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Ar long intervals in the history of mankind seem to occur 
great dynamic periods, when Nature puts forth her strength 
again, once more doing her best, and producing her grandest 
forms of man. Then great intellects speak to each other across 
from land to land ; then thought moves in deep and swift cur- 
rents again; men grow more awake; everywhere there is an 
unwonted freshness and fullness of intellectual life. And it is 
specially to be observed that the men of mark in such a time, 
are apt to be characterized rather by the possession of great 
powers and the performance of great services, than by faultless- 
ness and finish. 

Such a period was that from the middle of the sixteenth to 
the middle of the seventeenth century. During this time in 
England alone were produced Shakspeare, Hooker, Raleigh, 
Bacon, Cromwell and Milton—a most wonderful series, all will 
allow. These were preéminently efficacious men: they availed 
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much ; and yet, if we except Hooker, they were men of faults 
which have caused each of them to be by a number of persons 
regarded rather as baleful prodigies than as strong and benefi- 
cent helpers. Fifty years ago very many men in New England, 
even men of considerable enlightenment, looked upon Shak- 
speare as we do now upon Paul de Kock; fifteen years ago few 
out of New England would see in Cromwell anything but a huge 
hypocrite and yg only at this day Bacon’s is to many an 
accursed name; Milton in his own time was denounced and 
execrated from the pulpits of the land ; and Raleigh—the stout- 
hearted man !—navigated all his life a very ocean of opprobrium 
and abuse, and laid his head upon the block at last. Each one 
of these has been held up for a reprobate; each may be made 
to seem a reprobate by no more cunning artifice than the trick 
of using his greatness as a background on which to set forth in 
striking relief his imperfections and faults. But we lay this 
down as a true canon of criticism: Given a man who by the 
strong endeavor of his life has made himself a heiper and bene- 
factor to mankind; we shall then judge him most justly when 
we judge him most as if he had been our own brother. 

Unhappily there are always those, who, when the errors of a 

eat and serviceable worker in the vineyard of the world 
a been half forgotten and quite forgiven, as they should be, 
then smelling an opportunity for profitable peddling of virtuous 
indignation, will go raking and scraping after these errors again, 
for the purpose of parading them in the reviews. There always 
have been, and perhaps always will be, some who have the vir- 
tue of the crow—to pass over ali that is sound and sweet and 
fly straight to the carrion; over which they caw rhetorically 
enough. Now to make a great man look mean, the process, as 
was before said, is simply this ;—make his greatness the back- 
ground, giving him no credit for that ; on this ground set forth 
whatsoever in his conduct was inconsistent with it; color 
highly, aggravate to the utmost; and there is a picture will 
make you stand aghast. But this is a very despicable trick. 
There should be some law for shutting up such jugglers in jail, 
where they may never exercise their bess cunning any more ; 
since a people can have no worse enemies than those who filch 
and destroy its great names. They not merely diminish our 
consideration and so wound our pride; they discourage all . 
emulative nobleness; they fill our young men with disgust, 
scepticism, and contempt; and so effectively produce in the 
future that poverty of true greatness, which they falsely repre- 
sent in the past. 


Of few men in modern times have harder words been spoken 
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than of Francis Bacon. The witty couplet-maker of Twicken- 
ham sets forth his judgment in a line known to everybody :— 


“The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 


And Macaulay, in the essay before us—written with even more 
than his usual vigor and glitter—has spread essentially the same 
judgment over more than forty pages. It has been widely 
accepted ; so that poor Bacon, in return for his life of laborious 
service, in return for being one of the benefactors of mankind, 
has received this much,—that he is the standing illustration of 
great intellectual gifts joined to great moral depravity. 

Respecting Mr. Macaulay’s essay, much might be said; but 
not profitably. It lacks nothing of energy, of clearness, of 
brilliancy ; but it does lack truth most wofully. We have no 
wish to speak harshly; and in lieu of all else, we will say that 
if Mr. Macaulay writes histories as he has written this essay, 
then the fewer readers he has the better. 

Of Mr. Montagu’s Life of Bacon, prefixed to this edition of 
his works, a word. The spirit is good; in some respects the 
execution is most commendable. He sets out from the right 
point—that of a true, earnest sympathy with the man he treats 
of; more diligence in the collection of facts, or more candor in 
the exhibition of them, could hardly be ; but he is feeble, prolix, 
repetitious ; and there is something—we hardly know what to 
name it—which gives you the notion that were Bacon ever so 
bad, Mr. Montagu would not see it. Perhaps had he attempted 
less he would have accomplished more; for he aims at 
nothing short of procuring for his subject an entire discharge 
from blame. Now we do not believe that he ought to be wholly 
successful in this; we do not believe that Bacon was any such 
faultless man. The true ground, we take it, is this: Bacon 
sinned as many others did in his time; he performed services 
such as only the fewest have rendered in any time. And what 
we ask is, that those injurious compliances into which he was 
drawn should be forgiven and forgotten in consideration of a 
life filled with noble and useful labors. 

Francis Bacon was born in London, January 22d, 1561. 
His father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, held the great Seal from 1558 
’ to 1580, the time of his death. His mother was a daughter of 
Sir Anthony Cooke, and one of the most accomplished women 
of her time. The health of young Francis was extremely 
delicate, and always continued so through his life. He was apt 
to faint when the moon was eclipsed, or upon sudden changes 
of weather. Now the exhibition of character which any man 
shall make, the manner in which he shall appear to those about 
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him, depends in no small measure on the vigor of constitution, 
the temperament, and degree of health, he has. We do not 
make allowance enough for this in our usual judgments of men. 
Bacon’s slight, frail make unfitted him for enterprise, for adven- 
ture, for contest ; and produced in him a strong sense of depend- 
ence. He could not act alone. He could indeed think alone 
as well as any other. He was bold, but not sturdy; able to 
direct actions, but not able to act; and resembled a general 
who could furnish a masterly plan for a campaign, admirably 
order the movements of great armies, but wanted bodily strength 
to guide a horse or wield a sword, and must therefore always 
be in immediate dependence upon others. 

At thirteen young Bacon entered the University at Cam- 
bridge, where he made one unusual acquisition, namely, a habit 
of thinking for himself, and of believing his thoughts: the con- 
sequence of which was that he began to take the guage and 
measure of many things about him, and to come to conclusions, 
which, for the sake of his peace and good estimation there, it is 
to be hoped he was wise enough to keep to himself. At sixteen 
he left, and went over to France, where he remained three years. 
How he demeaned himself in these young years, how he ap- 
peared to those about him, what thoughts he had, or what diffi- 
culties he met with, we know almost nothing. As a young 
child he was noted for a great gravity of deportment, a sort of 
senior-like air and manner of speech; the effect of which was 
heightened by the pertinence of what he said. This infant 
gravity and wisdom, it. is well known, has all the effect of wit; 
and even the queen sometimes amused herself with him. Asa 
young man we figure him somewhat thus: Very even in all his 
motions; perfectly courteous, but slightly reserved ; speaking 
with very clear pronunciation, somewhat slowly, and with 
gentle emphasis; and never in the smallest degree fluttered or 
deprived of self-possession. Thus much we can, perhaps, fairly 
gather from various hints. 

More important it would be could we describe his inward 
culture, the complexion of sentiment which his mind was 
coming to take. One thing may be set down: whatever gen- 
erosity, whatever nobleness, he should come to possess, it would _ 
be sure toissue in loyalty. The sentiment of loyalty toward the 
sovereign was then at high-water mark in England. A young 
man in whom this sentiment had been weak or wanting, might 
be presumptively set down for low-minded, and incapable of 
nobleness. The best thought, the best valor, the very religion 
of the nation, were all intensely loyal. It were not difficult to 
trace the causes and reasons of this; but at present it will be 
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enough to state the fact. The special position of Elizabeth, 
and relation to the time, was also one calculated to produce on 
the part of her people an affection and reverence toward her as 
a person, besides what was accorded to her as queen. She 
stood as the center, the stay and hope of Protestantism in 
Europe. And so firmly she stood there! So nobly she ac- 
quitted herself! It was a mighty game that was played, and 
grandly the brave, keen-eyed princess played her side of it. 

It has been fashionable of late to decry Elizabeth ; and indeed 
her faults are neither few nor small, while they are not such as 
we incline to pardon in a woman. Stern, unscrupulous, un- 
tender she was ; ready, if need were, to bait her hooks with the 
bodies of men; and though most sincere, as greatness must be, 
in her prime purposes, capable of the deepest duplicity in her 
actions. We allow also that her desire of power was almost 
unbounded, and that she ruled England nobly in no small part, 
because she passionately loved to rule. And yet the conviction 
abides with us, that without these same faults she could hardly 
have possessed those virtues which fitted her for that place. 
She was a ship built not to charm the eye in harbor-sailing, but 
to weather hurricanes: look at her in a storm and judge her 
there. She had hard, rugged realities to cope with; and she 
overcame them by being herself a reality more hard and rugged 
and tough than they. 

Thus the personal qualities of the queen—brought out and 
made visible by circumstances, which, while displaying them so 
firmly, made her people keenly feel how great the worth of such 
qualities is,—served to kindle and quicken that spirit of loyalty 
which was the prevailing sentiment of the time. 

Loyalty has now become a tradition, and hardly less so in 
England ‘than here. No man could address to Victoria the 
language that was used to Elizabeth, without making himself 
ridiculous. But let no man, unwisely judging the language of 
that time by the sentiments of this, fancy the exaggerated 
deference of that age assumed, and the language it spoke hypo- 
critical. So it is often considered. Have we then grown so 
much more sincere? Not so; they believed, and therefore 
spoke. Their words, now often stigmatized as adulatory and 
servile, uttered, not the cool convictions of their intellects, but 
the profound reverence and loya!ty of their hearts. He who 
should have regarded the queen only with that limited admira- 
tion which we accord to great and serviceable abilities, and 
should have used the language which we use, would have been 
a monster to his time. And we shall preserve ourselves from 
false and foolish judgments, if we, as it were, adopt the spirit of 
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that time; if, other things being equal, we esteem him the 
youth of greatest hope, not who is most “independent,” 
but who promises to prove the most sincerely and stedfastly 
loyal man. 

Thus prepared for truer judgments, we may return to our 
history. In February, 1580, Sir Nicholas Bacon died; and in 
him Elizabeth lost an able and trusted counselor. The news of 
his death reached young Bacon in France, where he was dili- 
gently pursuing his studies, ill-prepared for such an event, and 
recalled him to England. His position soon proved embarrass- 
ing enough. Very little property had been left him; and it 
became speedily apparent that he must cease “living to think, 
and begin thinking how to live;” a species of thought to which 
it might have been well had he more accustomed himself before. 
But, absorbed in his speculations, he seems hardly to have con- 
sidered that there was anything these many years for him to do, 
but to enrich his own mind, and prepare in due time to enrich 
the world, with valuable thoughts. He trusted, however, that 
the queen would provide for him, his suit being favored by his 
uncle, the powerful Burleigh; and that thus he would be able 
to go on elaborating into clearness and completeness that wiser 
system of philosophy, which was at length to displace the un- 
profitable speculations of the schoolmen, and be named by his 
name. He was nobly to fulfill.the promise of his mind; but not 
till he had been subjected to a trial which he then hoped to 
escape. The small office, whose duties he could well discharge, 
whose emoluments would secure him a living, while time 
remained to him for contemplation, he sought, _ & could not 
obtain. The good offices of Burleigh were not rendered ; on 
the contrary, there is said to have been a special opposition to 
him in that quarter. The Lord Treasurer, they say, desirous 
of securing the preéminence for his own son, Robert Cecil, 
afterwards Secretary of State and Earl of Salisbury, looked 
with jealousy upon the more splendid accomplishments of his 
nephew. So says Macaulay; and it maybe so. But it will, 
perhaps, seem a matter of wonder that Elizabeth should not, 
unprompted by Burleigh, or even contrary to his counsel, bestow 
this small favor on the son of her deceased minister, himself a 
young man of sorare promise. A closer inspection of the case 
will make that wonder cease. For twenty-two years Burleigh 
had been by her side, mingling in her councils, making all her 
solicitudes and cares his own, and proving himself always a 
faithful, vigilant and wise servant. Endowed with many of 
the qualities of his sovereign, prizing by nature the same things 
and pursuing the same methods, he was endeared to her by the 
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recollection of many a danger averted and many a difficulty 
overcome, by his brave prudence, his fidelity and foresight; and 
she could not hold him at less than his worth while she saw 
what greater difficulties and dangers were yet to come. For 
now the grand crisis of her reign approached, one that would 
make a friendly King of Sweden say, “She had now taken the 
crown from her head and cast it upon the doubtful fortune of 
war.” She saw what was at hand, and would more than ever 
prize sober, sagacious counsels, and fidelity that could not be 
doubted of. hen therefore such a counselor, at such a time, 
discouraged bestowing preferment on a contemplative young 
man, who had hitherto retired wholly into speculative studies, 
with small tokens of inclination or aptitude for the stateman’s 
course,—what more natural than that she should immediately 
acquiesce, and therewith dismiss the matter from her mind ? 
With her crown at stake—with the welfare of England and 
Protestantism in Europe staked upon her crown—no quelities 
to her would seem valuable but energy and political capacity. 
Speculative genius, however promising, could seem to her of 
no high worth, nor but feebly commend any man to her favor. 
When Troy is to be conquered, let Achilles offer himself; Plato 
may stay behind. The vast political and legislative capacity 
afterward manifested by Bacon did not then appear; and to 
Elizabeth it might naturally seem more an object to pleasure a 
statesman than to create a philosopher. 

Neither was Burleigh altogether willful in his course. Him- 
self intensely prudential and practical, a strictly limited man, 
he probably could not sincerely admire his nephew. He thought 
Francis, we judge, a vain and windy young man, of fine abilities 
doubtless, but puffed up with knowledge, and yet knowing noth- 
ing that was likely to be of any use. He certainly educated 
his own son to be as much as possible the very opposite of 
Bacon. The contemptuous manner in which Cecil afterwards 
spoke of Francis as a “raw youth,” seems to us very sincere. 

The same course of remark may be extended to the queen. 
We do not believe she willfully neglected Bacon; on the con- 
trary, we believe she could not have thought very highly of him 
then, if she had tried. She loved a Man; she cared very little 
about a philosopher. Force of character, valor, foresight, tact, 
even personal beauty, she knew how to prize; but speculative 
genius—what was that good for? ‘ Would it enrich her king- 
dom? would it disappoint her enemies? would it humble 
Spain ? would it fill her treasury ? or strengthen her navy? or 
ferret out treason ? would it exalt her in that regard which she 
obtained, not as the patron of liberal arts, but as the most 
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vigorous sovereign in Europe?” Perhaps not. “Very well 
then, it is a small affair.” 

Young Francis finally learns that his application, written 
“from Gray’s Inn, this 16th of September, 1580,” will not suc- 
ceed; Queen Elizabeth does not feel herself in need of his 
services ; she will not have him to ride in her car; if he makes 
any progress, it must be by stout trudging upon his own feet. 
The young man is civilly advised to lay aside all vanities and 
apply himself to the study of law. Most unwelcome advice; 
and yet, what can he do but follow it ? 

Now for law he was not fitted. It was play for him, that is, 
it was welcome and joyful work, to spell out the great fact of 
the world, to gain comprehensive views of things; it was 
drudgery, to chop logic, and balance precedents, and elaborately 

“ Sever and divide 
A hair ’twixt north and northwest side.” 

His mind was discursive, not argumentative ; and he would, 
therefore, take no pleasure in a profession where skillful argu- 
mentation is the one thing needful. The practice of law 
demands acuteness and mental agility; it wars against com- 
prehension and breadth of view. An acute, prompt intel- 
lect, which always “keeps the roadway,’ which can rest in 
precedents and ask no questions respecting the ultimate 
grounds and reasons of things, is suitable for a lawyer, and 
will obtain satisfaction in his pursuits. Some degree of pug- 
nacity also, enough to produce a natural turn for disputa- 
tion, is quite necessary. This does not describe Bacon. His 
mind was not lacking in acuteness or promptitude ; but it in- 
cessantly craved scope and comprehension; and he hated, lit- 
erally hated, to argue. It was a directing and shaping mind; 
a mind fitted to survey and lay out courses, not to tread assidu- 
ously in ways by other men appointed ; a mind fitted to com- 
press into axioms that which is yet vague and therefore 
unacknowledged, not to rest in the skillful use of axioms already 
prepared. Moreover, the man was borne by his whole spirit to 
the assertion of the rights of living against dead reason ; to 
making the present judge of the past, not the past dictator to 
the present ; in fine, he asserted, with whatsoever might was in 
him, the living reason and present constant experience of man- 
kind against the accumulated dicta of ages. 

Now it cannot be necessary for us to say that this is not the 
spirit which prevails in legal procedures. Nowhere is prece- 
dent so strong; nowhere is reason in opposition to precedent 
so weak. Law is the most timid of all sciences. Not one 
clings to authority so affectionately, looks up to it so reverently ; 
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not one dreads innovation so much; not one creeps forward 
with such infinite slowness, bearing patiently its burden of 
dicta; not one puts the present into such subjection to the 
past. Perhaps this is necessary; we think in part it is. Men 
always move slowest, most timidly and tardily, and always 
value authority most, in those matters which are most with 
their interest, and which at the same time admit no palpable, 
sensible measure of right and wrong, truth and error. The 
Copernican theory of the universe may be mathematically 
proved, and so settled forever ; stoves do save fuel, that every 
householder may see for himself; but the wisdom of a given 
principle in law is a matter of judgment, clear enough to one 
intellect, perhaps, but hidden from another. And yet every 
man has palpable interests which the principles and axioms 
acknowledged in law may affect. This makes us fearful; law 
may not be all we could wish, but we are afraid to have it 
meddled with. What is far off, what but distantly concerns us, we 
are willing should be looked into and freely rectified according 
to reason ; but what comes close home and has to do with our 
felt interests—*“ Take care!” we say, “lest you make a bad mat- 
ter worse ; keep close to the letter.” This disposition to hide 
from ourselves the evils of what is near, lest upon its free expo- 
sure reason may meddle rashly with it, has some curious mani- 
festations. Thousands of telescopes had been pointed at the 
‘ sky, before the naked eye of one man, Mayhew, was faithfully 
applied to London ; and the scientific men of Great Britain can 
discover the geologic formation of their island, while not one of 
all her statesmen , ae thoroughly probe the Irish sore. In the 
sky are no “thirty thousand miserable needle women,” for 
whom something needs be done: and let geologists search 
downward ever so many miles or backward innumerable years, 
they will find nothing which affects “ the sacred rights of prop- 
erty.” 

Now Bacon was, by the whole force of his nature, an Inno- 
vator ; rather let us say a Renovator,—that describes him better. 
Slow, careful, modest beyond almost all men, there was in him 
a calm, terrible thoroughness of reason, which would seek for 
reason in all things, and would appraise all institutions accord- 
ing to the reason expressed in them. But in Law he would be 
required to consider precedent and reason as one. He wished 
into all things to introduce a higher order; the first condition 
here was that he should defer utterly to the existing order. He 
wished to legislate, and was required to plead ; to establish, and 
was required to apply ; to institute reason, and was required to 
reason only from what is already instituted. 
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Hard, therefore, was it for the young man to bring himself to 
adopting this as his profession. We do not know, but we 
suppose that he had property enough to support him, had he 
been willing to retire to the country, and live in a private and 
economical way. In 1598 we find that he had an estate at 
Gorhambury worth £300 per annum, after some portions of it 
had been sold to pay debts. Whether he enjoyed the revenue 
of this in 1580 we cannot say certainly, but judge that he did. 
However, to live in a private and economical way he least of 
all things inclined. He loved expense, and would indulge in it. 
“IT will lose none of my feathers,” said he, when after his fall, 
being in comparative poverty and distressed with debts, he was 
advised to dismiss some portion of his train: “No,” said he, 
“T will lose none of my feathers.” We are to regard him as an 
expensive man, always anticipating his means ; always in debt 
and yet with a sense of equity which prevented him from rest- 
ing quietly under the debt. This must be constantly kept in 
mind, as it will explain many things. The time was one when 
= expense was becoming usual. Essex died at thirty-three ; 

ut besides his own great resources he had received from Etiza- 
beth £300,000, and yet died indebt. In the next reign, Buck- 
ingham wore a court suit, the very jewels upon which cost 
£80,000. Raleigh wore a pair of shoes which stood him at 
£6,000. Elizabeth, frugal in everything else, expended immense 
sums upon her person; and she loved to see herself surrounded 
with courtiers magnificently habited. In the time of Bacon’s 
father, this might not have gone to such an excess ; yet Francis 
had been used from infancy to court splendor, and could not 
wholly forego it now. You will say this was a weakness; very 
true; Bacon was weak in character, strangely weak. He had 
a grand efficacy of intellect, he had a kind and generous heart; 
but a Roman force of character he lacked utterly. It was 
impossible that such a man should ever be bad ; it was impossi- 
ble but that, with his noble purposes for the improvement of 
man’s estate, and his wonderful constancy in labor for the 
accomplishment of them, he should do great good; but it was 
extremely possible that, with this fatal weakness of character, 
he would comply to his own hurt and to the hurt of others. 

Well, the young man will betake himself to law, and see if 
he cannot rise there. There are some very fine preferments 
for a lawyer—the Solicitorship, the Attorney-Generalship, 
Chief-Justiceships, nay, towering over all, is the Chancellorship, 
the first office in the kingdom. Consider him then established 
at Gray’s Inn, and working away with might and main. And 
yet he will not remit his other studies ; he will not even give his 
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law studies the first place. For he is fully persuaded that it is 
his to confer a great benefit on mankind through his thought ; 
and this he will not give up, come what come may. Good! 
We rejoice in his constancy ; for in that matter the people of 
this day have some interest! From the latter part of the year 
1580, we may then date the beginning in earnest of his legal 
studies. And there in his dingy Inn he toiled away six long 
years before we hear much of him again. Many, however, 
were becoming sensible of his rare abilities, and he gained 
business rapidly. In 1586 he was called within the bar; in 
1588 was chosen lent reader ; and in 1590, ten years since he set 
out, he received the first token of favor from the queen. He 
was then appointed Queen’s Counsel, Learned Extraordinary— 
a new Office of some dignity and very small profit. This, by 
drawing attention to him, might and probably did help him to 
a larger practice ; but so far as the office itself was concerned, 
it could only be an injury to him; since it connected him more 
with the court, thereby causing an increased expense, without 
assisting him to meet it. 

The next year he made one more application to his uncle, 
Burleigh, to be relieved from this legal drudgery, by some 
appointment. Burleigh resolved not to grant this request, and 
yet thinking it only decent, perhaps, that he should do some- 
thing, silenced his nephew by procuring for him the reversion 
of the Registry of the Star Chamber—an office which, when he 
should get it, would be worth £1,600 per annum, but which he 
was not to come into possession of these twenty years; and so 
as to present means he remained just where he was before. 
The next year, 1592, he went into Parliament. Here his first 
effort was to set on foot something in the nature of Law 
Reform, probably with small success. Soon after came up a 
motion for granting six subsidies to the crown. Bacon, in a 
spirited speech, which seems to us nowise called for, made some 
opposition. All must allow that Elizabeth was saving of her 
people’s moneys; that she always asked from them the very least 
sum it was possible to get along with. Six subsidies would 
amount, perhaps, to £600,000 or £700,000. Consider now that 
she was engaged in a war with the mightiest power in Europe, 
a war which her people loudly demanded and gloried in; that 
the great expense of meeting the Spanish Armada had occurred 
four years before; that she was now selling off her crown lands 
to meet these expenses; and does it not seem that her parlia- 
ment should have voted promptly and her people promptly paid 
six subsidies, or eight, if she had asked them? Bacon, as we 
said, made a speech in opposition, or at least in hindrance. 
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Elizabeth upon learning this was extremely offended ; and was 
half right. She caused both the Lord Treasurer and the Lord 
Keeper to communicate to him her displeasure; which was 
neither felt in any light degree nor expressed, probably, in any 
very limited terms. To each of these functionaries Bacon 
replied in a temperate and manly letter. Of these letters Mr. 
Macaulay speaks in the most offensive and contemptuous terms 
he can devise. “The young patriot condescended to make the 
most abject apologies. He adjured the Lord Treasurer to show 
some favor to his poor servant and ally. He bemoaned him- 
self to the Lord Keeper in a letter which may keep in counte- 
nance the most unmanly of those epistles which Cicero wrote 
during his banishment.” Thus Macaulay. The first of these 
letters, to his uncle, is thoroughly simple and manly. He 
regrets that the great queen, whom he in common with all the 

oung men of England looked up to with almost worship, should 
be angry at him, but says that he “spoke in discharge of his con- 
science to his God, his queen, and country:” and bespeaks at 
the close his uncle’s good offices. The other, the letter in 
which he “ bemoaned himself” to the Lord Keeper, we will give 
entire, that the reader may be able hereafter to know how far 
to trust Mr. Macaulay. 


“ My Lorp,—It isa great grief unto me, joined with marvel, that Her Majesty 
should retain a hard conceit of my speeches in Parliament. It might please Her 
Sacred Majesty to think what my end should be in those speeches, if it were not 
duty and duty alone. I am not so simple but I know the common beaten way to 
please. And whereas popularity hath been objected, I muse what care I should 
take to please many, that take a curse of life to deal with few. On the other side, Her 
Majesty's grace and particular favor towards me hath been such as I esteem no 
worldly thing above the comfort to enjoy it, except it be the conscience of deserving 
it. But if the not seconding of some particular person’s opinion be presumption, 
and to differ upon the manner be to impeach the end, it shall teach my devotion 
not to exceed wishes, and those in silence. Yet, notwithstanding, (to speak vainly 
as in grief,) it may be Her Majesty has discouraged as good a heart as ever looked 
toward her service, and as void of self-love, and so in more grief than I can express, 
and much more than J can dissemble, [ leave your Lordship, being as ever, 

“ Your Lordship’s entirely devoted, cc.” 

There it is verbatim. These are the “abject apologies.” 
The young man is “greatly grieved” at these reproaches from 
that great sovereign whom he had from infancy been taught to 
reverence as much as man may reverence mortal ; whose voice 
was to all England almost like the speech of destiny ; whom it 
was his father’s joy and pride to serve and to serve well; and 
in whose service he had proposed one day to prove and attest 
his worth; but he had acted only from a sense of duty; he 
avers that it was not and argues briefly that it could not be a 
base effort after popularity ; and if no freedom is to be allowed 
him, his service to the queen must stop with silent and inefiec- 
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tual wishes for her welfare, and so “in much grief he rests,” &c. 
In all which, if the reader can find any “abject apologies” — 
why, he may believe Mr. Macaulay next time, that is all. 

Mr. Bacon’s fortunes by this time are getting rather low. 
Without a patron it was next to impossible that any man in 
those days should obtain preferment—he had none; and now 
the queen has come to look upon him with disfavor. His 
worldly prospects are certainly not flattering. 

About this period rose one wearing on his front all the pre- 
sages of victory. It was Robert, Earl of Essex. The son-in- 
law of Leicester, he succeeded to a heritage of royal favor ; and 
he was one of those who seemed to conquer by their presence. 
He made prophets of all beholders. They immediately fore- 
saw the victories he would win. The life of most men may be 
a problem unsolved, till the reality solves it. But Essex wore 
the solution of his problem on his brow. You saw him, and 
read it all clear. Alas, and you are utterly mistaken. The be- 
holders are made false prophets. He, a victor in his looks, 
shall have no other victory. 

Essex was one of those concerning whom the wonder, when 
they are gone, seems that Nature did not give them more or 
withhold what she gave ; whose life is all a splendid promise 
unfulfilled, and tending to no fulfillment; who impress all, at- 
tract many, and do substantial good to none ; who figure largely, 
seem for a time to be no less than the privy councilors of Des- 
tiny, and dying leave behind them—a name with a fine string 
of adjectives attached,—like a useless kite flying the atmosphere 
of history with said adjectives for a tail. 

But not thus did he seem then; and the keen-eyed Bacon 
was among the gladdest of those who hailed his rising. Essex 
wanted partisans; Bacon was a most welcome acquisition. 
Bacon wanted a patron ; where could he find such another ? 
They soon made common cause. Their union speedily ripened 
into friendship. Each had found what he desired ; Essex an ad- 
viser, calm, wise, comprehensive, sincere; Bacon a supporter 
strong, generous, able to achieve. 

We can by no means suppose that Bacon’s adhesion was wholly 
or mainly, selfish. He seemed to find there the other half of him- 
self, one who could and would carry out and realize his thoughts. 
By the strong bent of his nature he was an Improver. He 
wished to make all things better. He wished into all things, into 
Politics, Law, Philosophy, to introduce a higher order ; and would 
therefore have all things, and continue all things, as clay in the 
hands of plastic Reason ; that thus they might be ever renewing 
into a better form. Essex came forward boldly as if to perform in 
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the State what the other conceived. He would scorn to creep 
like Burleigh, suffering innumerable abuses to continue from a 
slavish regard to precedent, and fear of change. He would in- 
stall the living reason of man in its rightful supremacy. He 
would be a political renovator ; and under his bold, wise treat- 
ment all “the diseases of the State” should be healed. Alas! 
these ardent impulses, sincere enough to produce quite earnest 
talk, were far from being those deep, strong purposes which pro- 
duce the earnest deed. But as yet all seems well; and Bacon, 
we may conclude, experiences a great satisfaction in this new 
alliance. For now shall he not see accomplished all his purposes, 
—the very ordinary ones he has in common with all seekers of 
place, the nobler ones he has in common only with the good 
and great ? 

In 1594 the office of Attorney-General became vacant. Bacon 
was then thirty-three years old ; he had been thirteen years en- 
gaged in law; and had given various satisfactory proofs of his 
legal acumen. Essex tried hard to secure for him this place ; 
Burleigh opposed: it was given to the then Solicitor. Essex 
then fell to the Solicitorship, and strove with all his power for 
this. To fail, to stand before the court as one who could not 
effectually patronize his most attached friend, would be a kind 
of ignominy ; for Burleigh, whom he aspired to rival, could ef- 
fectually patronize his friends. It stood openly as a test of his 
influence with Elizabeth ; and he, thus incited, urged also by 
friendship, left no stone unturned to obtain success. But there 
were many things in the way. Elizabeth had not forgotten 
Bacon’s speeches in parliament; some disinterested persons 
whispered in her ear that he was a good deal more showy than 
deep in law,—of which indeed his being a man of genius was 
proof enough! Then the Eari carried matters with too high a 
hand, and demanded acquiescence where he should have asked 
a favor. Besides all which, we are well persuaded that she made 
it an established policy, not to let Essex build up a too power- 
ful party. She loved Aim, but she distrusted, and had cause to 
distrust, his ambition. She was willing to favor and grace him 
to the utmost ; but she would not suffer favor to pass to others 
through his hands. In Burleigh’s case she had no such misgiv- 
ings. He was a man of altogether another quality. She knew 
him, and knew that he sought only to be a useful and honored 
subject. He too had always secured a favorable answer to his 
requests, by making few. He had studiously avoided any ap- 
pearance of desire to build up a party; and had constantly 
pointed to the queen, not himself, as the true object of grati- 
tude. Essex possessed neither his moderateness of ambition 
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nor his prudence ; the consequence was that his requests in 
behalf of others were systematically denied. So after a year 
and a half of fruitless effort, he had the unspeakable mortifica- 
tion of seeing the Solicitorship bestowed upon Mr. Sergeant 
Fleming. Essex saw, and in words confessed, that his friend 
had failed of this appointment solely by trusting him to secure 
it. To Bacon, therefore, who felt this vefeual not only asa 
severe disappointment, but an unendurable disgrace, he imme- 
mediately went and offered him a farm at Twickenham, “ worth 
near two thousand pounds,”* (£1,800.) The other refused. 
Essex said, “ You have busied yourself in my matters; I die if 
I do nothing toward your fortune.” Bacon took it, but with the 
express condition that it should not so bind him to the other’s 
service as in any way to interfere with his duty to the queen. 
In this the earl acquiesced, and the gift was made. Few are 
they, who can make a gift, and let it be indeed a gift, not pre- 
payment of expected service. We will not, however, asperse 
the earl’s generosity. This was a noble act, and such shall 
stand as our judgment. But as this farm, “worth near two 
thousand pounds,” has been so much paraded by the reviewer 
already mentioned, we are bound to observe, that a gift which 
probably might not come up to the cost of one of Essex’s 
shoes—which did not amount to a fifteenth of what he 
yearly received from Elizabeth, in addition to his great patri- 
monial wealth—made too under such circumstances—though 
it may please, cannot extremely astonish us. Or, at least, we 
do strenuously protest that such a gift could not wholly buy up 
Bacon, and take away his freedom forever. Mr. Macaulay seems 
to think that after receiving this, Bacon had nothing for it but 
to stand by Essex, right or wrong; that henceforth it became 
his duty and chief privilege to be made an oblation whenever 
the ear] chose to bespeak the favor of Fortune by such a sac- 
rifice. We differ. That great persecutor and tyrant, the Duke 
of Guise, understood the trick of “turning his estate into ob- 
ligations ;” he made gifts to which this is but a poor puddle to 
the sea. Of course those who had received his bounty without un- 
derstanding the object, had nothing to do when that object was 
manifested, but hew and hack and slash the Huguenots at his 
beck? And if one had gone so far as to take up arms on the 
other side, it would have been the blackest ingratitude ? 

We will listen to no such stuff. We say that Essex gave 
generously ; and never thought to purchase Bacon with a “farm 
at Twickenham worth near two thousand pounds.” He gave 
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it as a delicate and inadequate compensation to one who—so 
himself said—had failed of a valuable appointment and incurred 
the disgrace of the most pointed refusal, “ by making him a de- 
pendence.” When afterwards, maddened with hot ambition, he 
grew reckless of all things but his own exaltation—when he 
“put to hazard the lives and properties of his most attached 
friends, and attempted to throw the whole country into confu- 
sion for objects purely personal”*—when he left his friends no 
choice but to become the wretched disturbers of their country’s 
peace, and expose their necks to the halter, or to separate them- 
selves forever from him; then Bacon made his choice, and 
made it wisely. But in the present case we do not believe that 
the earl looked forward to anything of the kind; and that in 
giving this “farm worth near two thousand pounds,” he was as 
noble as he seemed to be. 

In the following year occurred the celebrated expedition to 
Cadiz. Essex commanded the land forces; Lord Howard of 
Effingham, that able and gallant veteran, who had defeated the 
Spanish Armada, commanded the fleet. The admiral made his 
dispositions with that prudence which always characterized him ; 
he sank a large number of the enemy’s ships in harbor ; and then, 
—what was rare in those days—put forth the most strenuous and 
humane endeavors to save the drowning seamen. Essex also be- 
haved with great gallantry ; he likewise signalized his humanity 
by interfering, after the victory in the land fight, to prevent 
slaughter. He returned laden with “glory.” This was his first 
considerable service; it crowned a long list of Effingham’s, 
and the queen signified her approval of them by creating him 
Earl of Nottingham. Essex flared up at once. Nottingham 
had done entire credit to his gallantry ; no one was disposed to 
detract anything from his merit. But that all eyes ~ ure not 
turned solely upon him—that the uttermost of the article of 
* glory” was not conceded to him alone—seemed to him a great 
affront. He actually wanted to fight a duel with that veteran 
officer. He wanted to fight with any one of his relations. Fi- 
a however, he consented to be pacified. 

@ was now eager to undertake some other expedition. 


Bacon now began to see that he was taking a wrong course, 
and tried hard to dissuade him from it. “Glory” acted upon 
Essex like an intoxicating draught; it only made him more 
haughty, headstrong, unjust. Bacon had now taken a truer mea- 
sure of the Earl’s abilities,—saw that he wanted capacity to be 
a great commander, and that yet failure would only madden 
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him; and that either way, by good or by ill success, he 
would ruin himself in a military career. He therefore strove 
to persuade him to rest upon the laurels he had won, to seek 
eminence and fame in a safer, better, more useful course. He 
“vehemently dissuaded him from seeking greatness in a milita- 
ry dependence . . . as that which would breed in the queen 
jealousy, in himself presumption, and in the state perturbation.” 

e said, “ My lord, stand upon two feet, and fly not upon two 
wings ; the two feet are the two kinds of justice, commutative 
and distributive ; use your greatness for the advancing merit 
and virtue, and the relieving wrongs and burdens ; you shall need 
no other art of finesse.” But Essex was bent upon his own course ; 
he took it; and all that Bacon had prophesied came to pass. 

In the following year Essex obtained command of a fleet 
intended to sail for the Azores to intercept the Spanish Indian 
fleet. The English fleet was divided into three squadrons, the 
first commanded by Essex in person, the others severally by 
vice-admirals Lord Thomas Howard and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Of this latter officer, one of the ablest and bravest men of any 
time, Essex was infinitely jealous. On the way out, the yard of 
Raleigh’s ship was broken, by which being separated from the 
fleet, he did not overtake them until they had been some time 
at Flores. On arriving there he found that Essex had sent a 
dispatch to England branding him as a deserter. For this, 
however, the former apologized, and communicated to Raleigh 
his design, when they should arrive at Fayal, of assaulting and 
taking possession of that island. For this they now set sail. 
Raleigh arrived first, and after waiting for Essex till the fourth 
day, seeing that the islanders were preparing defenses, he de- 
cided to attack, and did so successfully. The next day Essex 
arrived, and instead of thanking Raleigh for his conduct, he was 
greatly enraged, thinking that officer did it on purpose to de- 
prive him of the “glory,” and was actually proceeding to cash- 
ler him; but from this extremity he was dissuaded by Lord 
Howard. All this seems too ridiculously petty to be true: but 
it is undisputed matter of history. Henceforth Raleigh, who 
was one of Dr. Johnson’s “good haters,” hated Essex with no 
little energy. After the taking of Fayal, the fleet, owing to the 
earl’s mismanagement, had but little success, and returned to 
England. 

hen willful and headstrong men pursue courses which their 

own reason does not justify, they commonly come to dislike 

those counselors who side with their reason rather than with 

their will. Of this Essex was likely to afford an example. 

Bacon persisted in remonstrating with him against the ways he 
VOL. X. 45 
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was pursuing,—against his deportmeat to the queen,—against 
his keeping the state in a continual disturbance, rather than 
really seeking its good. One time he said to him: “ My lord, 
when I came to you, I took you to be one who would heal the 
diseases of the state ; but now | begin to think you will be like 
those physicians who are willing to keep their patients always 
low, that they may be always in request.” Plain talk that! 
Has then Bacon seen through his patron—weighed him in the 
balance and found him wanting? And are all those dreams of 
noble statesmanship, of improvements to be effected through the 
wisely directed energy of Essex, proven to be only dreams? 
How much longer will this friendship last ?_ Not much, it would 
seem: for Essex begins to weary of all this ; he gradually drew 
himself apart, and a certain distance and coolness took place be- 
tween them. It went on so; and for a year and a half they 
took no counsel together. 

In 1599 the queen resolved to send a large army into Ireland, 
for the purpose of effectually quelling a formidable rebellion. 
She designed the command for Lord Mountjoy, an able and 
gallant young man, and a friend to Essex. The latter, however, 
interfered and obtained it for himself. Before formally accept- 
ing it, however, he called Bacon—the first time for a year and 
a half—and advised with him. Bacon dissuaded him vehe- 
mently, besought him to abandon all thoughts of it, as the mad- 
dest thing he could do. “I am sure,” says he, “I never in any- 
thing in my lifetime dealt with him in like earnestness of 
speech, by writing and by all the means I could devise. For I 
did as plainly see his overthrow chained, as it were, by destiny, 
to that journey, as it is possible for any man to ground a judg- 
ment upon future contingents.” This was a really difficult and 
arduous service. Essex was utterly unfit for it, and Bacon 
knew him unfit. He would fail; this would put him upon some 
outrageous folly ; and so his ruin follow. And indeed if he had, 
by good luck, a great success, it would be not much better. 
This would but prick the sides of his ambition, and then would 
come some mad leap or other, by which to destroy himself and 
all who trusted in him. Raleigh and Cecil, on the contrary, 
were altogether for his having the command. They knew that 
he stood solely upon the partiality and love of the queen—that 
she greatly overrated him—and that in no way could her eyes 
be so quickly opened as by allowing him to demonstrate his in- 
capacity in some service where only a truly able man could 
succeed. Essex went, with a larger army than had ever sailed 
out of England, and larger powers than had been granted to 
any governor of Ireland before. What had been expected came 
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quickly to pass. He disobeyed his orders ; he went precisely 
contrary to the plan laid down for him; he mismanaged most 
egregiously ; he lost opportunities, he lost battles, and the army 
lost discipline ; so wretched a failure was never seen. Immeas- 
urable was the disgust of Elizabeth when she found how things 
were going. She sent to enquire what he meant by taking the 
course he had: there came back nothing but complaints about 
“his enemies” at court. What had “his enemies” to do with 
the matter? Had Raleigh caused him to act contrary to his 
own plan which Elizabeth approved? Had Cecil made him 
conclude a disgraceful truce with Tyrone? But this was all 
she could get from him—* his enemies.” It now began to be 
feared that instead of using his army to conquer the rebels in 
Ireland, he would march it into England, to London, to conquer 
whom he pleased there. That this was feared seems the proba- 
bility. At any rate, Elizabeth sent him positive orders to re- 
main in Ireland ; she established a body guard of six thousand 
men; and sent Lord Howard and Sir Walter Raleigh to cruise 
in the channel with a fleet of sixteen ships. In a month, how- 
ever, they returned, and the alarm subsided. But it is now known, 
though it was not known till Essex was dead, that he actually 
did propose in secret to his friends Southampton and Blount, to 
land an army of 3000 men in Wales, then strengthen himself 
with the multitude of discontented persons, who he supposed 
would flock to his standard, and thence marching to London, 
take vengeance on all who disputed his ascendancy, and dictate 
terms for himself. To this, however, they would not agree, and 
the design was abandoned. He resolved, notwithstanding, to 
g° to England ; and in September, crossing over with 200 men, 
e proceeded to London. The queen was at Nonsuch. Thither 
he posted alone, arrived in the morning, pushed into the queen’s 
chamber, found her newly risen, sitting with her hair about her 
face, and surprised her into giving him a kindly reception. Im- 
mediately, however, upon gaining time for reflection, she re- 
sumed her severity ; ordered him to keep his room, and finally 
committed him to the custody of the Lord Keeper, in whose 
house he remained for a time. 
Upon hearing of the earl’s return, Bacon instantly wrote him 
a friendly letter, and soon after calling on him advised him re- 
7 his course ; precisely contrary to which advice, Essex, 
as usual, acted. And now ensued a strange scene. The peo- 
ple, whose idol Essex was, clamoring for his instant release ; 
the queen pulled one way by her love, urged the other by her 
judgment ; several of her council advising legal investigation ; 
and Bacon strenuously persuading forgiveness and oblivion of 
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all offenses. Elizabeth inclined toward proceedings in the 
Star Chamber. This Bacon constantly opposed; twice she 
rose from him in displeasure ; but we doubt not he would have 
been wholly successful, if the poor foolish partisans of the earl 
would have kept quiet. These, however, set up and kept up so 
loud a howl of complaint as actually drove her at last to insti- 
tute proceedings against him, for the mere sake of justifyin 
herself by positive proof of his criminality. A nominal trial, 
in which Bacon bore some part, followed ; a nominal sentence 
succeeded; and Essex, having made confession, was set at 
liberty, but not allowed to present himself at court. He re- 
tired to Essex House, a little out of London. And in all this 
he was leniently dealt with; for we aver that there was not 
another man in England who could have done the same things, 
and kept himself out of the Tower, to say nothing of keeping 
his head on his shoulders. 

And now how did Bacon regard Essex? He could not now 
honor him for a great and true man, fit “to heal the diseases of 
the state ;” he saw that the earl was one of far other quality 
than he at first had taken him to be, of less ability, of lower 
aims ; but he believed him still loyal at heart, and took all occa- 
sions of avowing that belief. He would have been shocked to 
think him otherwise ; for not in England was one from whom 
the imagination of disloyalty was more foreign, to whom it was 
more abhorrent, than to Francis Bacon. He was no longer Es- 
sex’s admirer, but he was his friend. And from this time for 
many months he left no stone unturned to procure his full and 
complete restoration to favor. He importuned, he entreated, 
the queen ; he lay in wait for seasons to speak some opportune, 
and, if possible, effectual word ; he contrived cunning plans for 
working upon her feelings; and even resorted to devices which 
we must hold questionable. He saw the queen grow angry 
with him for his importunity ; he saw himself pointed at as a 
falling man ; and, at length for three months he was denied ac- 
cess to her majesty. And all this, while Essex, so far from 
com acknowledging his fidelity, was accusing him of in- 

ifference, and of treachery. 

One device used by Bacon deserves mention, as it comes up 
again. By the earl’s consent he drew up two letters, one as 
from Anthony Bacon to Essex, the other from Essex in reply, 
in which he was made to hold a tone such as would please Eliz- 
abeth. These were then shown to her as epistles which had 
really passed, and produced upon her, for the time, a quite fa- 
vorable effect. In this letter Bacon makes Essex say that his 
return to favor was opposed by certain enemies at court, (Cecil, 
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Raleigh, and others.) This was true; they did oppose it, they 
opposed strenuously ; and there was no denying it. 

But while Essex was protesting his loyalty, and reproaching 
Bacon for not asserting the same, and advocating his restora- 
tion more strenuously, he was secretly engaging in treasonable 
and most dangerous projects. He applied to Lord Mountjoy in 
Ireland, and to James in Scotland, to concert an invasion of 
England, from both points at once. This however fell through. 
Meantime, he applied to Elizabeth to renew his monopoly of 
sweet wines, from which he derived great profits, and the term 
of which was about expiring. She refused, saying, “an unruly 
beast must be stinted of his provender.” Essex heard this and 
answered, that “she was an old woman, as crooked in mind as 
in carcass.” Elizabeth was an old woman, bent with years, 
and with cares; but womanly vanity had not gone out in her ; 
and when Essex’s rude speech had been reported to her, it was 
all up with him; if they had both lived a thousand years longer, 
he could not have returned to court. And now Essex rushed 
down with swift steps. He determined to do nothing less than 
raise a military force, and capture the queen in her palace. 
For this he had been some while preparing; he now wrote to 
great numbers of his friends, assuring them that his life was in 
danger. A great concourse soon took place at Essex House. 
We have no disposition to drag the reader through all the de- 
tails cf this most miserable business. Suffice it to say, that all 
sorts of reports were put in circulation, by which the minds of 
the people might be disturbed, and distrust of the persons in 
power produced ; that a story was made up that Raleigh and 
Cobham were seeking to assassinate the earl,—a miserable, 
barren pretext, neither more nor less, which Essex himself 
could never tell twice alike ; that attempts were actually made 
to procure the assassination of Raleigh,—the man whose cour- 
age, energy, and vigilance they most dreaded ; that finding 
themselves watched, the development of their conspiracy was 
precipitated ; and that, as the issue of all, Essex sallied into the 
street, one quiet Sunday morning, at the head of three hundred 
men, armed with swords, and proceeded to the palace, calling 
loudly upon all his partisans in the city to arm and join him. 

And now let us pause and consider what this thing is that is 
going forward. Essex had confided to one or two his determi- 
nation to take vengeance on “his enemies’—Raleigh, Cecil, 
Cobham, &c.—by which is meant simply his intention of taking 
their lives. Them therefore it behooves to withstand him with 
what might they may. He had said, however, that it was not 
his intention to dispossess Elizabeth of her crown, but only com- 
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pel her to obey his bidding. This is all foolery. Elizabeth was 
not the woman to do homage for her crown to a subject. The 
upshot of the matter is simply this: if he succeeded, he was 
king of England; if he failed, he lost his head. 

e fails. No matter how much he cried out that his life was 
in danger; it would not do, the pretext was too thin; the citi- 
zens, going to church, some of them, likely enough, only stared 
at him, open-mouthed, incredulous. He went part way to the 
palace ; then, seeing his followers dropping off one by one, he 
turned and made the best of his way back to Essex House, 
having done no more than cost the lives of four persons in an 
affray during his return. Returned, he loudly proclaimed his 
intention of perishing sooner than yield; he put his house into 
a state of defense, and then surrendered, and was taken to 
prison. 

And by this time Elizabeth will be saying to herself, “ I won- 
der if Bacon was a party to that treachery ?” How could she 
doubt it? Was not he notoriously the earl’s adviser ? Had he 
not professed a knowledge of the other’s disposition and intents ? 
and so in passionately assuring her of Essex’s perfect and unsul- 
lied loyalty, in striving to dispossess her mind of all suspicion, he 
had been only trying to keep her quiet, while Essex prepared a 
net to catch her in! Oh, the cunning traitor ! 

Certainly Bacon had been cruelly treated,—deluded, gulled, 
made a blind tool, used as no man ought to use a dog. 

However, Elizabeth saw one way to prove him. She would 
order him to appear against Essex at the trial! Then the fact 
would appear. He was more than willing. He wished to be 
brought to the test. And now, after what had passed, no one 
could pretend that Essex had any claims upon him. 

And now we approach the trial of Essex. And if the reader 
has access to the essay of Mr. Macaulay, we will thank him to 
turn to it, and read that gentleman’s account of this affair be- 
fore proceeding with us. For we are bound in unwelcome 
duty to say, that among all accounts of any matter which 
have met our eyes, not one have we seen so elaborately untrue 
as this. There is not a sentence in it—we are speaking delib- 
erately—there is not a single sentence in it which accurately 
represents the fact. These ave harsh words, but the reader 
must pardon us; if less than this were said, it had been better 
to say nothing. And indeed, it was long before we could make 
up our minds whether it were not best to pass him wholly by 
without mention. To this course we inclined ; but that would 
leave still upon the minds of many, that amongst so much that 
he asserts thus positively, somewhat must be true. Neither 
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does Mr. Macaulay deserve milder treatment. For what is his 
object in all this garbling? Not to justify Essex—that is im- 
possible ; but only to hide his crime under the odium which he 
fixes upon others; to gratify a whim, a causeless liking, and a 
desire to triumph over Mr. Montagu, he is willing to fix upon 
the names of Sir Robert Cecil and Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
stain of murder, and upon one of the first benefactors of his 
nation, the character of an incomparable villain. 

On the 19th of February, 1601, the trial of Essex came on. 
And to take part in this trial Bacon went, feeling that he had 
been shamefully used, and cherishing, we doubt not, as deep a 
resentment towards the earl as in his heart could find a place. 
He hoped also to remove from the minds of all men any sus- 
picion of his having been a party to this treason. 

Essex rested his hopes on two things ; first, in making his act 
appear entirely unpremeditated—rash, indeed, and ill-advised, 
but one whose consequences and treasonable seeming he had not 
considered ; and secondly, in persuading his judges that no vio- 
lence, no force, no alteration in government was intended,—that 
he merely sought the queen’s presence to justify himself before 
her. But these hopes were destroyed when four of the conspi- 
rators made a full confession. By these it was shown that Essex, 
at least six days before his act, had with his own hand drawn 
up a full scheme of the treason, in which his intention was fully 
declared, first, to take the palace with an armed force; sec- 
ondly, to call his enemies to a trial for their lives, to summon a 
parliament, alter the government, and obtain for himself and 
his associates such a share in it as they might demand.* No 
violence to the queen, other than forcing her into compli- 
ance, was mentioned. Yet we shall not be so foolish as to sup- 
pose they could have succeeded without this violence. And 
Blount on the scaffold confessed that “if they had not obtained 
all they would, they must have drawn blood, even from the 
queen herself.” One part of this plan, it will be observed, was 
“to put his enemies upon trial for their lives.” What sort of 
trial was intended will the better appear from the confession of 
the Earl of Rutland—that Essex had privately told him that 
“ London stood for him,” and that “ he intended to take posses- 
sion of the city, the better to enable him to revenge himself upon 
his enemies, Cecil, Cobham, andRaleigh.” 

When Essex saw himself thus cut off, and his pretenses ex- 
posed, he lost all self-command, and burst forth into passionate 
accusations of various principal persons of state, accusing 





* Bacon’s Works, vol, ii, p. 355. 
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them of treason, of murderous intentions, of anything that 
might come into the mind of adesperate man. He averred 
that Cecil was a partisan of the Infanta. He averred that a 
plot was laid to assassinate him. “Cobham, Cecil, Raleigh’s 
violence,” he shouted, “hath driven me to this necessary de- 
fense of my life.” He protested that he was an innocent man, 
in hourly danger of assassination, and that his course was a 
necessary expedient to save his life. And this Mr. Macaulay 
has the exquisite effrontery to pronounce true, and to say that 
Bacon knew it to be true! And now what next? Will he not 
say that Elizabeth prowled about the streets at midnight stab- 
bing people in the dark? Will he not say that Bacon never 
wrote the Novum Organum, but hired a hack to do it for him? 
Let him say what he will, nothing can astonish us after this. 
Does he not know that Essex was again and again invited, 
pressed, to offer any, the slightest proof of this—that he offered 
none, pretended to offer none; but only shuffled, and repeated 
the charge? Does he not know that an attempt was actually 
made on his part to procure the assassination of Raleigh? Does 
he not know that Essex himself afterwards retracted all this,— 
so far at least as to say “he was sorry he stood so upon his jus- 
tification at his arraignment,’ to confess that “he was justly 
spewed out of the realm,” to state under his own hand that, so 
far from being driven to these courses to defend his life, he was 
instigated to them by false and wicked men, “ who had most 
malicious and bloody purposes to subvert the state and govern- 
ment.”* And yet he says, “ this was true, and Bacon knew it 
to be true.” ; 

When it came Bacon’s turn to address the court,t he made a 
temperate and well-considered speech, in which he first showed 
that these accusations of Cecil, Raleigh, &c., besides being un- 
proven, were utterly improbable, incredible, and that the earl 
could only injure himself by making them : secondly, he pointed 
out the inconsistencies and contradictions in the stories of this 
sort which Essex had put in circulation—one time that he was 
to be stabbed in his bed, at another that he was to be slain in 
a boat, and again that he was to be killed by the Jesuits ;[ and 
finally, turning to the earl he addressed him thus :—* My Lord 
of Essex, it is evident you had planted in your heart a pretense 
against the government of your country, and as Pisistratus cal- 
culating upon the affections of the people, showed himself 





* See Essex’s Confession, Bacon’s Works, vol. ii, p. 374. 
Consisting of twenty-five Peers, several of them Essex’s relatives. 
Thomson's Life of Raleigh, p. 104. 
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wounded in the streets of Athens, so you entered the city in 
the vain hope that the citizens would join in your rebellion. In- 
deed, my lord, al! you have said or can say in these matters are 
but shadows, and therefore methinks it were your best course 
to confess, and not to justify.” This was sound advice. It was 
the only thing that could save Essex’s life. While he persisted in 
these mad accusations, he at once invited and justified his own 
destruction. And in thus exposing his pretenses, and counsel- 
ing him to submission, Bacon did him the only service it was 
now possible for him, or for any man, to render. We say this, 
not pretending that he retained for Essex his ancient friend- 
ship. It was not so. His friendship was dead. It could not 
now survive. We say it, admitting that Bacon was willing by 
a certain severity of tone toward the earl to discharge himself 
from all suspicion of sympathy with his present treason. But 
we do say that it was the wisest, and therefore kindest, advice 
Essex could have. But he was not to be counseled. At this 
point he broke in. “ The speech of Mr. Bacon,” said he, “calls 
upon me to defend myself; and be it known, my lords, I call 
upon him to be a witness for me, for he being a daily courtier, 
and having free access to her majesty, undertook to go to the 
queen on my behalf, and did write a letter most artificially, 
which was subscribed with my name; also another letter was 
drawn by him to occasion that latter, with others that should 
come from his brother, Mr. Anthony Bacon, both which letters 
he showed to the queen, and therein he did plead for me feel- 
ingly against those enemies, and pointed them out as particu- 
larly as possible; both which letters | know Mr. Secretary 
Cecil hath seen, and by them it will appear what conceit Mr. 
Bacon then held of me, so different from what he here coloreth 
and pleadeth against me.” That letter the reader has heard of 
before. It was written at a time when Bacon had not a doubt 
but that all treasonable designs or disloyal thoughts were as for- 
eign from Essex’s heart as from his own; and Essex allowed 
him to think so, and allowed his own name to be signed to it, 
while at the very time he and Cuffe were taking malicious and 
injurious counsel together. It was written, observe, after his 
first “nominal” trial, when he had been set at liberty, but was 
not restored to favor. We will now give the only passages in 
it which refer to Essex’s enemies, and let the reader note 
them carefully. “I believe most steadfastly the queen never 
meant to bring my cause to a public censure; and I believe as 
verily that since the sentence she meant to restore me to tend 
upon her person; but those who could use occasions (which it 
Was not in me to let) and amplify and ‘practice occasions to 
VOL. X. 
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represent to her majesty a necessity to bring me to the one, 
can and will do the like to stop me from the other. You say 
my errors were my prejudice, and therefore 1 can mend my- 
self. It is true; but those that know 1 can mend myself, and 
that if I ever recover the queen I will never lose her again, will 
never suffer me to obtain interest in her favor.”.... “ For, 
thanks be to God, that they which can make her majesty believe 
I counterfeit with her, cannot make God believe that I counter- 
feit with him,” &c. Thus wrote Bacon for Essex, believing 
him, without doubt, to be a true and loyal subject: thus Essex 
suffered him to write, carefully concealing from him several 
things! And here what is charged upon “his enemies?” That 
they were trying to murder him? That they were trying to do 
any injury to his person or estate? Simply, that they opposed 
his “restoration to favor,” his re-instatement in power. This 
was true,—just as true as that he whom Bacon had religiously 
believed an honest, though erring man, now stood confessed dis- 
honest and traitorous,—just as true as that Essex’s story now 
was, not the plain and simple matter Bacon had set forth, but 
that these “enemies” had been all along diligently seeking to 
murder him. And yet Mr. Macaulay says that Bacon had 
“stated under his own hand the very things which he now rep- 
resented as idle pretexts !” 

By the disclosure of this trick practiced upon the queen, 
however, Essex had perhaps accomplished one thing; he had 
succeeded in doing Bacon a great injury. For will Elizabeth 
fail to resent having been duped in this way? Poor earl! he 
hardly knew what he was about,—any more than he did after- 
wards when he accused those of having been his instigators to 
this treason, who were positively proven to have come to his 
aid only, upon his express solicitation. We shall forgive him: 
he seems hardly sane. 

To Essex’s speech Bacon replied, “My lord, I spent more 
hours to make you a good subject than upon any man in the 
kingdom besides; but since you have stirred up this point, I 
dare warrant you this letter will not blush to see the light, 
for I did but perform the part of an honest man, and ever |a- 
bored to have done you good, if it might have been, and to no 
other end ; for what I intended for your good was wished from 
the heart, without touch of any man’s honor.” 

Essex was condemned by the unanimous voice of the peers, 
and six days after suffered death, professing upon the scaffold 
great horror of his offenses. Poor man! He died as the fool 
dieth. He died and left England not the better, but worse, for 
his being born in it; he died and left it the better for his going 
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away. He has our pity; he might have had our admiration. 
He has our pity ; but rather that, in a time when good and true 
men were needed, he, with all his fine advantages, would be no 
more than a political gladiator; than that, being a gladiator, he 
managed his weapons ill. May he rest in peace, and there 
never be another wholly like him! 

We now pass on to the time of Elizabeth’s death, which 
happened two years after: merely remarking, that Bacon was 
honorably distinguished from almost every other courtier of the 
time, by refraining while she lived, from all attempts to ingra- 
tiate himself with her successor. He stood by her in all her 
sorrow and sickness of heart, while so many, more favored far 
than he, forsook ; saw her decently laid to rest; and then did 
what he could to make up for lost time. He succeeded suffi- 
ciently; he was a man of benign aspect, of courteous demeanor, 
and of gentle and winning ways ; who would neither flutter the 
timid king by an unseasonable display of valor, nor offend him by 
open opposition. He applied himself assiduously to a study of 
James’s character, whims and prejudices—no very lofty study— 
and conciliated him by proposing a plan for effecting one of the 
few wise things the king had at heart, namely, a union of the 
two kingdoms. He soon received the cheap honor of knight- 
hood, and saw that his way to promotion lay tolerably clear be- 
fore him. 

And now began his danger. He had been kept down long, too 
long; he was resolved, if possible, to be sono more ; nor was there 
need that he should be ; opportunity at length, fair opportunity, 
was given him to rise. Alas, they that rose under James must 
pay a certain price! They must show no insuperable aversion 
to being used now and then for questionable purposes. Which 
of all James’s chief officers escaped this degradation ? Did one ? 
We judge that Bacon early made up his mind to accept the 
conditions. 

However, for some years yet, there is nothing to allege 
against him, but rather more to be put to his credit than we have 
space to set down. He soon entered parliament ; and his parlia- 
mentary career is a bright chapter in his history. He plunged 
into the thick of legislative business ; engaged in all debates ; sat 
on twenty-nine committees ; was chosen mediator between the 
Lords and Commons; chosen to address the king upon the 
abuse of purveyors, upon the grievances of Commons, upon 
ecclesiastical grievances, &c. We wonder how he could find 
time for anything else, having so much of this work to do. 

But in the midst of all this came out his treatise upon the 
“ Advancement of Learning’—a work not composed in a day, 
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and breathing the calmest spirit of philosophy. And it may 
serve to show how truly great he was, that he could preserve 
this contemplative calmness while mingling actively in that 
perturbed element of legal and legislative life. 

In the year 1606, while his parliamentary labors continued 
unabated, he presented the king a “Discourse touching the 
Plantation of Ireland.” And here may be the place to say, that 
of all the statesmen of that period, Bacon seems the truest friend 
to Ireland. So early as 1601 his labors in behalf of that un- 
happy country began. He then addressed to Secretary Cecil a 
letter, “ with some reasons enclosed,” in which he advocated 
first, a toleration of religion, secondly, an efficient administra- 
tion ot justice, and thirdly, the judicious bestowment of rewards 
instead of relying on severity alone. Under which last head, he 
mentions the carrying generally of an even course between the 
English and Irish, whether it be in competition or in contro- 
versy, as if they were one nation, without that same partial 
course which hath been held by governors and counselors 
there. ... the countenancing of their nobility as well in this 
court as there ; the imparting of knighthood ; the care of edu- 
cating their children, &c. Oh, how slow men are to accept 
wise counsels! “ Wisdom crieth in the streets,” but we heed 
her not ; we go our own chosen ways, and when at length the 
evil day finds us, are taken by surprise as though there had been 
not the least reason in the world to expect it. And when one 
sees how it has been, it becomes hard to forgive the miserable 
temporizers of our own day, who think God has gone to sleep, 
who go on heaping wrongs upon the head of the already too 
much wronged, saying, “ Offices, dividends are good, and days 
of judgment never come.” England’s day of trial has arrived, 
and now that same injured Ireland is poison in her cup. Irish 
beggars choke up the streets of her cities ; the throng of wretched, 
starving, Irish laborers daily presses multitudes of her own Saxon 
laborers over the verge into the abyss of pauperism ; she reaps the 
fruit of her a ; and thy day, too, O America, comes on apace. 
“ Croaker ?” es, Croaker, or what else you will. You, 
with your miserable fugitive slave laws; you, with your faith- 
ful city that has become an harlot, in which righteousness 
lodged, but now slave-catchers ; you will find that there is One 
who never croaks, but smites, when he has waited long in vain. 
Swear by your spreading acres, swear by your growing millions, 
that the day of retribution shall not come: He who poises a 
world on His finger’s end, to whom wheeling spheres are but as 
the dust of the balance, sees your small patch of a continent 
without astonishment, and little meditates to condition his elec- 
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tions upon the tipping of your ballot-boxes. Do justice ; love 
mercy ; seek truth; relieve the oppressed; defend the father- 
less, torn’from mothers’ bosoms ; plead for the wife widowed by 
sales in the market, while her husband jives. Your land is ful! 
of silver and gold, and there is no end to your treasures; but 
the plunder of the poor is in your houses, and though the 
roofs were propped up with mountains, they shall fall. Shall 
fall, unless you make haste to do 7 while yet a season 
and space for repentance is given.—Had Bacon’s wise, noble 
counsel, with regard to Ireland been well attended to and fol- 
lowed, what sufferings and sorrows had been saved! It was not, 
not heeded then, but now it must be. Nor this only, but other 
counsel must now be given and heeded, and that without delay. 

About this time Bacon prepared and presented to the king a 
paper “ On the True Greatness of Britain.” In this paper he 
takes the ground that the true strength and wealth of a kingdom 
is not in its money, but in its men ; that courage, patriotism, 
intelligence, are the true sinews of war, the true guaranties of 
peace, the true and sole basis of national greatness. This fact, 
that human qualities come first, and human conditions follow 
upon these ; that the material proceeds out of the spiritual, the 
visible out of the invisible—is one that men are slow to recognize 
speculatively, still slower to believe practically. When men 
come to see and know and believe that the outward is but pro- 
jected from the inward,—that things seen are shadows cast by 
the unseen,—that qualities are the true substances,—then a 
new era indeed will arrive. Till this recognition takes place, 
all remains uncertain——Another point set forth in this paper 
has come now to be acknowledged, namely, that material 
wealth is worth more, is really a greater amount of wealth, in 
many hands than in few. 

Other tracts written during these years are weighty, and 
well worthy of mention; but as we are not yet emancipated 
from the conditions of time and space, they must pass without 
more said upon them. 

Thus have we brought forward Bacon’s history to the time 
when he assumes responsible office under James, and so passed 
into a new sphere of activity. Henceforth, a darker shade, lit- 
tle by little, mingles with the story of his life. Much noble, 
right noble endeavor, not easily estimated too highly, remains, 
and always to the end of his life remains, to be set down: but 
there are also injurious, almost damning compliances to record. 
Compliances which bore him up, only to fling him again from 
the highest post to the ground ; where in sorrow and shame he lay 
during the few lingering years of his life, only to rise slowly as 
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men forgave his errors and learned to appreciate his work. Nor 
yet so high but many a Macaulay may set heel upon his neck 
and display a cheap and wordy virtue in contempt of the err- 
ing and falling great™ 

or ourself, our task is simple. We have only to carry an 
even hand, balk no truth, never hide what cannot be excused, 
nor excuse what is worthy of blame. Yet it shall not be for- 
gotten that to them who love much, much shall be forgiven. 
And it were wicked, it were mean, to deny that Bacon nobly 
loved Man, and nobly, fruitfully labored for his good. Had he 
been equal to himself! 

In the year 1607, in the 48th year of his age, Bacon was 
made Solicitor-General ; and thereby became officially and re. 
sponsibly connected with the mixed up, and to a large extent ig- 
noble government of James. James did not govern nobly and 
holily,—his officers and counselors must act according to the 
quality of his government. If any one of the more active and 

rominent among them escaped this doom, we have forgotten 
im. 

We do not suppose that any great spiritual change for the 
worse took place in Bacon, during these ensuing years. Only, he 
was placed in a position where the fatal weakness of his charac- 
ter would be to the greatest degree manifested. The worst 
thing that could ever befall such a man as Bacon would be to 
be placed in a condition of dependence upon and duty towurd 
one who was himself a man of prejudiced, impure, selfish will. 

Bacon’s character is an unsolved problem. Macaulay works 
the problem out after his fashion, and obtaius for answer,—“ A 
mean-souled wretch, with a large intellect.” Whoso can be sat- 
isfied with this, let him be satisfied. To those who cannot we 
offer this—A man great, truly great, but of a greatness not 
complete and consistent with itself. If you ask us whether the 
grand purpose and grand labor of his life were noble, we can 
answer with a clear and sure, Yes. If you ask us if he he ad- 
hered to that purpose and pursued that labor under difficulties 
and oppressions which would have forbidden an ordinary man 
to take thought for anything but his own immediate welfare, 
we can again answer unhesitatingly, Yes. But if you ask us 
if the bread-and-butter details of his life were consistent with 
this nobleness of purpose and labor, then we answer, No, 
they were not,—he did shameful things in his life. The heart- 
beat of his purpose was steady, but its warm current did not 
circulate —_ into all the parts of his life. 

The portion of Bacon’s life which follows, until the time of 
his downfall, does not greatly interest us. To be sure, that 
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great secret labor of thought goes on unabated, earnest and 
unselfish as ever. He is slowly toiling upward toward the No- 
vuni Organum: and the fidelity, the sincerity, of this toil, must 
not be underrated, still less forgotten. It is always the strong, 
deep undercurrent of this life. This was the saving ballast of 
the man; without it, he would, we believe, have gone to utter 
wreck. And his case may show us how one great, earnest, 
overcoming purpose, one true, steadfast, faithful tabet, may keep 
a man spiritually alive and sweet at heart, amid much of outward 
taint. That Novum Organun, so long imagined, so long strug- 
gled after, was Bacon’s salvation. Still, during these years he 
was verging toward compliances, which would almost ruin 
him, spite of this central preserving influence.—The -great 
thinker is always the citizen of two worlds,—worlds ne- 
cessarily separate, sometimes too far apart ; namely, the world 
he thinks, and the world he lives in, and therein has his bread 
and meat. If he be one of strenuous and heroic make, he will, 
likely enough, be so faithful to his thought as to become a trou- 
bler to his time; cursed with many curses, it may be, by 
those who take his work amiss; visited inwardly with many 
chagrins for the more than half failure that his life has to be: 
failure, for however much he may accomplish, the best of his 
thought, he must die and leave a promise yet unfulfilled. If, 
on the contrary, he be one of slighter and more open texture, 
he will be apt to compromise more ; nay, under peculiar pres- 
sure, may compromise fatally, for his dignity, his peace of mind, 
and his favor with God and the aftertime. It is an evil and un- 
safe course, sure to lead in the end to bitter regret and self-re- 
proach; yet at the outset owing not to wickedness, but weak- 
ness,—the spring of it rather lack of courage and of will than 
of just feeling and the intent to do well. Meanwhile, the great 
victim by every compliance is more entangled and more boun- 
den to comply ; till at length, it may be, he abandons his out- 
ward life to the rule of that society in which he dwells, seeking 
to recover himself into spiritual health by and in thought alone. 
He establishes, or tries to establish, for himself the rule of 
a balancing compensation, repaying the wrong of his conduct 
by the right of his thought, and becoming perhaps more earnest 
in the latter as he more complies in the former. 

Such was Bacon : a man, great, generous, true in thought ; un- 
happily weak in will and compliant in action. He had not the 
heroic temperament. His was no granite soul, that stands and 
lets all the billows of society beat and roar against it,—onl 
beating themselves back, while that remains steadfast, cmanul 
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immovable. And yet that grand undercurrent of his life, set- 
ting toward truth with a deep and steady tide, saved him. 

Of Bacon’s course during the time that he was Solicitor, we 
can barely mention his efforts for Law Reform,—a matter upon 
which there need be no lack of interest even in our time. 

In October, 1612, he became Attorney-General. Grateful for 
this favor, ambitious of higher place, he seems now to have 
submitted himself to James more compliantly than ever. In 
the man to whom he thus subjected himself, he was most unfor- 
tunate ; in the time, unfortunate. In the man, for there was no 
magnanimity in James. In the time, for the clock of the world 
had struck another hour. The Reformation was beginning to 
bear fruit,—the great struggle commencing. Man had begun 
to know that he was man. Bacon himself, in the character of 
his thought, his philosophy, was one of the least dubitable attes- 
tations of this. But Bacon was two men, not one,—greater if he 
had been but one. In heart, in thought, he was with the many ; 
habit, culture, interest, drew him in the opposite direction. 
By ministering to man he fulfilled his mission ; by adhering to 
James he obeyed his prejudices, and sought his fortunes. 

Bacon’s first notable act as Attorney-General was to make a 
strenuous effort to put down the miserable custom which lately 
drove Mr. Rhett from the Senate,—the custom of duelling ; the 
second was to obey James, with apparent alacrity, in putting 
poor Peacham to the rack, to extort confession, and in tampering 
with judges, to procure an unjust conviction. This is the 
truth ; and the truth must be told. Let not the offense be palli- 
ated. Let it stand on record to be wondered at, and to be ab- 
horred. King David’s was hardly worse, and more deeply re- 
pented of. Perhaps some Nathan, with his stern, terrible, 
“Thou art the man,” might have brought Bacon to the same 
contrition ; but none such appeared. And yet truth, which de- 
mands this exposure, has also other demands to make. Bacon’s 
offense was not the same, tried by the standards of that time, 
which it is, tried by ours. He still remained to no small degree 
a favorite with the Commons. He still retained the honor and 
affection of high-minded men. Even Milton several times 
quotes him as venerated authority, nowhere whispers reproach 
ame him. It must also be owned and cannot be denied— 

acaulay himself cannot deny—that Bacon was the kindest- 
hearted statesman of his time. In two conspicuous instances 
he diverted Elizabeth from purposes of cruelty. He was from 
the first and to the last the steadfast advocate of mild gov- 
ernment. But Macaulay’s argument runs thus: Bacon is a 
wretch for one bad act. because that act is such as you might 
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expect from almost any man sooner than from him. He was 
such in the quality of his thought, stood so commonly in the ut- 
most advance of thought and sentiment, that any act of his 
which represents the low and not the highest sentiment of his 
time, takes you by surprise, and seems unlikely ; you are sure 
he could not have done it out of his own heart. But one such 
act he does; therefore he is wholly and altogether bad.” We 
find fault with such reasoning. Why, we pay the highest honor 
to a man in expecting noble action from him. Just as when a 
man has proved himself possessed of the first genius, we com- 
plain if he writes such a book as a man much inferior to him 
might have written. Our complaint expresses our sense of his 
greatness.—“* If another man had done this act ;—but Bacon !” 
True, but what means our astonishment? “ Bacon far behind 
fis age! Bacon clinging to exploded abuses!” You intend, 
Mr. Macaulay, these exclamation points for Bacon’s ignominy. 
Did it occur to you that you were paying him a high compli- 
ment? Who taught us to expect noble action from Bacon? 
Did not he do it himself? Teach us, sir, to expect the same 
from you; and if at any time you thwart our expectation, we 
will speak of your defection;—if it must be spoken of,—in sor- 
row and with forgiveness ; even as we would speak of a father’s 
errors, with hushed voices and bowed heads. 

Eight years pass; James is in hot strife with his subjects. 
Prince and people, no longer of one mind, one interest, behold 
their “natural enemies” in each other. The world-clock has 
sounded its new hour into many harts; but the heart of the 
king, beneath its wrappages of pride, cunning and self-conceit, 
cannot hear: already a Cromwell is dimly and distantly fore- 
told. And Bacon is on the wrong side! But the wrong side 
is still able to reward his adherence. He has become Lord 
Keeper, Lord Chancellor: the highest official position in the 
kingdom has been for four years occupied by that “ raw youth” 
whom Cecil despised and Elizabeth neglected. The Novum Or- 
ganum, too, has seen the light. Perhaps not a man in Europe 
occupied a position so splendid. And now his wrongful compli- 
ances are to return upon him, and cast him to the ground. 

Of Bacon’s conduct as Chancellor, Macaulay, with some ma- 
lignity, labors to give the worst impression. He says that 
Bacon allowed some of his eight thousand decisions to be influ- 
enced, if not dictated, by the sovereign, or, what is the same 
thing, by Buckingham. Undoubtedly so; and therein he was 
blameworthy. Only, the reviewer forgets to mention that Ba- 
con, in submitting to this interference, did what every Chan- 
cellor had done for fifty years. Nay, he actually turns against 
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Bacon his own efforts to put a stop to this. The mild old 
Chancellor strove for freedom to be just—protested against in- 
terference, as what had long perverted justice. And yet in spe- 
cial cases, where freedom was allowed, he probably submitted. 
So Macaulay makes his condemnation of this abuse, his efforts 
to put it away, an aggravation of his compliances. Such is this 
reviewer's logic. Bacon’s partial fidelity to the better convic- 
tions of his intellect is constantly pleaded against him. He was 
usually in advance of his age; but as he was not always in 
advance of it, therefore he was a wretch! Painful it surely is, 
to see such a man as Bacon, not wholly, but only half, true to 
his own high and just thought. But what legerdemain of logic 
is this, which would therefore thrust him below those who were 
too mean, selfish, and greedy, ever to deal with high consider- 
ations of justice at all? More, far more, would we honor him, 
had he possessed the true martyr spirit, and preferred “rather 
to be a wretch and a fool in this world, than to soil his white 
garments by any compliance.” But to condemn and execrate 
a man for the nobleness he did exhibit, because that nobleness 
was not altogether victoriously asserted, is what does not com- 
mend itself to our mind. 

Bacon asserts of himself that “he was the justest Chancellor 
which had sat upon the woolsack since his father’s death.” We 
have no doubt this was true. And it is a fact of some signifi- 
cance that, of all his several thousand decisions, not one was 
ever reversed. But unhappily (or in sterner mood shall we say 
happily ?) the period for “ measuring themselves by themselves, 
and comparing themselves among themselves,” was now past. 
He had been connected with a base, injurious government, a 
government of obsolete ideas, of ignoble methods; he had 
winked at, nay, shared in, the abuses he could not prevent; 
and as is not seldom the case, chastisement was to fall on the 
best, first. 

A Reform Parliament had assembled ; had assumed the ag- 
gressive, and was bent on invading James wherever it found 
him vulnerable. An opportunity soon offered of attacking him 
through his Chancellor. 

As Attorney-General Bacon had an income of more than five 
thousand pounds. As Chancellor his fees amounted to but little 
above nine hundred. He soon fell into debt and distress. What 
should he do? A resource was offered in the presents which 
suitors often presented to Chancellors, and which most Ch2n- 
cellors had been wont to receive. Sir Thomas More, indeed, 
had adroitly declined them,—so adroitly as not to offend his 
suitors by seeming to think they wished to bribe him, rather 
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than meant to make a free gift. Bacon in his distress for money 
allowed his servants to take these presents. And if he had al- 
ways decided accordingly, there would have been no trouble. 
For in the case of both those who entered the accusation 
against him, the complaint was in form that, rnoven they had 
presented him with such and such sums, he had not decided in 
their favor. However, the complaint once made, Bacon could 
not escape. Every instance, of which any clue could be ob- 
tained, was industriously hunted out. Persons who had given 
freely and complained of nothing, were compelled to testify. 
Twenty-eight instances, in which gifts had been received, 
were discovered. Of these several were cases of which he had 
borrowed money of suitors. Some were made by persons who 
had no cause depending. Five or six were made during the 
dependence of a suit. The remainder, constituting the major- 
ity of all, were made at some period after a decree was passed. 
The smallest present was between forty and fifty pounds. 
The largest was one thousand; but this Macaulay allows he 
had a right to take. None of these cases was recent. Still, 
Bacon could not escape. We have, indeed, no doubt he might 
have made a strong defense. But this James commanded him 
not to do; it would endanger him and his Buckingham. The 
other might have persisted ; but to what purpose? Poor man! 
the “merciful chastisement” was come ; he had nothing to do 
but bare his shoulders to receive it. To the charge of hier 
he pleaded guilty ; he fell, and James made no effort to stay his 
fall. We are glad he did not. We look on with a stern satis- 
faction to see “the noblest Roman of them all” go down, be- 
cause he had not been true to his own nobleness,—had partici- 
pated in the meanness of those who stood. Had he lived and 
died a prosperous man, perhaps we could not forgive him. Now 
we can. 

Fallen, Bacon reappears in his true greatness. Adversity re- 
stores him to us. Five heavy, retributive, contrite years he 
passed, toiling still as ever; and then his head sought its last 
pillow. We steal forward to take our last look of him, and then 
give him up, sadly, but willingly, to the Grave. “Man goeth to 
his long home, and the mourners go about the streets.” 


An estimate of Bacon’s mind and character we shall not at- 
tempt. One quality only we shall mention ; being that around 
which, in our view, the whole worth of him clusters. That 
quality is his truthfulness. He gives in every word upon oath; 
nay, he thinks upon oath. So deep, strong, and overmastering 
is the tide of truth in his being, that it constantly prevails over 
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his desire to justify himself; he is unable to arrest or turn it 
aside even if, for the moment, he would. He cannot play the 
attorney in his own behalf. Truth is the fixed, dominant habit 
of his soul,—his law, as gravitation is that of the spheres. His 
account of any matter is true by a necessity above his imme- 
diate volition. 

Now we find persons enough who would not consciously tell 
a lie, yet whose thoughts invariably die to them upon any matter 
in which they are personally concerned. Do they have a dif- 
ference with another? Hear their account of the matter a 
while afterward, and you find it garbled to an extent, which, if 
- know accurately what the fact is, shocks and sickens you. 

ay, you do not need always an acquaintance with the circum- 
stances to feel assured that this account is garbled. It wears 
the unmistakable ex-parte air, and cannot be true: not this, 
whatever may. Itis wonderful what a power there is in the 
minds of some to melt and thaw the most solid, stubborn facts 
into a mere dew of flattery for their own souls. Look with 
their eyes, and how the proportions of all things are changed! 
It is like looking through bad glass, which stretches a ten-year- 
old boy into a colossus, and turns asix-footer into a great squat 
baby waddling along in coat and boots. And yet they would 
be far from telling a lie. They have been told where all liars 
go! And this may serve to teach us that spiritual culture is 
something other than merely giving precepts duly fortified 
with promise and threatening. If your artillery of precepts 
show formidable enough, many will surrender incontinently : 
but the true victory may be nearer, and may be farther off. 
Bacon was right when he showed that the true problem of cul- 
ture is to get one—not merely afraid to tell a lie, but—able to 
think the truth. And this is to be accomplished by dismiss- 
ing all idols from the mind, and coming to the true worship 
of Truth. 

Bacon’s truthfulness shines out very conspicuously in the ac- 
count he gives of dubious passages in his own life. We should 
expect him to favor himself here; yet his account is such as 
ee would look for from the most exact and impartial of be- 

olders. It has the indubitable tone of truth; we know him to 


be veracious as we do that a bell is sound, when we hear it ring 
out perfectly sound and clear. 

e pass now to consider what Bacon did for mankind. He 
is commonly called the Father of the Inductive Philosophy. 
This Macaulay disputes; and is, perhaps, right. He is not 
strictly the author but the great patron of the Inductive method ; 
being related to it, perhaps we might say, somewhat as Newton 
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to the Copernican system. He first discovered what might be 
made of it; discovered that the method then in use was barren 
utterly, and would be,—that you might as well plough and 
plant the shore-sand.—Mr. Longfellow, in his late poem, the 
Golden Legend, introduces the conversation of two students at 
a Medical College in the middle ages: from which it appears 
that they spent there eight years, of which the first three were 
passed in studying Logic. The schoolmen believed fully in the 
plenary inspiration of Aristotle. And their method was to read 
out of him a few first principles, and from these elaborately 
spin and draw out such facts and special principles as they 
needed. Of course, the art of spinning, called logic, was the 
first thing to be acquired. However, we know but very little 
of the schoolmen, and shall say no more under this head, except 
this,—that Bacon brought into use the only method by which 
any progress in science can take place. 

2. He changed the objects as well as the methods of intellec- 
tual labor. He saw in advance what the next great task of 
mankind must be, and succeeded in engaging the intellect of 
Europe upon that task. He clearly saw and said that man’s great- 
est outward enemies are his necessities ; that his necessities yield 
to science only ; that his condition is bettered by so much, and 
only so much, as he discovers what are his relations to the world 
he lives in; that therefore his first business is to find out accu- 
rately what the fact of the world is; that so the great labor of 
thought should be a labor of discovery ; and hence, that to add 
one fact to the stock of human knowledge was to confer a bene- 
fit on mankind,—while any unimaginable nicety of skill in the 
art of disputation, exercised for its own sake, was no better 
than skill to keep four eggs in the air without breaking them. 

Ever and anon mankind feels its way obscurely toward a new 
task. It is a great happiness if there then arise one gifted to in- 
terpret this tendency, to see what is wanted, and to point out 
the methods by which it may be reached. When Bacon arose, 
the task that lay before man was to take more full possession of 
the earth, and so make himself somewhat more at home in that 
scene of things where he is placed. But it is use that gives 
possession ; it is knowledge that gives use. The Indians were 
no possessors of America; for they were merely robbers in the 
domain of nature, not provident users of her bounties and in- 
terpreters of her laws. They held the earth as a place where 
they might camp and forage; not as one which it was theirs 
to make the household and homestead of the race. 

It was Bacon who clearly and distinctly gave man this task. 
He brought up the cultivated intellect of jal face to face 
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with Nature, and said, “ There, know that, make that known; 
this shall be your share of the world’s work for a time.” True, 
it was rather material than spiritual nature which he regarded. 
True, he aimed more to better the condition, than to enrich the 
quality, of man. But a great work of this kind also needs to be 
done. And we may reflect that the outward condition of man 
has somewhat to do with his inward state. It is true, that by 
an excessive attention to his mere external condition, man may 
bring himself into a kind of servitude and slavery to things. 
“Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind.” 

But this is our fault, not that of him who told us how to 
better our condition, and compelled idle intellect to assist us. 

Bacon, then, gave the intellect of Europe for its object the 
enlargement and solace of man, instead of its own exaltation ; 
for its task the interpretation of Nature, the discovery of the 
true fact of things; and for its method Induction. 

8. Bacon may be ranked among the principal authors of 
modern democracy. He was no democrat; his leanings were 
all toward absolutism: as indeed were those of all Europe. 
Thought had broken free; but, as Guizot has remarked, the 
same period which witnessed its escape from prison, saw tri- 
umph the principle of absolutism in government. He was no 
democrat ; neither was Luther; yet modern democracy owes 
much to them. Both assumed for man, as such, a value, a dignity, 
a worth, which had never been accorded him before. Luther, by 
maintaining that every man is through reason and conscience di- 
rectly related to the Omniscient and All-Good ; Bacon, by show- 
ing that all the costly arrangements of Nature are with reference 
to man, and that the highest mission of thought is to serve him, 
He cared not that the demos should rule ; no doubt thought it 
unfit to rule: as indeed it will prove itself unfit, if it shall leave 
off the worship of God to fall to the worship of its own will. 
But his heart was with the many, not the few; his labor was 
always for the comfort, enlargement, and furtherance of man- 
kind. 

The root of all democracy is reverence for man, as man, not 
as conventionally ennobled. That is therefore the democratic 
thinker, who places man above science; makes knowledge, 
learning, his servant, dignified by the help it renders him, not 
he by the possession of that; whose desire is not to work up 
the millions as waste material, into here and there a brilliant 
and accomplished individual, but who, reversing this, makes the 
gifted and accomplished individual servant and helper to the 
millions, to man. 
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Essex was the opposite of this. To him, with all his fine 
humanities, English manhood was but wool to be carded and 
spun and woven in the loom of battle, into robes of “glory” 
for my Lord of Essex. 

The working man of this day knows that he is Man. He 
respects himself. He is willing to till the soil; to callous his 
palms in guiding the plow or swinging the scythe; to grow 
tanned and uncomely in the sun, or blackened at the forge, or 
crooked at the bench; but not to be given up as waste mate- 
rial, used for its best purpose when woven into cloth to adorn 
the shoulders of the few; not to be considered one to whom 
the high truths of nature have no relation, who is but a drudge 
and hireling in her domain, a mere feeder for her chosen ones. 
No, but he claims, and rightly claims, that those who are ex- 
cused from his sweaty toil, and privileged to think and know, 
shall still hold him for their equal brother, and think and study 
in his behalf. 

But for this recognition of himself he is much indebted to 
Francis Bacon. Not to Bacon alone; still more, perhaps, to 
Luther ; infinitely more to One who is worshiped in the 
churches in Christendom. For we do firmly believe, that the 
stream of Bacon’s, as well as Luther’s, thought issued forth at 
Nazareth. 

4. Finally, Bacon is, under another form, the great Prophet 
and Precursor of a new era in the history of mankind,—the era 
of positive knowledge. Mankind has needed a body of cer- 
tainty, on which it could take its stand and say, “This much 
we know.” ‘This as yet it had not. Men had thought much, 
and been exalted by their thought; had discoursed and ha- 
rangued in eloquent and persuasive fashion ; had reasoned and 
argued in subtler wise than they willever argue again; had 
sung gloriously,—nay, in Bacon’s own time one was singing in 
the true world-tone, the language that all nations understand ; 
for Shakspeare was his contemporary. But how much was 
there on which Man could put his finger, and say, “ This I do 
not think,—I know? If he looked up to the heaven, what did 
he know about that? To one man, Copernicus, the truth re- 
specting that had begun to intimate itself. Kepler and Galileo 
were confirming and advancing his views: yet they had ad- 
vanced but a little way. If he looked to the earth he lived on, 
what did he know about that? He did not know what was 
even the superficial shape of it. Tide, wind, climate, rain, 
heat and cold, production and decay, were all profoundest 
mysteries. No,—perhaps these will always be mysteries ; 
—they were matters of superstition. For faith cannot cover 
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the whole ground of our relation to Nature. Knowledge has 
its place, and till knowledge comes, that place will be supplied 
by superstition. 

It is curious to see how simple are some of even Bacon’s re- 
marks,—just the shrewd guesses of a child, at which our school 
children would now laugh. For instance, he observes that the 
middle region of the air is coldest,—that nearer either to the 
sun or earth, warmer. Which, says he, is the reason that 
the tops of the lesser mountains are covered with snow, while 
the summits of the highest (they, you understand, surpassing 
the middle region) are made too warm for snow by the near 
proximity of the sun! 

Even the simplest and commonest things about himself were 
to man as much beyond understanding as things farthest off. 
He did not know what his sight was, nor his hearing, nor his 
smelling, nor his walking, nor anything. Even the idea of a 
fixed law, according to which all things take place, was very 
weak, or quite dormant, in his mind. 

No wonder that the voice of the past was so potent with 
him, when the present spoke to him in an unknown tongue. 
No wonder he could be argued into the grossest superstitions, 
while there was hardly a single unmistakable present fact, on 
which he could lay hold and say, “ Your argument is not true, 
for it contradicts this ! 

We used to be much amused with the doings of two dogs, 
Veto and Fowler, whose owners did business together. If 
Veto came to Fowler’s house, Fowler easily whipped him. If 
Fowler came to Veto’s house, Veto as easily whipped him. 
The reason was, that when the dogs got abroad, upon unknown 
ground, they grew superstitious, and therefore weak. 

Well, before the age of knowledge man was not at home any- 
where, not at home in the world ; it was always a strange place 
to him. And therefore it was only the bravest soul and clearest 
intellect which could not be made the captive of superstition. 
The voice of the past was all-powerful with him, because the 
present moaned unintelligibly. He believed whatever was told 
him,—or assented to it,—for, why not? But let him get to be 
at home in the world; let him by large knowledge make him- 
self strong and established in this living present ; then, crouching 
no longer, he turns to the past, standing erect, and says, “ Well, 
now we will hear again what you had to say. He is at home, 
he knows his ground. He marches forward, too, toward the fu- 
ture with a firmer step,— 


“ Naught that abides in it 
Daunting him.” 
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The disposition to re-judge the past, so strongly manifested 
during the last fifty years, and still manifest, is significant. 
Nothing can escape. All things must be summoned anew to 
the bar of human judgment, and stand the test of a new trial. 
We re-judge the past, because we have become otherwise related 
to it. If some of the manifestations of this spirit are evil, still, 
let us not be affrighted. Truth may suffer, but cannot be over- 
thrown. When the ground is ploughed, the old growth is turned 
under, and all looks barren ; but it will not continue so. If the 
old faith in the providential interference of God with the affairs 
of the world ceases to guide our governments, and belief in a 
higher, spiritual law—intimate with all things, permeating all, 
judging, compensating every whnere—does not come to supply its 
place; yet the result is sure. Greater numbers of men will 
rise to high planes of thought and life. Let believers be the 
most earnest, willing and expectant of investigators; or own 
themselves sceptics, and not believers. Let reverence not re- 
sist knowledge, but promote and guide it. God lives, unwea- 
ried, and all truth is His. 

This great world-period—of the knowledge of fixed laws—be- 
gan with the oceanic discoveries and with Copernicus; and Ba- 
con assumed toward it the relation of Patron, and, as it were, 
Prophet, by being the great fore-thinker of his time. Two and 
a quarter centuries have gone by since his death, and how 
much has changed !—how much is changing,—yet to change! 
Not only outwardly, but inwardly, the man of this time differs 
from the man of two centuries ago. Nothing is more remark- 
able at this time than the hunger of men for tacts. If you wish 
wholly and heartily to convince them, tell them, not what was, 
but what indubitably is. Open up to them, the significance of 
this great to-day ; reveal to them its binding, living laws ; and 
expect to be heeded. 

Our task is finished. The work that for months has lain be- 
fore us, making leisure laborious, is now brought to a conclu- 
sion; and though little is done of what it seemed possible to do, 
we are glad to find the end. For, while, in these early June 
days we sit writing last words, through the open window 
come the voices of birds inviting us to their groves. Their 
tones are kindly, and sound to our ears like a sweet promise of 
summer rest. 

But it was in chill December that the drooping Bacon was 
borne by loving hands to his last couch at Highgate. The win- 
ter wore wearily away, spring opened, and the first days of 
“ April, with his shoures sote,” had passed, while yet the dying 
man lingered. But now the bourne was reached ; and when 
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the sun went down upon the 9th of that month, his slant rays 
fell upon the house where lay all that was mortal of Francis 
Bacon. 

At his request he was buried in the same grave with his 
mother. 

In his will was found the touching clause : “ For my memory 
I bequeath it to men’s charitable speeches, and to foreign na- 
tions and the next ages.” The words hold us. We linger, mur- 
muring and repeating them. And thus lingering, this becomes 
a requiem, singing itself in our thoughts,—‘“ to men’s charita- 
ble speeches and to foreign nations and the next ages.” 


Art. IL—ETHICS OF EDITORSHIP. 


Reply to the strictures of Lord Mahon and others, on the mode 
of editing the Writings of Washington: by Jarep Sparks. 
Cambridge, 1852. 


Tue pamphlet, bearing the above mentioned title, is a re- 
ae ses of three letters, which first appeared in the New 

ork Evening Post, a month or two since. In February and 
March of last year, a writer for that paper, with the nom de 
plume, Friar Lubin, charged President Sparks with varying 
widely, in his edition of Washington’s writings, from the origi- 
nal manuscripts. A suspicion of this, he observes, he should 
not have thought of entertaining, had he not heard that Mr. 
Hallam had remarked “a striking difference between some of 
the letters given by Sparks, and letters purporting to be the 
same found in other compilations.” For the purpose of ascer- 
taining how far this suspicion was well founded, he made a 
comparison between certain letters of Washington, published 
by Mr. W. B. Reed, of Philadelphia, and the same letters, 
published in extracts only, by Mr. Sparks. The result of this 
comparison he claims to be, that Mr. Sparks has not only 
allowed himself grammatical and other verbal alterations, but 
has altered certain passages and suppressed others in such sort 
as materially to affect the sense. 

This charge has been repeated by Lord Mahon, in the newly 
published volumes of his “ History of England, from the peace 
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of Utrecht.” This author, who is in general mild and moderate 
in his statements, indulges in severe and sweeping censures of 
what he conceives to be Mr. Sparks’s sins against the laws of 
editorship. He says in one place, in the appendix to his late 
volumes, that 

“Mr. Sparks has printed no part of the correspondence precisely as Washington 
wtote it, but has greatly altered, and as he thinks corrected and embellished it. 
Such a liberty with the writings of such a man might be justifiable, nay, even in 
some respects necessary, if Washington and his principal contemporaries had been 
still alive; but the date of this publication, the year 1838, leaves, as I conceive, no 
adequate vindication for tampering with the truth of history. The charge, which I 
make upon this ~ ge is mainly derived from a comparison of Washington's letters 
to President Reed, (which in Reed’s biography are printed precisely from the 
original Mss.,) and the same letters, as they appear in Mr. Sparks’s collections.” 

As Lord Mahon proceeds upon this to give the same proofs 
of his charge which Friar Lubin had furnished to the Evening 
Post, it is likely that his attention was first called to the subject 
by some American correspondent,—either the writer for the 
Post, or some one else who sent his article to England. The 
Quarterly Review for April of this year endorses this charge 
of Lord Mahon’s, and it may now fairly be said to be published 
wherever the English language is spoken. 

Let us now look at the amount of the charge, the evidence 
sustaining it, and its bearing upon the value of the “ Writings 
of Washington.” This we mean to do in a spirit of impartiality, 
without the slightest bias towards any of the plaintiffs, or to- 
wards the defendant. For President Sparks, and his services 
to American history, we entertain the highest respect, and have 
no doubt that this respect will be greatly increased, when his 
original historical investigations in our history shall be given to 
the world. At the same time we have no disposition to defend 
him against fair proof of erroneous judgment in his office of 
editor of Washington’s writings. Of Friar Lubin we know 
nothing, and do not allow ourselves to suspect who conceals 
himself under this signature. Lord Mahon, who is an emi- 
nently pleasing and readable historian, shows through his earlier 
volumes a mind above party prejudices, and a conscientiousness 
in his statements which entitles him to all respect, and we should 
receive a severe censure like that which we have quoted from 
him, as being forced from its author by the pressure of truth. 

The evidence to support this charge is principally drawn from 
about eighteen of Washington’s letters, written in 1775 and 
1776, io Mr. Reed, who had been appointed by Washington his 
military secretary during the siege of Boston, and who after- 
wards, when called away by other duties, lived on very confi- 
dential terms with the commander in chief. A number of other 
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letters, pertaining to later years, from Washington to Reed, 
may be found in Mr. Sparks’s collection ; but if we understand 
the subject they were not copied from the original manuscripts, 
but drawn from another source, of which we shall presently 
speak. The letters in question Mr. Sparks pronounces to be 
the most imperfect that he has ever seen from Washington’s 
pen. “They were evidently written,” says he, ‘in perfect coh- 
fidence, and without any thought that they would ever be pub- 
lished. I used more caution in selecting trom these letters than 
from any others.”* Whether by this it is intended only that 
some letters were chosen for publication, or also that parts of 
letters were omitted, is not apparent. It would appear, however, 
that the editor of Washington’s writings took, as he had a per- 
fect right to do, both these liberties; and particularly that in 
one or. two instances he omitted certain passages out of regard 
to the memory of Washington. 

Thus in a letter of January 31, 1776, Washington allows 
himself the following severe words concerning the mother 
country: “A nation which seems to be lost to every sense of 
virtue, and those feelings which distinguish a civilized people 
from the most barbarous savages.” All this disappears in Wash- 
ington’s writings. Now, as we just said, the editor had a right 
to omit passages or parts of letters, which for any reason he did 
not think worthy of publication. He was only making a selec- 
tion out of an immense mass of letters, which would fill more 
than three times as many volumes as he actually published. 
At the same time it might have been well to indicate, by stars 
or otherwise, that a letter was not published entire ; and behind 
all this lay the question, upon which many would differ from 
him, whether Washington’s reputation needed the propping up 
of omitting any angry sentence, whether this man of unexampled 
self-command ought not to be exhibited as he was,—as at rare 
intervals losing his temper amid the perplexities of the moment. 

The verbal and comparatively unimportant deviations from 
the original draft in these letters are numerous. One or two 
specimens must suffice. Washington says, “old Put,” but in 
the edition of his writings appears “General Putnam.” So 
“ Wooster” becomes “General Wooster,” while the “noble 
Enos” is softened down into “ Enos.” Changes on grammatical 
accounts are tolerably numerous,—far more so from the imper- 
fect state of these letters, we have reason to believe, than in 
any other part of the correspondence. We propose to discuss 





* Life of Reed, I, 125, note. 
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an editor’s duty in regard to the text of his author by and by: 
at present we only remark, that any changes to support a kind 
of stilted dignity in Washington seem uncalled for. “Old Put,” 
if he said it, should have appeared in the text. It is pleasant to 
see the grave, majestic Washington unbending like other people. 
And to some extent, at least, we would have even his gram- 
matical inaccuracies, or at least his homely expressions, pre- 
served and handed gown to posterity. 

One instance of an interpolated sentence is produced by Friar 
Lubin from Mr. Sparks’s edition of these letters, but without 
reason ; the pretext for the change being an omission in copying 
for Reed’s life. And in general it yet remains to be seen how 
many of the discrepancies between the two published texts of 
these letters are owing to mistakes in copying on the one or the 
other side. 

Beyond these eighteen letters there is no evidence that 
changes have been made in the text of Washington’s corres- 
pondence, except those which are of a grammatical nature. 
There is indeed a letter of the year 1778, written to Reed, the 
text of which in Mr. Sparks’s work differs considerably from that 
in the life of Reed. But the explanation of this is exceedingly 
simple, and would have prevented, if known, the harsh accusa- 
tion that Mr. Sparks had published a garbled edition of the 
manuscripts which were put into his hands. We say would 
have prevented, if known; but we should rather say, ought to 
have prevented; for Mr. Sparks, in a preface to Washington’s 
writings, gives the following very clear and intelligible account 
of the ‘Washington Mss., from which it appears that a large part 
of them are likely to exist in two recensions, both proceeding 
from the same hand. 


e 

“Tn regard to the text, also, it is proper here to repeat what has been said in 
another place, that frequent embarrassments have occurred. It was Washington's 
custom, in all his letters of importance, first to write drafts, which he transcribed. 
In making the transcripts he sometimes deviated from the drafts, omitting, insert- 
ing, and altering parts of sentences; nor did he always correct the drafts, so as to 
make them pom with the letters as sent to his correspondents. These imperfect 
drafts were laid aside, and from time to time copied by an amanuensis into the 
letter-books. Hence the drafts, as now recorded, do not in all cases agree pre- 
cisely with the originals that were sent away. My researches have brought under 
my inspectidh many of these original letters, Regarding them as containing the 
genuine text, I have preferred it to that of the letter-books, and it has accordingly 
been adopted whenever it could be done. 

“But the discrepancies are of little moment, relating to the style, and not to the 
substance. For the most part, I have been obliged to rely on the letter-books; 
and, for the reasons here mentioned, it is probable that the printed text may not 
in every particular be the same as in the originals, that is, the corrected copies, 
which were sent to his correspondents. These remarks apply chiefly to private 
letters, written when Washington was at Mount Vernon, and to those written 
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during the French war. In the periods of the Revolution and the Presidency, much 
more exactness was observed ; and, as far as my examination has extended, there 
is generally a literal accordance between the original letters,and the transcripts in 
the letter-books.” 


Thus the letter in question, although differing from the other 
copy in nine places, differs from the text in the letter-books in 
but two, in putting a disaster for disaster, and log-houses for 
logged-houses. “Whether these corrections were made by 
me,” says Mr. Sparks, “or by the proof-refder, I cannot under- 
take now to determine.” And similar discrepancies exist, as 
the editor of Washington’s writings shows, between other pub- 
lished letters, as they appear in Marshall’s Life of Washington, 
and as they appear in the collected works. 

While, therefore, we cannot entirely acquit Mr. Sparks of an 
error of judgment as to the freedom of his alterations in the 
letters first mentioned, he has shown satisfactorily in his pam- 
phlet that he is not responsible for by far the greater part of the 
differences between his text and that of manuscripts which have 
been or may yet be examined. 

We should not, perhaps, have brought this subject before our 
readers, had we not felt that two or three points in the ethics of 
editorship deserve some discussion. There are questions of 
casuistry in this department of human activity, as well as every- 
where else. And perhaps there are cases where it is as difficult 
to steer between the extremes of blind adherence to the Jitera 
scripta, and of licentious wandering from it, as it is between 
those of scrupulous minuteness and vivid freedom in a nar- 
rative of events. 

In general, then, the question to an editor of another man’s 
works should be, not what he would wish to have written, but 
what he actually wrote. Possibly, if Porson could have been 
at the shoulder of Euripides while he was writing Hecuba or 
Phoenisse, the English critic might have suggested useful alte- 
rations: here another order of words would have improved the 
verse, and there the pause might have been mended. But the 
question for Porson in editing the works of the dead man Euri- 
pides is, what is the actual text of his dramas. The question 
‘what is the text ? may, indeed, when it is doubtful, be decided 
by considerations drawn from the prevailing practiée, or the 
taste of the author who is edited. But we must by no means 
obtrude our subjective judgment upon him, or put our words 
in the place of his. We have met now and then with editors 
of the ancient classics, whose dealings with their authors were 
more in the style of a butcher than of a man who puts together 
delicate machinery. They hack and mangle that they may 
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mend again after their own fashion and to show their own skill. 
Their language is in substance, “if Demosthenes wrote so and. 
so he was a fool.” But the obvious reply is, in the first place, 
that the folly may lie somewhere else, that the mote may be 
in the worthy editor’s eye, and again, that it is not inconceiv- 
able that Demosthenes did not always choose the best expres- 
sion. Sometimes,—we have a poet’s authority for it,—bonus 
dormitat Homerus. We remember reading of a benevolent 
person who wished to modernize Milton, and who, stumbling 
upon the unwonted accent in 


Leveled with right aspéct his evening rays, ] 
altered it into 
Leveled with aspect right his evening rays. 


The alteration here was effected by transposition, the easiest of 
all changes, and the one most level to the meanest capacity. 
The good man thought, that if Milton had lived a little later, 
he would not have written as he did. Supposing him in the 
right, what excuse is that for the alteration? Supposing him 
mistaken, as he undoubtedly vras, did he not deserve a sound 
castigation for meddling with what was above him? 

Fidelity to the manuscript text may sometimes involve the 
necessity of making the mistakes or follies of a deceased person 
known to the world. What is an editor or a biographer bound 
to do in this case? This may sometimes be a hard question to 
answer, but in general, we have no doubt, the true and right 
answer should be, ‘publish the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth.’ If you undertake to represent a deceased 
man before mankind, you should regard yourself in the light of 
a witness on the stand ; and your readers in thai of the jurymen. 
What right have you, if you profess to give a full account of 
him or are the means of his giving a full account of himself, to 
conceal his faults or follies, any more than to forge virtues for 
him, which you know he did not possess, or to forge unreal 
passages in his history? You are likely enough, if you should 
adhere strictly to the rules of truth, to give him more than his 
due, for you must insensibly contract a partiality for the man 
whose life you write, or whose works you publish. Why should 
you add to this almost inevitable bias the intentional supp:ession 
of passages in his life, which were as truly a part of him, although 
a small part, as his nobler traits of character. 

The scriptures present to us at this point a noble example of 
honesty. Those old prophets, who were, so to speak, the reli- 
gious reviewers of Jewish life and history, would have cut off 
the right hand, sooner than suppress blame where it was 
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needed. Doubtless, David’s crimes distressed him who first 
put them upon record, whether it was Nathan, or Gad or what- 
ever nameless person ; but he wrote for God, and the interests 
of God and of truth weighed more with him than David’s repu- 
tation. He could no more whitewash over an unworthy char- 
acter, than Micaiah could promise the wicked king of Israel 
to prophesy safety to him like his false prophets. 

But with all this we admit that the duty of the eulogist may 
be different from the duty of the professed biographer. The 
latter undertakes to describe a man as he is, while the former 
gratifies the natural desire of man to have the excellencies of a 
remarkable or cherished person spread out before their minds. 
While both agree in the obligation to say nothing which is not 
strictly true, the former may select but one side of the charac- 
ter, leaving it for his hearers to complete the picture. But even 
he is bound not to attempt to eulogize a man, who on the 
whole does not deserve it; he is bound, that is, to make a sub- 
stantially true impression, although he may keep out of view 
minor blemishes, which the feelings of the audience and the 
time forbid him to notice. 

And so, also, an editor may select such parts of a corres- 
pondence as will give, on the whole, the most favorable view of 
the person whom he undertakes to bring before the public. He 
may omit letters or parts of letters, which a man would most 
probably keep out of sight, were he alive. He may pass lightly, 
if he sees fit, over the earlier documents which emanate from 
a character as yet unformed or imperfect, and give prominence 
to the later life of the wise and complete man. He may do 
this, we say, consistently with truth, because the later and ma- 
ture character is that which needs to be put on record, as the 
sum total of the man ; and yet it is oftentimes the most interest- 
ing part of the study of a man’s life to watch the transition 
from the state of thoughtlessness and folly, as confidential let- 
ters manifest it; and to compare the old and the new nature in 
their struggles and in the final victory of the latter. We feel 
thankful, for instance, to the biographer of Dr. Chalmers, for 
allowing us to see from the diary and correspondence, how light 

radually broke upon his mind, how he began to pray for the 
Holy Spirit, how his thoughts by degrees wore a deeper tone 
and his aims became decidedly Christian. But it was quite un- 
necessary to publish the love-letters of Doddridge, and may be 
called even an act of injustice, because he soon outgrew the 
follies of his youth. The case would have been quite other- 
wise, had he fallen in his later years into new theological opin- 
ions: honesty would require that this development should be 
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given to the world, as an important chapter in his life, and as 
the goal to which his investigations finally brought him. But 
while an editor may use discretion in publishing or withholding 
manuscript matter, he is bound in most cases to make the fact 
known, both in the preface of his work, and by the proper in- 
dications, such as stars or dashes in each particular place. 
Thus no one will be deceived into arguing from the silence of 
a person whose diary or letters are published, that he had no 
concern in a transaction. 

We pass on now to a less important inquiry, which concerns 
itself not with the impression of character that an editor con- 
veys, but with his treatment of the text. Here the point of 
most importance is the interest attaching to the manuscript. 
Is it interesting on a philological or merely on a historical or bi- 
ographical account? Is it the manuscript of an ancient au- 
thor, or does it belong to modern time? According to the an- 
swer given to such questions as these, will the importance rise 
and fall of preserving the exact form even in the minutiz of 
spelling. In publishing an ancient manuscript of the Greek or 
Roman times, the forms of words should be noticed and copied, 
wherever it is of importance, that is, wherever a word was 
spelled or has been supposed to be spelled in more than one 
fashion. In publishing a Saxon or an early English manu- 
script, perhaps the same rule should be followed, and it might 
even require that the spelling of the original should be fully 
represented in the printed text. But the further down 
we come, the less necessary it is that differences of spelling 
should be noticed. It is well known that even in the last 
century the women of England did not spell correctly ; it was 
Swift who told one of his intelligent lady-correspondents that 
she had too many letters in her words, although she had not too 
many words in her letters. But it surely would not be de- 
manded of an editor that letters of so modern a period should 
preserve all the peculiarities of the manuscript. 

With regard to grammatical changes, the following rule may 
be laid down: that obvious slips of the pen, where no indi- 
vidual peculiarity of style can be thought of, may be silently 
corrected, but that faults in writing, arising from want of taste 
or .of training, should ordinarily lie, without being touched, at 
their author’s door. The first part of this rule obviously de- 
pends upon the principle that the pen did not obey the mind, 
that by a wandering of attention during the writing, a word 
was passed over, or the wrong one put upon paper. Thus if 
we found in a letter “great many persons’ instead of “a great 
many persons,” we should have no hesitation to cure the de- 

VOL, X. 49 
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defect of grammar, before giving it to the world. With regard to 
mistakes of grammar or faults of style which are not involuntary 
and accidental, we think that the case is different. These pertain 
to the man himself, as much as his manners do, or his tones or 
gestures ; and to alter them is to alter the impression which 
the man would make. Or if more than this is done, the reader 
ought to be admitted into the secret. If here and there a slov- 
enly phrase is improved, brackets, or some other typograph- 
ical expedient must give notice that the editor has been at 
work ; or if he is determined to make a thorough revision of 
his author’s style throughout, he ought to give notice of the 
fact in the preface, and run the risk of lowering the value of 
the work in the eyes of all judicious persons. 

Alterations by editors in works which have long been the 
property of the public, such as religious treatises or hymns, rest 
on enother ground. There are many valuable religious writers, 
such as Baxter, or Howe, or Edwards, who are extremely wordy 
and extremely careless, but yet rich and profound. e see 
no objection to publishing abridgments of such works, where 
due notice of the fact is given; and this has been a very 
general practice. It is implied, of course that no opinion of the 
author is affected or omitted by this curtailing process. Omis- 
sions of doctrine, or suppressions of particular passages in or- 
der to conciliate different denominations, are a very objection- 
able practice, if avowed ; and dishonest, if not avowed. If de- 
ceased authors have any rights, the most valuable of these is 
that they shall speak to posterity as they think, that no “ medica 
manus” of an editor shall stop their mouths, or soften down 
their words into mere inanity. No kind of composition has been 
considered so much in the light of “ animalia fere nature” as 
religious hymns. Any editor who conceives that he has a vo- 
cation for it, may mutilate or alter them as he sees fit. There 
are books where it would seem as if undue length in the hymn 
were, more than anything else, dreaded. Lest the minister should 
give out too many verses, they are with tolerable uniformity 
cut down to four verses or under; and of course thoughts are 
imperfectly expressed, a subject is unfinished, a gap is allowed, 
and the lyric entireness of the original is shamefully de- 
stroyed. There are books, also, where alterations for the pur- 
poses of the music have been undertaken on a great scale, and 
have succeeded in spoiling almost every thing that was touched. 
Other alterations undertaken on esthetic or theological grounds 
have proved still worse. We recollect still our feelings when 
we first noticed in a hymn-book, which shall be nameless, many 
years ago, the lines 
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“ My God, I cry with every breath 
For some kind power to save,” 
adulterated into 
“ My God, I cry with every breath, 

: Exert thy power to save.” 

As if any one were in danger of supposing that help was to 
come from some other source than God. Such things as this 
would be literally crimes, if ignorance could not be pleaded in 
mitigation. Happily there has been good taste enough in our 
country to demand back again the old hymns nearly as their 
authors wrote them. The newest hymn-books show a decided 
advance upon their immediate predecessors, in fidelity to the 
original. The public opinion now pretty plainly is, that, while 
the practical end in view in a collection of religious poems al- 
lows of some changes, particularly of some omissions, this ought 
not to be done without imperative reasons, and upon very ma- 
ture consideration. If a hymn is too long, contrivances are 
easily introduced, such as the insertion of one or more verses 
in brackets, by which a part may be omitted in the reading be- 
fore a congregation. 

It is usually a crime of booksellers rather than of editors when 
garbled editions of English books by living authors are pub- 
lished. If the omissions are duly confessed on the title page or 
in the preface, there is no imposition upon purchasers. But it 
is rather hard, where a man buys the latest publication, a 
cing in the thought that it cost less than half of an English 
copy, to find himself as much deceived in regard to the entire- 
ness of the work, as a lady would be on finding a large piece gone 
from the middle of the silk she had purchased for a dress. There 
have been some curious proceedings of this kind, and if they were 
all collected together in one. list, it would be a pretty formidable 
one. Our readers may recollect that passages in the re-publica- 
tion of the Quarterly Review have been suppressed more than 
once, lest the sensitive ears of Brother Jonathan should tingle, 
and he should withdraw his subscription. The present bishop 
of Oxford too might have some reason to complain that “the 
unfeigned faith which dwelt first” in his father on the matter of 
slavery was not allowed to show itself in his book on the Angli- 
can Church in the United States, lest it should be offensive to 
his high-church, slave-holding friends. As a matter of course, 
if books containing indignation or remonstrance upon one sub- 
ject are to be re-printed at the south, they must be made to 
roar like a sucking-dove ; or to hold their tongues altogether, 
lest a committee of inquisition destroy the printing house and the 
printer both. But less violent motives are the usual explana- 
tions of the mutilated editions of English works re-printed here. 
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Sometimes they are too long, and certain chapters, or an ap- 
pendix, or a body of notes, often more important than every- 
thing else, must be struck out. We would suggest to publishers, 
and to their familiars, who are in the habit of advising such 
mutilations, that this may sometimes be a perilous thing; the 
noise of it may be bruited abroad through the land, the unsus- 
pecting be warned, and the edition meet with no sale. 

It is difficult to decide how far a received text ought to be 
altered upon the discovery of its incorrectness. And with re- 
gard to the text of the scriptures this question becomes one of 
great delicacy and importance. On the one hand, nine-tenths 
of the emendations upon which all critics would agree are of 
little or no importance, and perhaps would not affect our English 
version at all. On the other, there are passages of great doctri- 
nal weight, like Acts xx, 28, and 1 Tim. iii, 16, where the true 
text is so doubtful that two orthodox critics, of equal honesty, 
might come to different conclusions respecting it. In neither of 
these cases do the interests of truth seem to require that the ex- 
isting text should be disturbed. But what shall we say of a 
passage like 1 John v, 7, in which all competent judges con- 
cede that there is an interpolation, and which many persons 
omit when they read the context in public. Do not truth and 
honesty require that such a passage should be struck out of our 
English Bibles, a passage which Luther would not express in 
his translation, and which did not creep into the German Bible 
until nearly fifty years after his death? Would the shock of 
its insertion in brackets, or of its disappearance from our ver- 
sion, do as much harm as the display of Christian honesty and of 
true reverence to the genuine word of God would do good? We 
suggest that a number ol biblical critics, of approved character 
for orthodoxy, should move in this matter, and demand at least 
a careful consideration of this text. We cannot but believe that 
the state of the case is so plain as to admit of but one conclu- 
sion. And we cannot think that anything would prevent the 
change from being effected, but an unworthy timidity, which is 
neither Christian nor upright. 


Since this article was made up there has appeared in the 
North-American for July a review of Lord Mahon’s last vol- 
umes, in which the editor of Washington’s Writings is vindi- 
cated. In the main we have the same views with the writer of 
that article as to editorial morality ; but we differ from him in 
regard to the amount of freedom allowed to an editor in cor- 
recting his author's style, and in regard to the propriety of ex- 
empting Washington’s writings from the ordinary rules. 
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Arr. II.—THE PIONEER SETTLERS OF OHIO. 


Biographical and Historical Memoirs of the early Pioneer 
Settlers of Ohio, and narratives of incidents and occurrences 
in 1775: By S. P. Hivprera, M.D. To which is annexed, 
“ A Journal of occurrences which happened in the circles of 
the author’s personal observation, in the detachment com- 
manded by Col. Benedict Arnold, Gc.” By Cor. R. J. 
Meies. Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & Co. 


Tue hand of God is as visible in the history of this nation, as 
the manifestation of his power on Sinai. The founders of a 
nation have much to do with the future history of that nation. 
In the early part of the sixteenth century, the Spaniards con- 
quered Cuba, and one native chief, noted for his stubborn re- 
sistance and his disgust at the bloody atrocities of the conquerors, 
was brought to the stake to be burned. He was vehemently 
urged to become a Christian, that he might enter heaven. “ Will 
the white men be in heaven?” inquired the chief. “ Yes,” was 
the reply. “Then,” said he, “I will not be a Christian, for I 
would not go again to a place where I must find men so cruel!” 
Who would not prefer to be such a heathen as made that reply, 
than a Christian of such a character as those who sought his 
conversion? And these were the men, who, a few years later, 
followed Cortez into Mexico. They were needy adventurers, 
greedy for gold and power. They were superstitious followers 
of Rome, whose minds were belittled by the practice of her 
senseless mummeries, and whose hearts had become hard as a 
rock by the persecutions they had engaged in. They shuddered 
at the sacrilege of chewing the sacred wafer, and yet gaily 
laughed as they burned their captives at the stake. it 
scrupulous exactness they tithed even their robberies for Holy 
Mother Church, and yet inflicted savage tortures to wring gold 
from those in their power. There was no baseness, no cruelty, 
no enormity, which they were not guilty of, in order io subdue 
their enemies and seize their treasures. Crime unavenged was 
their only freedom, and wrong unpunished their highest liberty. 

We have reason for devout thankfulness to God, that the 
unbroken forests of New England and their pauper savages 
afforded no attractions to such men as conquered Cuba, Mexico, 
and Peru! Woe, woe, to the nation so unblessed as to have its 
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history and destiny shaped by such wretches as followed Cortez 
or Pizarro ; for the iniquities of the fathers are visited upon the 
children, at least to the third and fourth generation ! 

But the men who hewed down these forests and wrun 
wealth from this comparatively barren soil, and planted the 
meeting house and school house side by side, on the hill-tops and 
in the valleys, where millions now dwell, who were they? Not 
men, consumed with the lust of gold and power,—not men, whose 
hearts were rotten to the core with moral leprosy,—not men, 
cursed with that mental and moral imbecility which is the re- 
sult of submitting to tyranny in state or church—not men, 
whoSe vision was narrowed down by selfish avarice to their 
own contracted interests and short lives; but men, who feared 
God more than death, and preferred affliction with the people 
of God to the pleasures of sin for a season,—men, whose morality 
was above reproach, and whose piety was sublime.—men, whose 
minds and hearts had grown strong in the sturdy wrestle with 
tyranny, and whose vision, like a prophet’s, took in the future, 
and led them to cry out exultingly, “we shall never die, but 
shall live in our children and our children’s children, unto the 
latest generation.” Blessed men, of whom the world was not 
worthy, we venerate your piety as much as we admire your 
wisdom, and we unite in thanks to your God, and your children’s 
God, that ye were the founders of our nation, instead of those 
who conquered Mexico, or even such as in this day expatriate, 
or send to the galleys or the dungeon, a freeman for reading in 
his own house the “ words of John, the beloved!” Plainly. the 
hand of God was in that long sleep of Rome which kept her 
from pouring her bigoted multitudes over this continent, whilst 
our fathers were founding this nation. Had she waked up then 
and began to colonize her subjects as she now does, that wily 
Jesuit, whom David Hale appropriately called “ John with the 
dagger,” would have had no reason for uttering the ungracious 
falsehood in Liverpool and repeating itin New York, that the 
reason why we have religious toleration in our country is found 
in the religious dissensions of our fathers. No, there would 
have been no occasion for the unmanly sneer, for this land 
would have been what Cuba and Mexico now are, or it might 
even have rivaled Naples or Rome, imbecile in everything but 
the capacity to shed the blood of freemen and Christians ! 

But who can suppress the thought, “after all, that the West 
holds the destiny of our nation!” On the 7th of April, 1788, 
sixty-four years ago, forty-eight men from New England landed 
at Marietta. During the same year, the colony was increased 
by the arrival of eighty-four men, with several women and chil- 
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dren, making in all about two hundred souls. “ At the beginning 
of the year 1789, there was not a single white family within the 
present bounds of Ohio,” except those at Marietta. Take that 
as a point whence to estimate the grandeur and to forecast the 
destiny of the West. Sixty-three years ago, the white population 
of Ohio was two hundred ; now, it is near two millions. Yield- 
ing only to the Empire state and the Keystone state, Ohio is 
third in the Union. But leaving comparisons, what a stupen- 
dous fact it is, that such a state as Ohio should be where the 
wilderness was unbroken sixty-four years ago? But let the eye 
ms westward trom Marietta to St. Paul’s, over some twenty 

egrees of latitude, and take in the fact that in sixty-four years 
some six millions of souls have spread over eight new states; 
that some seven millions in all the Western states and terri- 
tories are now 7: ye in Congress; and that they occupy 
avery paradise for fertility, and population is rolling in upon 
them by the hundred thousands every year, to swell the mighty 
power of the West; and you will agree that the day is not far 
distant.when the sceptre shall be wrested from the East and be 
given to the West. Even now, the traveler in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, is amazed at the vast areas of land altogether un- 
occupied ; but when we consider that in the Western states 
there are 700,000 square miles of unbroken surface, rich as the 
valley of the Nile, this puts extravagance out of the question, 
and shows that the West in due time will utter its imperial voice 
through the ballot box, in which a hundred millions of souls shall 
be represented! Minnesota, and Nebraska, and who knows how 
many other territories east of the Rocky mountains, are not yet 
to be computed ; but if the past predicts the events of the future, 
then ring the warning loud as thunder in the ear of every Chris- 
tian freeman on this continent, whatever else you neglect, 
neglect not the West; for ere long it will become the mightiest 
power on earth! 

It is not unwise here to notice the progress of cay at the 
West. Previous to the year 1794, as we learn from Dr. Hil- 
dreth’s admirable book, the mail communication between Ohio 
and the East was by express on horseback through Kentucky 
and North Carolina, or by the uncertain chance of travelers 
crossing the country on horseback. In 1794, the mail was 
brought to Wheeling on horses, and thence carried down the 
Ohio in light boats, managed by five men in each, who were 
changed at specified stations, as we change stage horses. In 
this way, from two to four weeks were consumed in carrying 
letters Sons Ohio to New York City. But now New York is 
only forty hours distant from Cincinnati, and in a short time 
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sixty hours will be all that is necessary to land the New York 
merchant in St. Louis! 

In 1790, the first minister was settled in Ohio, preaching three 
sabbaths in Marietta, and two in Belpre and Waterford. Mr. 
Story was obliged for several years to visit these settlements, 
accompanied by a guard of armed men, to protect him from the 
Indians! Surely some progress has been made since then. Now 
in that part of the West, there are not less than seven hundred 
churches belonging to the Presbyterian and Congregational fam- 
ilies, and six hundred ministers, whilst through the entire West 
there are not much short of twenty-five hundred churches, and 
two thousand ministers, of the same families. 

The first sermon preached to the white people in the western 
country was on Sunday, the 20th of July, 1788, in the Block 
House at Marietta, by the Rev. Wm. Breck, a New England 
clergyman, from the significant words: “ Now therefore, if ye 
will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall 
be a peculiar treasure unto me above all people; for all the 
earth is mine: and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, 
and an holy nation.” 

In 1798. the North Western Territory, embracing Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana and Illinois, contained 5000 white male inhab- 
itants, and in January, 1799, the first Legislature convened in 
Cincinnati. Dr. Hildreth informs us that the representatives 
chosen were obliged to “travel from two to four hundred miles 
through a wilderness, carrying their provisions and blankets ; 
camping in the woods part of the time, swimming their horses 
across the streams, and getting along through the forests by 
blazed trees, or the compass, as they best could. There were 
no roads but bridle paths, or the old trails of the hunters. Af- 
ter leaving Belpre (12 miles below Marietta) the representa- 
tives from Marietta found no settlements until they reached the 
Scioto salt works, the present county seat of Jackson. The 
next habitation of man was at Chilicothe, where a town had 
been commenced two years before. From thence to Cincin- 
nati there was no settlement, until they reached the waters of 
the Little Miami.” (Pioneer History, p. 346.) In that dis- 
tance of 200 miles, these legislators found four small settle- 
ments of white people. And now in the year 1852, what a 
change! That glorious state has grown from such beginnings 
in half a century! And the progress of the younger Western 
states has been more marvelous still. 

We have been excited to this train of remark by the inter- 
esting volume before us. In a previous number (vol. VII, pp. 
46-55) we expressed our sense of the service which Dr. Hil- 
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dreth had performed in preserving and gathering the early his- 
tory of his adopted state. The present volume is more enter- 
taining than the first, because the memoirs of particular men 
are replete with incidents. The relatives of the men whose 
lives have been sketched in this volume are yet living in New 
England, and to all such the book will possess a double attrac- 
tion. It will not be useless to name the subjects of these me- 
moirs, and we are certain that many of them will sound famil- 
iar as household words. Rufus Putnam, Abraham Whipple, 
James M. Varnum, S. H. Parsons, Benjamin Tupper, Ebenezer 
Sproat, Jonathan Devol, R. J. Meigs, Griffin Greene, Paul 
Fearing, Joseph and Rebecca Gilman, Mary Lake, Daniel Sto- 
ry, Jabez True, William Dana, Nat. Cushing, Jonathan Has- 
kell, Ebenezer Batelle, Israel Putnam, Nathan Goodale. Robert 
Bradford, Aaron W. Putnam, Jonathan Stone, Robert Oliver, 
Haffield White, Dean Tyler, William Gray, William Stacey, 
Jervis Cutler, Benj. Brown, Joseph Barker, Hamilton Kerr, 
Isaac and Rebecca Williams, Harman and Marguret Blenner- 
hassett. 

The sketch of Gen. Rufus Putnam is deeply interesting, not 
only from its being associated with the early settlement of the 
Western country, but because its subject was connected with 
our revolutionary struggle. He was a man of great mental 
power, with a judgment which was scarcely ever at fault. It 
was his well arranged plan of “chandeliers” at Dorchester 
which finally drove the enemy from Boston; and so well had 
he commended his skill as an engineer, that Washington not 
only complimented him, but afterwards employed him exclu- 
sively in similar duties, until he was appointed a General of the 
Massachusetts line. Throughout the whole war, he sustained 
the reputation of a brave and valuable officer. But it is as 
leader of the first band of emigrants to Ohio, and as a man 
foremost in giving character to that enterprise, that his name 
will be held in the most honored remembrance. He was fitted 
by nature and by his habits for his position, and from the very 
first seems to have been governed by the principles which regu- 
dated the Pilgrims at Plymouth rock. In this he was sustained 
by his noble associates, who no sooner landed on the banks of 
the Ohio, than they began to prepare for the meeting house and 
the school house. The venerable church in which the people 
of Marietta still assemble, is a monument to the liberality and 
wisdom of Gen. Putnam and the early settlers of that beauti- 
ful town. Gen. Putnam was the first judge who ever charged 
a grand jury west of the Ohio; and he was entrusted with va- 
rious offices by the general government, especially as surveyor 
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eneral of the United States. His commission was signed by 
en. Washington, and he retained the situation until he was 
dismissed by President Jefferson. He was also a member of 
the first Legislature in the Northwestern Territory, in 1799, 
and in 1802, he was elected to the convention which framed the 
constitution of Ohio. 

He lived to the advanced age of eighty-six years, and died 
universally beloved. In the Marietta cemetery will be found a 
plain slab of brown free-stone, on which his name, place of na- 
tivity, his age, and time of his death, alone are recorded. “He 
enjoined it upon his son as one of his last orders, that his burial 
should be conducted without any of the forms and ceremonies 
common at the funerals of those the world calls great, but in 
the most simple manner ever practiced on these occasions ; 
choosing rather to be buried as a humble follower of Christ, 
than with the showy forms of military or Masonic pageantry.” 

The sketch of Commodore Abraham Whipple has peculiar in- 
terest. He commanded the party which captured and burned the 
British vessel “ Gaspe” near Nanquit point. This schooner, which 
had become obnoxious from the annoyances to which it sub- 
jected the trading vessels of New York and Providence, in pur- 
suing the “ Hannah,” a Providence packet, ran aground. Capt 
Whipple led a party in boats to capture and burn the disabled 
schooner. Among the assailants there was but one musket— 
they however put into each boat a large quantity of pebble 
stones, intending them as articles of defense, if necessary. As 
they approached the schooner, about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, they were hailed by the sentinel, and asked “ who commands 
the boats ?” Whipple instantly answered, “the Sheriff of the 
County of Kent, and I come to arrest Captain Buddington ?” 
The captain was by this time on deck and warned the boats 
not to approach ; which they not heeding, he fired his pistol at 
them ; at this moment a boy who had possession of the musket 
discharged it, and wounded the captain in the thigh. A volley 
of sabtles followed this discharge, and Whipple, at the head of 
his men, boarded the sc ‘iooner, driving the crew below. After 
securing them, they took them ashore; and the Gaspe was 
burnt. The party returned in triumph to Providence, and 
knowing that their conduct amounted to treason against the 
king, no one said anything about it ; and although the secret was 
confided to not less than sixty persons, so deep was the hatred 
and indignation of the people, that none disclosed it, or let any 
hint drop that could be used as proof against his companions. 

A reward of one hundred pounds was offered for the discov- 
ery of any of the party, but it was not until 1775 (the Gaspe was 
burnt in 1772) that the matter became public. When Capt. 
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Wallace, of the British Frigate Rose, found out the part Capt. 
Whipple acted in the affair, he sent him the following comforting 
note : 

“You, Abraham Whipple, on the 17th of June, 1772, burned his Majesty's ves- 
sel, the Gaspe, and I will hang you at the yard-arm. 

“James WALLACE.” 

To which the threatened man replied with compact brevity, 
and no little wit: 

“To Sir James Wattace: 

“ Sir: Always catch a man before you hang him. 
“ AprauaM Wairrce.” 

There are many thrilling incidents recorded in this memoir, 
which show the resolute and sturdy character of our seamen in 
that war, when England was mistress of the seas. Capt. Whipple 
fired the first gun on the sea in the Revolutionary struggle, 
and yet his name is not even mentioned in Cooper’s standard 
History of the American navy. Did our space permit we 
could not gratify our readers more than by quoting largely from 
the adventures of this brave man, who entered so early into 
the service of his country, and with such signal success. He 
was one of the pioneers of Ohio, and his remains were interred 
at Marietta. 

The gem of the volume for popular reading, is the memoir of 
Blennerhassett. We have been wont to consider the glowing 
description which Wirt gave of this man, as mere poetry, but 
Dr. Hildreth has shown that Wirt did not much transcend the 
truth. We shall close this article with some extracts from this 
memoir. 


“ Mr. Blennerhassett was a highly intellectual man, greatly devoted to scientific 
pursuits, which his ample library and leisure time afforded every facility for pur- 
suing. He was studious, and fond of experimenting in chemistry, electricity, and 
galvanism. His apparatus, though not extensive, was ample for such experiments 
as an amateur would wish to make. Astronomy was also his favorite study ; for 
which he had a fine telescope to examine the constellations in their courses, and a 
solar microscope, to inspect the minuter bodies of the earth. In music he possessed 
the nicest taste, and an uncommon genius, composing harmonious and beautiful 
airs, several of which are now remembered and played by a gentleman, who, when 
a youth, was intimate in his family. His favorite instruments were the bass-viol 
and violoncello, on which he played with admirable skill. The spacious hali of the 
mansion being constructed so as to give effect to musical sounds, the tones of his viol 
vibrated through it with thrilling effect, calling forth the admiration of his guests. 
* * * * * He was a good classical scholar, and so highly was he enraptured with 
Homer’s Iliad, that it was said he could repeat the whole poem in the original Greek.” 


The man himself stands out as the scholar, the friend, and at 
the same time, as the easy dupe of the designing. His noble 
charity is well illustrated in the following incident : 


“ A Virginian, who had lost his house and furniture by fire, was soon after in- 
vited, with his wife, to dine with Blennerhassett. This man owed bim a consider- 
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able sum of lent money. After dinner he told him he would cancel the debt, or 
ive him an order on bis store at Marietta for an equal sum, and let the debt stand, 
e sufferer was a man of honorable mind and just feelings. He therefore chose 
not to add to his present obligations, but accepted the cancelling of the debt, 
which was immediately done. In 1846 this man was living and related the in- 
cident. Many such facts are known to have occurred while he lived on the island. 
His wife was still more charitable to the sick and poor in the vicinity, many of 
whom felt the benefit of her gifts. With all these kind acts fresh in their memories, 
several of these men were found among the banditti who ransacked his house and 
insulted his wife, after he had been forced to leave the island, for the hue and cry 
of treason, which maddened and infuriated the public mind in the valley of the 
Ohio.” (pp. 497-9.) 


The lady is thus described : 


“In person Mrs. Blennerhassett was tall and commanding, of the most perfect 
aroma with dignified and gracefal manners, finely moulded features, and very 
air transparent complexion; eyes dark blue, sparkling with life and intelligence; 
hair, a rich deep brown, profuse and glossy, dressed in the most elegant manner. 
When at her is home, she often wore a head dress of colored silk stuff, folded 
very full, something in the manner of an Eastern turban, giving a noble and at- 
tractive appearance to the whole person. * * * * White was a favorite color for 
dress in the summer, and rich colored stuffs in the winter. No one could be in her 
company even for a few minutes without being strongly attracted by her fascinating 
manners, A very intelligent lady, who was familiarly acquainted with her in her 
best days on the island, and has since visited and seen the most elegant and beauti- 
ful females in the courts of France and England, as well as Washington City, says, 
she bas beheld no one who was equal to her in beauty of person, dignity of manners, 
elegance of dress, and in short, all that is lovely and finished in a lady, such as she 
was when ‘ queen of the fairy isle.’ 

“When she rode on horseback, her dress was a fine scarlet broadcloth, orna- 
mented with gold buttons ; a white beaver hat, on which floated the graceful plumes 
of the ostrich, of the same color. This was sometimes changed for Blue or yellow, 
with feathers to harmonize. She was a perfect equestrian, always riding a very 
spirited horse, with rich trappings, who seemed proud of his burden, and accom- 
plished the ride to Marietta, of fourteen miles, in about two hours; dashing through 
and under the dark foliage of the forest trees, which then covered the greater part 
of the distance, reminding one of the gay plumage and rapid flight of some tropical 
bird winging its way through the woods. In these journeys she was generally 
accompanied by Ransom, a favorite black servant, who followed on horseback, in 
a neat, showy dress, and had to apply both whip and spur to keep in sight of his 
mistress. She sometimes came to Marietta in a light canoe, (the roads not being 
yet opened for wheel carriages,) navigated by Moses, who was the principal water- 
man, * * * * She possessed great personal activity, sometimes in fine weather 
choosing to walk to Marietta instead of riding. * * * * * * * * * Her mind 
was as highly cultivated as her person. She was an accomplished Italian and 
French scholar, and one of the finest readers imaginable, especially excelling in the 
plays of Shakspeare, which she rehearsed with all the taste and spirit of a first rate 
actor. * * * * * * Wirt’s celebrated panegyric on this lady was in no way un- 
deserved, although in appearance so much like romance.” (pp. 501-5.) 


But we must take leave of this book, in which we have been 
so deeply interested. All who hold relationship to the subjects 
of these memoirs will be repaid by a perusal of the book; and 
no one wishing fully to understand the early history of the great 
West, can do so without the assistance of these volumes of Dr. 


Hildreth. 
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Art. [V.—THE SOURCES OF OUR POPULATION. 


Census Returns ; Statistical Tables. 


Tue old saying, that “figures won't lie,” is true, without 
doubt ; and the same may be said of letters, marks, and other 
signs of thought. But the mode in which many use figures, in 
order to carry a point, has sometimes tempted us to believe that 
the hasty remark of the Psalmist, if paraphrased thus—“ all 
men”—who deal in statistics—“ are liars,’—is not far from the 
truth. There is such an appearance of being exact in a writer 
or speaker, who has long columns and solid pages of figures, 
that we are apt to receive his conclusions without examination ; 
but yet there is no inherent necessity that Arabic or any other 
signs used to express numbers convey nothing but facts. It 
is just as easy to combine the nine digits so as to deceive and 
bewilder, as to use the letters of the alphabet for that purpose. 
If this obvious remark needed any proof, it might be verified by 
at least half the tables of statistics which are continually run- 
ning the rounds of periodical literature—both secular and re- 
ligious. One writer, with a vast mass of rule and figure work, 
will prove to you that the country is hastening to ruin, be- 
cause the tariff has been altered within a few years. He has 
statistics to show that certain kinds of business have ceased to 
be remunerative, and that consequently the home market for the 
farmer is cut off, while the price of labor has fallen almost to 
the starving level. Another, with an array of figures equally 
imposing, is ready to prove that all the prosperity of the 
country depends on the tariff as it is; and that a return to 
specific duties, and a change in the details of the revenue laws, 
would lead to wide-spread disasters. The reason why they dif- 
fer is not because there is no correct system of duties, or that 
figures lie, but simply because the writers collect arguments and 
figures to support a foregone conclusion. 

Religious statistics, as a general thing, are no more worthy of 
confidence. This is owing, of course, to carelessness, rather 
than fraud; for no reason is obvious why there should be a 
desire to deceive on those subjects to which such statistics per- 
tain. We sometimes read that not more than a fourth part of 
the people of a great city are provided with accommodations 
for public worship. We are in great distress of mind, in view 
of the melancholy fact. On a closer examination, however, we 
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find that the space allowed to each worshiper is very liberal, as 
if all were of aldermanic breadth; we then form a new esti- 
mate, and find, to our great relief, that from one-third to one- 
half the population can be seated, without inconvenience, in the 
various edifices and halls designed for the worship of God. 
Next we bethink ourselves that some people are aged and infirm, 
that some are sick, that quite a large proportion are under three 
or four years of age, and that a large number of full grown and 
healthy persons are required to take care of all these. We 
begin to breathe more freely, and when we reflect that thousands 
resort to church in the morning, who stay at home in the after- 
noon, that others may take their turn, we at last come to the 
more comfortable conclusion, that heathenism is still separated 
from us by either ocean. In like manner, we occasionally have 
reports from various portions of New England,—favored por- 
tions too,—where but one quarter to one-half of the people 
attend public worship, according to the statistics of pastors and 
colporteurs. Without the least disrespect to the authors of these 
reports, we consider them wholly unreliable and delusive. Such 
statistics are collected hastily, and often by counting the num. 
ber of worshipers on a few successive sabbaths, in the various 
assemblies. For example, take a town containing about twenty- 
five hundred souls, who have ample church accommodations, 
and on a fair sabbath morning you will find perhaps eight 
hundred and thirty persons at the different meetings. If you 
should conclude therefore that only one-third of that population 
are in the habit of attending public worship, you would be 
about as near the true state of the facts, as you would be led, by 
the greater part of statistics relating to morals and religion. 
And this is the way some statements respecting attendance on 
— worship have been made up, to our certain knowledge. 

ow it may be true that there are not forty families of the five 
hundred, more or less, who habitually stay away from meeting. 
The aged, the infirm, the sick, and their attendants, amount to a 
large per centage of such a population. But few under the age 
of four are expected to attend, and yet the number of those who 
are less than four years old, in a town such as that above refer- 
red to, will be rated by hundreds. It often happens that the only 
member of a large family, living at the distance of two or three 
miles from the sanctuary, who can manage the horse, is un- 
well, and thus all are detained at home. Besides, our ministers 
are in the habit of preaching in the more remote school houses, 
whereby the gospel is carried to nearly every family. Thus the 
number of habitual neglecters of public worship diminishes. 
One fact more needs to be stated to show that heathenism is not 
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yet established among ‘us. By the labors of our Evangelical 
ministry out of the pulpit, as at funerals, by calling on families, 
by remarks in schools, or by conversation at the road side, there 
are next to none who do not often hear of the way of salvation 
through the Redeemer. 

The same carelessness characterizes the statistics of many 
benevolent societies. We refer not to the statements of their 
income and expenditure, for we have no doubt these are made 
with scrupulous and conscientious fidelity. Consider, however, 
the reports they publish as to the results of the labor of their 
various agents, and the wants of the field in which they operate. 
In a certain Western county there is a settled minister in con- 
nection with a Presbyterian church; a Baptist church, which 
has preaching three sabbaths out of four; and a Methodist 
minister who circulates through the county. There is a pre- 
cious revival of religion, in which all the churches share, and 
all these ministers furnish reports of the work of grace, for their 
various denominational papers. Let us suppose that these re- 
ports are correct, and that each writer ascribes to the other 
denominations all the success which belongs to them; though 
as a matter of fact, in many cases, while the general results are 
given, the labors of others are kept out of sight. Soon we have 
aletter from a colporteur, giving an account of his labors in 
that county, making no reference to the ministry there em- 
ployed, and leaving you to infer, without expressly affirming, 
that the revival was intimately connected with his visit. Letters 
from the Bible distributor, and the Sunday school agent, con- 
veying the same impression as to their efficiency, follow in due 
time. The result is a false impression, unless one is in the 
habit of reading such accounts, and knows how to make the 
necessary corrections. In all these cases, there is no intention 
to deceive, but there is need of far greater caution. 

But the most serious errors run through the statistics of re- 
ligious destitution; especially in relation to the number of 
foreigners who neglect the means of grace, and who are without 
the wholesome influence of religious reading. There is no 
doubt but that the destitution is very great; that it is beyond 
the power of all our benevolent agencies, with their present 
means, to overtake and remove; but yet it is easy to prove that 
exaggeration has so magnified the facts as to make them seem 
unreal, and to destroy confidence. 

Perhaps we have dwelt upon this general subject too long, 
when our design was to take up a single point, and expose the 
errors which prevail respecting the number of our population of 
foreign birth or blood. But our excuse is, first, that a reform 
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in the matter of religious statistics is imperiously demanded, if 
our benevolent agencies and our religious publications, with 
few exceptions, wish to be believed. Any one who is in the 
way of looking into a dozen different papers and magazines in 
the course of a week, will find that this evil is not one of small 
magnitude, for the figures of the one will contradict those of the 
other ; and the same publication will, in successive numbers, 
put its own columns to flight. Our apology, secondly, is found in 
the fact, that our foreign population is closely connected with 
our whole system of benevolent agency, and it is important to 
know who and what we are, and where we must operate, to 
secure the best results. 

One religious publication states that the foreign population 
of our country,—meaning those born in foreign lands—is, per- 
haps, five millions. Another inquires what shall we do for the 
five millions of foreigners, mostly papists, in our country? 
Another still, publishes, without question as to its substantial 
accuracy, the statement of Dr. Dill, an Irish divine, that there 
“are now three millions of native Irish in America; and that 
these, with those of Irish descent, will make seven and a half 
millions.” And a bishop has recently made in the House of 
Lords a statement of the same tenor. A daily paper just now 
opened, says that our German population exceeds five millions. 
As reports of this kind are becoming so rife; and particularly, as 
the London Quarterly Review has given currency to them, as if 
they were reliable, it is high time that some one should take the 
trouble to ascertain, as nearly as practicable, the sources of our 
population. 

The formation of our nation is singular in the annals of the 
world. Other nations have been composed of different races, 
brought from distant shores, united and mingled together by the 
ties of marriage; but our country is peculiar in the fact that 
so many races form its component parts; so many diversities 
are rushing into unity. The sources of our population are so 
numerous, that it is impossible to ascertain, with absolute pre- 
cision, the relative numbers which have sprung from any par- 
ticular source. The process of assimilation has been too long 
in operation to permit us to say definitely how many are of pure 
or of mixed blood ; nor are there ancient documents and records 
enough to inform us just how many persons came into the 
country in a year or a term of years; nor whence they came. 
Yet these are interesting questions, and they involve facts about 
which we can make inquiries, with the hope of approximating to 
a correct result. 

An attempt has recently been made to prove that the popu- 
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lation of our country is mostly of Irish and German descent; 
and that only about one-seventh of our people are descended 
from English ancestors. Some three millions and a half of the 
representatives of the puritans or the cavaliers, are to be found 
among us! The statement to which we have referred, as copied 
into the Quarterly Review, is as follows: “ The gross population 
of the country was in 1850, a little above twenty-three millions, 
divided in this manner. Irish born, 3,000,000; Irish by blood, 
4,500,000; German by blood or birth, 5,500,000; French, or 
other Celts, by blood or birth, 3,000,000; colored, free or slave, 
3,500,000; Anglo-Saxon, by blood or birth, 3,500,000.” 

It may seem useless to attempt to correct so preposterous an 
estimate as this ; but the error is becoming so widely circulated, 
that we will try to put the matter right end foremost, at the risk 
of being a little tedious, or not a little, as the case may be. 

In searching after the true estimate of the sources of our 
population, it will be convenient, in the first place, to take a 
brief glance at the settlements made in this country, by emi- 
grants from various nations, in the order of time. In doing this 
we are aware that we are stating facts which ought to be fa- 
miliar as household words; yet we are persuaded that such 
gross errors respecting our population would not be so widely 
circulated and believed, if these facts were fresh in the memory 
of our writers and speakers. 

English colonists settled at Jamestown, Va., in the year 
1607. The leading men of this enterprise generally belonged 
to good families, and very many of the gentry and lesser no- 
bility came over in subsequent years, even down to the time of 
the restoration of Charles II, in 1660. All of the inferior class 
were from England also. In the course of time, some went 
from New England, and some from the Lowlands of Scotland, 
to settle in the pioneer state ; but these were of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Plymouth was settled by English emigrants in 1620, 
when the Pilgrims landed, and set up political and religious in- 
stitutions, which have been steadily advancing to this day, and 
which bid fair to have a commanding power in the future of 
our country. Massachusetts Bay was occupied in 1628, about 
which time several settlements were formed, extending from 
Salem to the borders of Plymouth. These settlers were all 
English, of the Puritan stamp, but they were more than half a 
century behind the pilgrims in their views respecting civil and 
religious freedom. The present State of New Hampshire was 
settled in 1623, and derived the greater part of its inhabitants 
for a series of years from England and Massachusetts. Its 
population at present is mainly of English descent. The ex- 
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ceptions will be noticed as we proceed. The same may be said 
substantially of Maine. The settlement of Maryland was com- 
menced in 1663, by colonists from England. The emigrants 
brought over by Lord Baltimore were English, and not Irish 
Catholics ; and in that whole state there is very little besides 
English and African blood. Since the opening of this century, 
there has been an accession of Germans, but not enough to 
change the character of the state. Hartford, and the neighbor. 
ing towns, were occupied by a company of the true pilgrim 
stamp in 1636, and two years later New Haven began to 
blossom in the edge of the wilderness. Probably there is no 
state in the Union of such purely English descent as the “land 
of steady habits ;”’ and if her sons, scattered over the world, 
would say half as much in her praise as the natives of some 
other states are accustomed to do in behalf of their birthplace, 
none would enjoy so high a reputation for the universal diffusion 
of learning, taste, refinement, and morality, and the equal 
distribution of the good things of life. In 1635, Roger Williams 
found room enough for the full exercise of his unconquerable 
individuality, at a place which he appropriately called Provi- 
dence. North Carolina was occupied in 1650, and South Caro- 
lina in 1670, chiefly by Englishmen or those of Anglo-Saxon 
descent. In 1682, Penn established his broad-brimmed and 
large-hearted followers in the forests called after his name, 
although the southeastern portion of Pennsylvania had been 
previously occupied. In the year 1664, the English took pos- 
session of New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, which had 
previously been under the sway of the Dutch, although in all 
these colonies they were probably in the minority. It has been 
said that the Yankees took New York long since; in fact, they 
began to take it while it was New Netherlands. Georgia was 
settled in 1733, by a colony led out by the brave and chivalrous 
General Oglethorpe ; and it has since been filled by the people 
of the more northern states. Liberty county was settled by 
New Englanders, and that county is now famous for the enter- 
prise, intelligence, and morality of its people. 

Here then we have an unbroken line of colonies, extending 
from the extremity of Maine to Florida, made up, for the most 
part, of English immigrants, and their descendants. Says the 
Encyclopedia Americana, “Of the thirteen colonies, whose 
delegates signed the Declaration of Independence, twelve were 
settled in the seventeenth century, and the colonists, with a few 
trifling exceptions, were Englishmen.” In 1701, the population 
is estimated to have been about 262,000. These estimates may 
be found in the works of Bancroft, and other historians of credit. 
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Since that date, now one hundred and fifty-one years, their 
descendants have been rapidly increasing and spreading out 
into other parts of the land; while it is probable that every in- 
tervening year has added some native born Englishmen to our 
number. It will thus be seen that the foundations of our nation 
were laid by one race of people, and for nearly a hundred years, 
there was but a slight intermixture of foreign blood. The primi- 
tive or granitic formation of our country was Anglo-Saxon. 
What proportion of other elements has since been added will 
be considered, after a brief glance at the immigration of the 
other various peoples who have here found a home. 

Hoiland deserves to be mentioned in the second place, 
because its influence upon our early history was second only 
to that of Great Britain. New York was formerly called 
New Netherlands, because of its Dutch origin; and it contin- 
ued under the Dutch government until 1664, when it passed 
under the flag of St. George. In the meantime, settlements 
were made up the Hudson river as far as Albany, and in some 
places between the Delaware and the Hudson; settlements 
were also attempted on the Connecticut, a trading house erect- 
ed at Hartford, about 1634, and lands bought in the vicini- 
v: but they were finally abandoned. As already noticed, New 

ersey and Delaware owned the same sway, and were yielded 
to the British, at the same time, according to Knickerbocker’s 
veracious history, and other works less vivacious. But it must 
not be supposed that the Hollanders contributed the whole, nor 
even the half, of the population of these colonies, during the 
time of Dutch ascendancy. New York and New Jersey were 
constantly receiving accessions from England, Scotland, and 
New England. Delaware was settled by Swedes and Fins, and 
although the beautiful shore of the Delaware river was seized 
ty the Dutch, the colony was soon filled up chiefly by those of 

nglish parentage. It follows that the purely Dutch element 
of our country is small, and confined to very narrow limits. In 
fact, it is dificult to trace it, at the present day, out of the 
southeastern section of New York, and a small portion of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The different States of Germany have contributed liberally 
to the settlement of our country; but the emigrants from the 
region between the Rhine, the Danube, and the Oder, were not 
so numerous as to attract particular attention until very re- 
cently. The interior of Pennsylvania was occupied by Ger- 
mans during the eighteenth century, and they became so nu- 
merous that their language was perpetuated. There are, to this 
day, portions where the German tongue may be said to predom- 
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inate, though it is not the pure German. They are so sur- 
rounded and mixed up with those of English descent, that their 
language is a curious mixture, while their children, quite gen- 
erally, learn to speak and read English. Subsequently a large 
sutaben of Germans moved southwards into Virginia, between 
the mountain ranges of that state, yet they bear but a small 
ratio to the whole population of the Old Dominion. During the 
present century, Germany has been pouring in upon us by thou- 
sands, until now there is scarcely a city from Boston to the far 
West, which has not a large mixture of fair-haired Germans, 
while great numbers of them are settling on the prairies of the 
Western states. Texas seems to be a favorite state with them, 
and it is said that they are rapidly occupying its western 
lands ; but yet no state of the Union has been settled by them, 
or has received from them its peculiar characteristics. 

In looking for the Irish element of our mixed population, it is 
necessary to run through most of our history since the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, and even farther back. Irish 
Protestants settled several towns in the state of New Hampshire, 
as Peterborough, Antrim, Derry, and others; but these settlers 
or their parents came originally from Scotland. During the 
Commonwealth, and the Protectorate, it is probable that some 
Irish families came to Maryland and other colonies on the con- 
tinent; but they could not have been numerous. It was Crom- 
well’s policy to banish them to the American Islands, or let 
them enlist in the armies of European governments. The in- 
flux of Irishmen was not great till within a few years. The 
statistics of immigration show that the great mass of our Irish 
population have come in, or been born, since 1820. We can 
remember when Boston was almost exclusively inhabited by 
Americans, while now, not far from a third of its inhabitants 
are Hibernians by birth or descent. Within the same period, 
at least one hundred thousand have been added to the Irish pop- 
ulation of the City of New York. The author of a very val- 
uable pamphlet on the subject of emigration,—the Rev. E. E. 
Hale, of Worcester,—who has evidently taken pains to arrive at 
correct results, has, we are constrained to believe, overstated 
the number of Irish emigrants in the country. According to a 
statement of his, they amount to about 2,250,000. Of these, 
he supposes there are 120,000 in New-York city ; 30,000 in 
Boston ; 30,000 in Philadelphia ; 10,000 in Baltimore ; 10,000 in 
Providence, and 8,000 in Lowell. The remaining two millions 
and more, he supposes, are scattered throughout the land. So far 
as the cities are concerned, we incline to the opinion that this es- 
timate is nearly correct ; but that there cannot be two millions 
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of native-born Irishmen, in other parts of the country, is evi- 
dent from the fact that the whole number of white foreigners, 
of all nations, who have arrived at our ports, since 1798, does 
not amount to three millions; and of these, several hundred 
thousands are dead. This point, however, must be deferred for 
the present. 

France has contributed her quota to our people, in various 
ways. Long before the English settled Carolina, the Admiral 
Coligny projected a settlement of French protestants in that 
sunny clime. Though the project came to nothing, it proves 
that the attention of the persecuted protestants was turned to 
this country as an asylum. During the reiga of Louis XIV, 
when the Segueete were dragooned in France, many of them 
fled to this country, and their descendants have been multiply- 
ing to this day. Their numbers, however, are probably less 
than many suppose, because the number of distinguished per- 
sons among them has been uncommonly large. The names of 
Bayard, Grimké, Legaré, Bowdoin, Sigourney, and others, are 
familiar sounds. Lord Morpeth considered Mr. Legaré the 
most accomplished man, in all regards, whom he met in his tour 
of the United States. At the Revolution, some French sol- 
diers made this their permanent home, and they have received 
accessions to their number from year to year. Louisiana, also, 


at the time of its acquisition, contained a eager of French 


descent, amounting to several thousands. Besides these, French 
colliers may be found in the northwestern portion of Connec- 
ticut, and Canadian French are squatting in the suburbs of many 
New England villages. 

The southeastern extremity of the Union was derived from 
Spain, with a few Spanish people. Besides Florida and Lou- 
isiana, more recently Texas, New Mexico, and California have 
added a few more to our number, who have more or less of 
Spanish blood in their veins. In addition, there are many gen- 
tlemen and scholars, to be met with in our large cities, who 
have been driven out from their native land, on account of 
their liberal sentiments; but their deportment proves that re- 
publican opinions are not inconsistent with Castilian dignity of 
manners. 

Various other peoples have mingled in our composite nation. 
Cromwell sent many of the defeated Scotch to this country. 
In 1715, the Highlanders of Scotland gave their support to the 
Pretender; and in consequence of their defeat, and the hard- 
ships that followed, many of them left their native land. The 
same thing happened in 1745, when Charles Edward renewed 
the attempt to recover the throne of Great Britain from the 
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house of Stuart. From this source we have derived many 
valuable citizens. We have also Portuguese from the Madeira 
isiands; Italians from nearly, if not quite all, the divisions of 
that land, so unhappy now, but whose future will be more bril. 
liant than its past; Poles driven from the grave of their nation. 
ality ; and Hungarians whohere find the freedom which is trod. 
den down, for a time, in the land of their fathers. 

To these must be added the Indians, and those of African de- 
scent, both of which classes may be ascertained with a good de- 
gree of certainty. 

Having thus specified the sources of our population, it is our 
next business to ascertain their relative contribution to the 
whole number which makes up our nation. But we may be al- 
lowed, on the very threshold of the inquiry, to express the sur- 
prise all must feel, at the bare suggestion, that only alittle more 
than one-seventh of our people are of Anglo-Saxon descent, 
while one-third of it spring from Irish, and more than a fifth 
from German progenitors! The pretense is simply absurd, af- 
ter the glance we have taken at the history of the settlements 
of the old thirteen states. There is one difficulty in coming 
to a correct conclusion, from the fact that the different races in- 
termarry with such freedom. It is not a wild supposition that 
an American may have in his veins, the blood of ancestors 
from England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Italy, and Germany, 
and so on, ad libitum. Bearing this in mind, let us proceed. 

Leaving the aborigines entirely out of the account, we are 
able to state definitely the number of those derived, nearly or 
remotely, from African ancestors, as they are arranged under a 
distinct head, in making up the census. According to the enu- 
meration of 1850, the population of the United States was 
23,263,498. Those of African descent, by birth or blood, both 
free and slave, amounted to 3,594,762. It is true that there is 
a large infusion of Caucasian blood in this number, from the fact 
that every person who has the slightest stain of African color, 
is rated with the blacks. Taking this number from the sum 
total of our population, we have 19,668,736 left as the white 
population of the country, in the summer of 1850. At this time 
they would amount to about twenty-one millions, and the ne- 
groes to nearly four millions. For the sake of convenience, 
we shall make our calculations with reference to 1850. 

We have seen that the estimated population in the year 1701, 
was above 250,000 ; in fact, about 262,000; and all, with “tri- 
fling exceptions,” of English descent. To what an amount has 
this number increased by birth, or by emigrations from Great 
Britain? The increase of our population from all sources is, 
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according to Mr. Darby, at such a rate as to double in twenty- 
three years, or very roger 4 three per cent. a year. This has 
been the average rate of increase as far back as we can find 
data to found calculations upon. If we take the population of 
the colonies in 1701 to have been 262,000, and then double this 
number once in twenty-three years, the amount in 1790 would 
be 3,944,253. The actual number, according to the census of 
that year, was 3,929,827. Now it is safe to conclude that the 
population of the colonies at the time above named, and for 
many years after—indeed, during the century—with the addi- 
tion of emigrants from Great Britain alone, doubled itself in 
twenty-five years. If the whole population doubled in twenty- 
three years, then when we consider how small were the acces- 
sions to our country from Ireland and the continent of Europe, 
during the eighteenth century, compared with the immigration 
of the last few years, we can hardly avoid the conclusion, that 
the Anglo-Saxon element of our people, with the additions con- 
stantly coming from the parent country, doubled in twenty-five 
years. At this rate, the number of our countrymen of Anglo- 
Saxon blood, would amount to a little more than 16,000,000 ; 
in fact, to 16,264,960, in 1850. But this is on the supposition 
that all were of British parentage at the beginning of the peri- 
od. If we allow one-sixteenth cf the people in 1701 to have 
been Swedes, Fins, Dutch, Africans, and others not English, 
the regular increase of the Anglo-Saxon race would now amount 
to 15,242,400. And this is very nearly the true state of the 
facts. It is corroborated in another manner. It is stated in 
Bancroft’s History, on the basis of the census of 1830, that 
there were at that time, 4,000,000 of the descendants of the 
New England puritans in the United States. According to 
that estimate, their number in 1850 would be something more 
than 7,000,000. But the New England colonies never number- 
ed so many of English descent, as the colonies south of the 
Connecticut line. It is the estimate of the distinguished histo- 
rian just mentioned, that five-eighths of the colonial popula- 
tion dwelt in New York, and farther south, in the year 1680. 
The proportion did not greatly vary between that time and 
1701. Their regular increase would amount in 1850, to near 
9,000,000 ; but as there was a larger mixture of foreign in- 
gredients with them—as Hollanders, Germans, and Africans— 
the number of their descendants, of Anglo-Saxon progenitors, 
may be safely set down at 8,000,000, at the date of our last 
census. These added to the descendants of the New England 
puritans, are equal, in round numbers, to 8,000,000-+-7,000,000, 
or 15,000,000 of souls in our country, in 1850, who sprang from 
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a British or Anglo-Saxon ancestry. If to these we add the 
3,594,762 colored persons, we have a total of 18,594,762, which, 
taken from the whole number of 23,263,498, will leave 4,668,736 
to be divided between the Irish, the Germans, the French, and 
all the rest. 
Before attempting to apportion these according to their re. 
spective nations, it will be convenient to ascertain, as nearly as 
ossible, the number of immigrants in the country, in 1850, 
his will serve to show the incorrectness of the estimates 
which are passing current in the periodical press, and help to 
ascertain the total number of foreigners by birth and blood, 
We will begin with the year 1790, for two reasons; first, be- 
cause there can be but few survivors of those who came into 
the country previous to that year, and secondly, because we 
have means of forming a pretty correct estimate of the amount 
of immigration since that time. According to Dr. Seybert, 
one of our earliest writers upon statistics, the whole number of 
passengers who landed on our shores from foreign lands, from 
1790 to 1810, was about 120,000. The Hon. George Tucker, 
of Va., taking the estimates of Dr. S., and other evidence, con- 
cludes that the number from 1810 to 1820, was 114,000. We 
do not understand either of these writers to make any allow- 
ance for Americans returning home from foreign countries. 
By the returns of the custom-houses, which are not supposed 
to have been correct, however, during the first decade, there 
arrived, between the years 1820 and 1830, 135,986 foreign pas- 
sengers, and from 1830 to 1840, 579,370; total number 715,356. 
Added to those who came in between 1790 and 1820, the num- 
ber is 949,356. During this time—1820 to 1840—Dr. Chicker- 
ing of Boston, author of a valuable essay on emigration, esti- 
mates the number of foreigners who came into the United 
States, through Canada, at 267,123. Total of arrivals between 
1790 and 1840, 1,216,479. The arrivals of foreign passengers, 
in the ports of the United States, between 1840 and 1850, have 
been as follows, according to Mr. Kennedy, superintendent of 
the recent census : 
83,504 | 1847 234,756 
SON TEE ST CID a cvc deccersss cones 226,524 


75,159 | 1849 
74,607 | 1850 


' 1,542,850 

To this number must be added. .............eeeeeeeeeeeees 1,216,479, 
and we have, as the whole amount of immigrants during sixty 
years, 2,759,329. But a large deduction must be made from 
this number for deaths, especially among the Irish immigrants. 
The causes of disease among them are fearfully desolating. 
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“ So destructive are these adverse influences,” says Mr. Hale, 
“that the average of life of the emigrant is exceedingly short. 
It has been computed at five years; more probable estimates 
make it seven.” Ten years would probably be considered a 
very liberal allowance. This rate of mortality, however, does 
not prevail among other immigrants. Besides, many of those 
rated as immigrants, are counted twice. In one year, more 
than ten thousand persons of foreign birth, if we remember 
correctly, left two of our ports for Europe, with the intention 
of — with their friends. Upon their arrival here, they 
are counted as immigrants, as they have been once before. 
Making these necessary deductions, the proportion of our pop- 
ulation of foreign birth was somewhere between one and two 
millions, at the date of the census; say 1,511,990. If we add 
all who have arrived since 1850, the whole number at this time 
cannot much exceed 2,000,000. This conclusion will probably 
strike many of our readers with surprise ; but we put the ques- 
tion to every candid and careful man, where will you find in 
our country, more than two millions and one or two hundred 
thousand persons of foreign birth? And we ask you also, be- 
fore rejecting our result, to take the data furnished from official 
sources, and careful statisticians, and work out the answer for 
yourselves. 

According to a statement made by Mr. Kennedy, which 
seems to have been prepared with care, the “total number of 
immigrants into the United States since 1790, and their de- 
scendants in 1850,” were 4,350,934. In order to get the num- 
ber of immigrants who are now living, with their descendants, 
we must deduct the number of immigrants who have died du- 
ring the period under review, as will be seen by a careful in- 
spection of the statement referred to. Now we will suppose 
that the average life of the immigrants from whatever country, 
is twenty years, instead of five, or seven, after arriving upon 
our shores. This is setting it high, since many are advanced 
in life, and a majority are beyond the period of | outh, 
when they come. On this supposition, five per cent. o the im- 
migrants die every year ; consequently, ninety-five per cent. of 
those who came in the year 1830, are already dead ; while the 
whole number who arrived previous to that time, are to be 
counted among the dead also. Not that none of the immigrants 
who arrived before 1830 are now alive; but that a number 
equal to the survivors of that kind, have deceased from those 
who have since arrived, who are below the average age. It 
follows that 437,728 immigrants who came between 1790 and 
1830, are to be deducted from the 4,350,934 given above. 
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There is now a large deduction to be made on account of the 
decease of immigrants since 1830. To show how this deduc- 
tion is made, we give the following table. The number of im- 
migrants between 1830 and 1840, was, as near as can be ascer- 
tained, 778,500. If they came in equal numbers, in successive 
years, the annual immigration would have been 77,850. But 
as this was not the case, we must make an estimate. The one 
subjoined is at least fair, though it cannot be absolutely correct. 
One column will give the estimated immigration in each year; 
the other, the number of those who have since died, at the rate - 
of five per cent. per annum. We will suppose that the number 
of immigrants was, in 

Died since 
50,000 | 1880......... saan samba 47,500 
55,000 


«778,500 | Total, 534,950 


By a similar process, we find that of the 1,542,850 immi- 
grants since 1840, as many as 275,161 are no longer numbered 
with the living. Adding these three deductions together, we 
have 1,247,839, to be taken from the whole number of immi- 
grants and their descendants, since 1790. The number 
4,350,934—1,247,839=3,103,095, which is the number of all 
white persons now living, who have come into our country 
since the year 1790, with their descendants. 

We have estimated the sum total of that part of our popula- 
tion, which is not Anglo-Saxon, or African, by birth or blood, 
to be 4,668,736. Taking 3,103,095 from this number, 1,565,641 
remain to be accounted for as the descendants of those emi- 

ants from Ireland, and the continent, who arrived any time 

fore 1790. The actual white population in 1790, was 
3,172,464. The proportion of Anglo-Americans in this num- 
ber, according to the rate of increase which we have assumed, 
would be very near 2,900,000. To these add 757,363 for the 
colored population, and the amount is 3,657,863. And as the 
whole population in 1790 was 3,929,827, we have about 272,464 
as the number of white people not Anglo-Saxon, then in the 
country. If these have increased as fast as the rest of the 
country, or according to the ratio of our nation’s advancement 
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in population, they would now amount to nearly the requisite 
number. 

We shall then consider it settled, that the number of our 
white people, not Anglo-Saxon by birth or blood, is not over 
4,668,736. If our calculations had been made from data fur- 
nished by Graham, and Mr. Seaman, the result would have 
been more favorable to the Anglo-Saxon element. In the ap- 
pendix to Graham’s most valuable History, he estimates the 
population of the colonies, in 1700, at somewhere between 
305,000 and 310,000. Mr. Seaman, formerly member of Con- 
gress from Brooklyn, estimates the colonists at 307,000. We 
shall make no farther use of their estimates, than to say, that 
they confirm us in the belief, that we have not underrated the 
foreign element of our ——- We may remark in pass- 
ing, that a writer in the March number of Harpers’ Magazine, 
puts down the descendants of European colonists previous to 
1776, at 14,280,865. But he makes no allowance for the death 
of immigrants since 1790, and he reckons the descendants of 
the people of Louisiana, Texas, and other acquired territories, 
at 1,000,000, which is probably double the actual number. 
The whites of Louisiana, Texas, California, and New Mex- 
ico, do not exceed 750,000, and more than a third of these 
boast of Anglo-Saxon blood. Making these necessary correc- 
tions would materially vary the result, and bring it nearer to 
our own, as given above. 

Our next business is to divide the 4,668,736 between the dif- 
ferent races from which they sprung. In doing this, we shall 
not attempt to be exact, being somewhat weary of covering 
whole pages of paper with saeehalene, to arrive at a result 
which can be expressed in a part of a line. 

The “ French and other Celts” are rated at 3,000,000, in the 
statement quoted by the Quarterly Review. Upon examination, 
this large number grows “small by degrees, and beautifully 
less.” The white population of Louisiana, in 1850, was 255,416. 
Perhaps a moiety of these are of French or Spanish blood. 
New Orleans is swarming with men from the northern, mid- 
dle, and western states, as well as from Germany. Many of 
the planters, overseers, mechanics, teachers, and others, scat- 
tered through the state, had their birth elsewhere. Allowin 
half to be French and Spanish in their origin, the number will 
be 127,708. Then there are a few thousand in Florida, Texas, 
and the other territory recently acquired from Mexico. It is said 
that there are over 61,000 whites in New Mexico ; but most of 
these are really Indians, with a slight dash of “ Spanish brown.” 
Add to these the descendants of the Huguenots,—clarum et 
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venerabile nomen—the thousands of French in New York and 
other large cities, not omitting the phalanx of M. Cabet at 
Nauvoo; the colliers in Connecticut, and the struggling Cana- 
dian French ; the Italians, including the fine-spirited men who are 
sighing for the time when Mazzini shall summon them to the 
struggle for the freedom of their country, and the almost fab. 
ulous number who wander over the land with certificates that 
they have been shipwrecked ; a few hundred exiles for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, from the Portuguese Islands ; and 
the sum total will be perhaps half a million. We are inclined 
to think that if Poles, Hungarians, Jews, and Swiss are thrown 
in, the number would not exceed that sum. For where are 
“ French, Spanish, and other Celts,” if it is proper to give them 
that appellation, to be found? A traveler rarely hears the 
French language out of the localities which have been indi- 
cated. There is no Franco-American literature, with the ex- 
ception of a few newspapers. They are not to be found in the 
country, except among the planters of Louisiana-and South 
Carolina. They generally settle in our cities, and are therefore 
more conspicuous than those who betake themselves to rural 
pursuits. Besides, those who are termed “ Celts,” in the article re- 
ferred to, are too much disposed to be in the public eye, to al- 
low their number or consequence to be overlooked. On this 
account, it is easy to exaggerate their numerical importance. 
With regard to our Irish fellow-citizens, it is impossible to 
be exact, though it is easy enough to demolish the estimates 
which make those of Irish blood amount to 7,500,000; and 
those born in Ireland to 3,000,000. Says Mr. Hale: “In 
ten years, from 1841 to 1850 inclusive, the British emigration 
to [North] America, was 1,522,600 persons. Of this, certainly 
1,300,000 were Irish.” As this estimate includes the year 1850, 
we must deduct the Irish emigration of that year, and insert 
that of the year 1840, as none of our calculations include 
1850, beyond the month of June. The whole immigration in 
1849, was 269,610 ; and of these about eleven parts were Irish to 
ten parts of Germans, English, Scotch, and others. That is, not 
far from 141,225 came from Ireland in that year. In 1840, the 
number did not exceed 50,000, as the whole immigration was 
but 83,504. The difference between 141,224 and 50,000, is 
91,224. Take this number from 1,300,000, and there remain 
1,208,776. If we suppose that one-tenth of this number went 
to Canada—and previous to 1844, one-third had that destina- 
tion—the number would still be the enormous amount of 
-1,087,899. But a large proportion of these are not now 
alive. They die by thousands. “The average age of the 
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deceased in the Roman Catholic burials in Boston, for ten 
years, was only twelve years and a half;” or the deaths were 
equal to eight per cent. At this rate of mortality, it is 
easy to see that a vast immigration wastes away with melan- 
choly rapidity. The average duration of the life of emigrants 
from Ireland may be somewhere between twelve and fifteen 
years, after they arrive. Preceding 1840, the annual arrival 
was small, compared with that in later years. In 1838, only 
about 12,000 came from Ireland; though this was an excep- 
tional year,—made so by the Canadian rebellion. Owing to 
the mortality among the Irish immigrants, the remnant of those 
who came before 1840, must be far from numerous. But the 
descendants of Irishmen who came over during the last cen- 
tury, and since then, will amount to several hundred thousand. 
We shall set down the whole population which are Irish by 
blood or birth, at 2,269,000. If there is any hesitation in re- 
ceiving this conclusion, we beg the reader to remember, that 
only about two millions and three quarters have arrived here 
from all nations during the sixty years succeeding 1790; and 
that not more than one million and a half of these survive. 

There is another mode of confirming this estimate. It is well 
known that quite a proportion of the recent German emigra- 
tion is papal; while nearly the whole of the accessions from 
Ireland, are of the same faith. Certainly, three-quarters of 
them—both races included—are Roman Catholics. But three- 
quarters of 4,169,000 are 3,126,750. Now we have the high- 
est papal authority in the country for saying, that there are not 
2,000,000 of Roman Catholics in the whole. The Catholic Al- 
manac insists upon the statement, that “ according to the offi- 
cial reports of the several dioceses, and including California 
and New Mexico, there are scarcely two millions from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific shore.” The papal Archbishop of New 
York,-it appears, claims that there are as many as three mill- 
ions belonging to his communion ; but we have no evidence 
that he has either the means or the motive of arriving at a 
more correct result than the Archbishop of Baltimore. It is 
true that large numbers of the immigrants escape from the 
control of the priests: but if we allow that one quarter become 
protestants or infidels, there would be left 2,345,062 papists ; or 
345,000 more than the Catholic Almanac claims. Besides, it 
is well known that there are many Romanists of English, 
French, Spanish, and Italian descent, which help to diminish 
the number which have sprung from Irish parentage. 

There remain 1,900,000 as the German proportion of our 
country. In this number we included all those of Dutch and 
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Scandinavian origin. The Dutch were early settlers in eastern 
New York, the Valley of the Mohawk, and New Jersey. A 
few Germans were introduced into Pennsylvania by William 
Penn, near the close of the seventeenth century. Since then 
but few Hollanders have moved hither, but they have proved 
as prolific as the other races, who have here increased and 
multiplied, as is evident from the prevalence of rather profane 
family names, in certain portions. Of the German immigration 
enough has been said above. The Norwegians and others 
from the North of Europe, haye, for the most part, but recently 
turned their faces hitherward, and their number is but a small 
fraction of our multitudinous nation. 

The results which have been reached, will now be placed in 
a tabular form, for the sake of convenience: 

Population of the United States in 1850.........000e-+ ++ -.28,268,498* 
Anglo-Saxon by birth or blood 
African » ” 
Trish - 
German . 
French, &c. - 
Whole number of immigrants from all countries between 

1790 and 1850... .cccecscecccssccocccscccscsceces 2)759,820 
Survivors of these in 1850 eee 1,511,990 
Whole number of immigrants between 1790 and 1850, with 

their descendants, in 1850........sssseeeceseseeeeeees . 4,850,984 
Survivors of these.......cccccccccscccccccccecs eecccece 3,103,095 
Total of all our population, exclusive of Anglo-Saxon blood 8,263,498 

The question to what extent the origin of the Anglo-Saxon 
blood is Celtic, has not been mooted in this article. Those who 
wish to investigate the point, are referred to Dr. Latham and 
other writers on the subject. The Anglo-Saxon race has been 
considered as having a distinct character, whatever might have 
been its origin. 

We have not been led to the above results by the desire to 
make the Irish, or German, or French elements of our population 
appear small; but simply by the facts, as nearly as they could 
be ascertained. And indeed, this portion of our people is not 
small, for it sums up, German, Irish, French, and others from 
the continent of Europe, to the number of 4,668,736 ; and if 
to these, we add all of African descent, the amount will be 
8,263,498, who are not of the British or Anglo-Saxon race. 

The immigration of various peoples, however, ought not to 
be regarded with dread or aversion. The alarm that has been 
manifested in some quarters, of late years, has never agitated 





* There is a discrepancy between the several tables that are in circulation; 
but the greatest variation which has come under our notice, is only about three 
thousand. According to Mr. Kennedy, our population amounts to 23,257,723. 
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us, though we have heard a respected Secretary state, upon a 
platform crowded with — gentlemen, that the time 
would soon come when the German language would be the 
language of the courts of law in Buffalo, and other cities of the 
West. It is a gratifying fact, that the immigrants, as a general 
thing, lose their nationality in a few years, and become tho- 
rough Americans. In no other country does the process of as- 
similation go on as with us. Irish, Scotch, English, and Ger- 
mans, are all found in some of our Western towns. They min- 
gle in business; they attend the same churches; they are 
elected to office by turns; soon their children intermarry ; and 
in the next generation, it is not known, out of their respective 
families, where their parents had their birth. They are not for- 
eigners ; they are natives and citizens of the Union, and feel as 
much pride in it as those who have sprung from cavaliers and 
puritans. It is interesting to observe the feelings of Irish chil- 
dren, for example, and notice their desire to become Yankees. 
A little boy whose name was Grimes, with the usual prefix of 
Michael or Patrick, took it into his head to change his name, 
and call himself Graham. “His name is Pat Grimes,” said a 
little companion, who did not understand the secret. “No, it 
isn’t; it is James Graham,” was the indignant reply. He was 
determined to be, and to be considered, an American. And 
this feeling is very common, being fostered by their parents ; 
for the general desire is, that their children shall be Americans 
—regular Yankees. 

The effect of immigration on the material interests of our 
country, must be great and beneficial. A vast influx of laborers 
is brought just where they are needed, to dig canals, make rail- 
roads, work in mines, fill up marshes and docks, carry brick and 
mortar, and do the dirty work in and around factories and fur- 
naces. They are mixing up with every department of busi- 
ness ; they do the severest, and the least desirable kind of Ia- 
bor, thus enabling our own sons and daughters to engage in 
pursuits which task the head as well as the hands. In this way, 
also, the ascendancy of the American born race is secured ; 
for as new swarms of immigrants arrive, they form the lowest 
stratum of society. As a matter of course, all the upper strata 
are raised still higher. It is a fact of great interest, that the 
new-comers themselves are gradually elevated, in many places ; 
while their children, by attending our schools, and mingling 
with our children, are soon raised to the same level, thus leav- 
mB the drudgery of life to a still more recent importation of 
aborers. 


It is a favorite project with many to remove all the colored 
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people of the country to Africa. Without raising the ques- 
tion of abolition or of colonization, any further than to say we 
have a strong desire, and some hope, that the settlement at Li- 
beria will be successful, we wish to suggest one point for the 
consideration of those who are anxious that all the colored in- 
habitants of the land should be removed. They now amount 
to more than three and a half millions, and they are protestants 
almost to a man; besides, they are disposed to respect. and 
even to love the whites, so far as they are allowed to manifest 
kindly feelings. If they should be removed, their places 
would be filled with Irish and other papal foreigners, to a great 
extent. It is worthy of some forethought, whether we are able 
to absorb and assimilate such an extraordinary addition to this 
class of population. 

It has been intimated already, that the amalgamation of the 
various races who come to this country, is not a matter to be 
regarded with dread, or even of aversion. On the contrary, it 
is fraught with great and good results. It is becoming the gen- 
eral belief, fostered by ethnologists and historians, that nations 
are improved by fusion. The Anglo-Saxon race itself is an amal- 
gam of Celts, Saxons, Danes, Normans, and others from the 
continent of Europe. Even the blood of Canaan, the son of 
Ham, is, according to Dr. Wiseman, an ingredient of the mix- 
ture. There are many good qualities of national character, 
which are possessed by one people, but are wanting in others. 
All have their several shining points. A combination of them 
can be secured only by the mixture and intermarriage of races, 
which is here taking place on a large scale. The effect on na- 
tional character is already visible. An American is not an 
Englishman, an Irishman, a German, or a Frenchman. In eve- 
rything but language, he is as distinct from all others, as any 
of those just named. He has assumed and developed a new 
type of character, partly in consequence of his circumstances 
in this new country,—amidst our scenery, and the changes of 
our climate,—and partly in consequence of the amalgamation 
that has already taken place. It will follow, in the progress of 
time, that the constituents of character will be mingled in the 
best proportions, and we shall have united in the American, the 
good sense and perseverance of the Englishman, the humor and 
genius of the Irishman, the keen sagacity and adventurous 
spirit of the Scotchman, the valor and grace of the French- 
man, the dignity and endurance of the Spaniard, the specula- 
tive talent of the German, and the glowing imagination of the 
Italian. Nor would the grand result be injured by an infusion 
of the African’s fondness for splendor, love of friends, and rev- 
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erential spirit. Prejudice may start back from this conclu- 
sion, but it seems to be a part of the design of Providence, in 
raising up this nation, to beat down the rivalries, the clannish- 
ness, and the prejudices of ages. 

Nor can we contemplate the future of our literature without 
raised expectations. Goldsmith was a true son of Erin, for 
with all his taste, humor, and genius, he evinced a delightful 
absence of common sense. On this account he was styled the 
“inspired idiot.” If with his fine qualities English practical 
talent had been combined, he might not have been a more 
charming writer, but he would have been a more successful, 
and a happier man. It is not difficult to find authors who are 
great in one line, or who show an aptitude to a particular kind 
of literary labor; but how few combine the qualities of a really 
great, many-sided mind, like Shakspeare, Bacon and Milton. 
And of these, two at least, owed in some measure, their univer- 
sality to their almost unbounded knowledge of literature other 
than English. They went out into all the world, and returned 
with the richest spoil of all nations. But may we not look for 
greater authors than the world has yet seen, when our country- 
men shall inherit the genius, as well as the literature, of all the 
predominant races ; when our children shall be born, not only 
the heirs of all that is great in prose, and sublime in poetry, but 
with an aptitude to appreciate, and reproduce, and surpass all 
who have gone before them ? 

A few nations only have manifested a genius for the fine arts. 
Architecture and sculpture, painting and music, flourished in 
Greece. The Romans imitated them as well as they could, but 
never equaled their spiritual masters in original invention or 
in execution. In modern times, excellence in high art has been 
confined to a few nations. Music and painting are not natives 
of the British soil. They were brought from the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Italy ; and even now they are scarcely natural- 
ized. andel, Haydn, and Mozart, Canova and Thorwaldsen, 
Rembrandt and Raphael, were not Anglo-Saxons. But we are 
receiving accessions from al] the countries of which they were 
natives. Their genius for art is engrafting itself upon—or 
rather mingling itself with—our skill in affairs, our persevering 
energy, and our conquering ambition. And we are even now 
reaping the first fruits. Our sculptors and painters are begin- 
ning to divide the honors of the world with the artists of the 
old countries. In future times, we shall show structures more 
magnificent and hallowed than are St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s ; 
Statues surpassing the Apollo Belvidere; paintings that will 
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draw the tide of travel from Italy ; and musical compositions 
excelling the triumphs of the great masters. 

But the most desirable results will be seen in the domain of 
morals and religion. It is beginning to be felt that the Roman 
Catholics are sent hither that they may be enlightened by the 
truth; and our various Christian denominations are exerting 
themselves to make them acquainted with the will of God. To 
send a few missionaries abroad requires a large expenditure ; 
but when millions of foreigners are brought into our country, 
they find themselves in an atmosphere of light and truth, and 
they meet with friends at every turn, who are anxious to lead 
them to the “ Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” The people of the old countries have settled habits 
of rivalry, prejudice, and aversion ; besides, state religions con- 
tribute to foster religious rancor. But here all sects and de- 
nominations, all nations and tongues, are equal in the eye of the 
law : all classes are brought together, and compelled to compare 
views, and to tolerate each other’s sentiments. As a conse- 
‘quence, prejudice is removed, enmity is disarmed, union follows 
-oppesition, and truth has a chance to show itself. All are able 
‘to see what religious system is nearest to the Bible, and what 
faith exerts the best influence on the human heart, and conse- 
quest, on human welfare. Our experience proves that indif- 

erence to religion is not the result; nor a lax charity which 
confounds fundamental distinctions ; but rather, mutual tolera- 
tion, with increased zeal to promote what each believes to be 
the truth. This is as it should be, and those who hold to the 
truth as it is in Jesus, whoever they may be, will hereafter re- 
joice in the triumph of his cause. /.nd then it will appear that 
the Most High determined the bounds of our habitation, and 
made us a nation to his praise. Let no one suppose that we 
attribute such prospective results to the mere fact of the amal- 
gamation of races, under the influence of our scenery, and our 
free institutions. These are only the favorable conditions of 
success ; the efficient energy must come from God. Every 
form of material, intellectual, and spiritual goodness and beauty 
is in the divine Mind; and only in proportion as the omnific 
Spirit of all beauty and goodness communicates himself to the 
human soul, will our land approximate to the amenity of Eden, 
and our society, in some faint degree, shadow forth the multifa- 
rious and consummate perfection of that world where every 
faculty has full and symmetrical growth. 
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Arr. ¥.—REV. THOMAS H. GALLAUDET, AND BEAF-MUTE 
INSTRUCTION. 


Tribute to Gallaudet. A Discourse in commemoration of the 
Life, Character, and Services of the Rev. Tuomas H. Gat- 
taupeT, LL. D., delivered before the citizens ef Hartford, 
January 7th, 1852. With an Appendiz, containing History 
of Deaf-Mute Instruction and fnastilutions, and other docu- 
ments: By Henry Barnarv. Hartford: published by 
Brocket & Hutchinson, 1852. 


Tue name of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet ts worthy of marked 
distinction in the annals of Christian philanthropy. Though ‘his 
chiet work, which will make his name ever fragrant and precious 
to thousands, was the introduction to this country -of that de- 
partment of the science of instruction which imitates the mira- 
cles of the Redeemer, in making the deaf to hear and the dumb 
to speak, yet his heart was interested in all enterprises for human 
improvement, especially in those which promised relief to human 
misfortune and misery; and to them he gave with anwonted 
disinterestedness his thoughts and his labors. 

It was with great pleasure, therefore, that we heard that the 
So. of a memorial-of Mr. ‘Gallaudet wes committed to 

enry Barnard, Esq., whe is enabled to appreciate his charac- 
ter and services, by virtue of being a kindred spirit with him— 
by virtue of his sympathy with him in every effort of practical 
philanthropy, and especially by his laborious and disinterested 
devotion to a beneficent work, whick occupied much of Mr. 
Gallaudet’s heart and thoughts, the improvement of common 
school education. 

And in reading this tribute, with which Mr. Barnard has 
favored the community, to his friend and the friend of all, we 
have not been disappointed. We think his delineation of the 
character and peculiar work of Mr. Gallaudet is very successful. 
This he has made in a sketch of Mr. Gallaudet’s life, which was 
in part spoken as a wee Me few months after his decease, at 
the request of citizens of Hartford, and not less, perhaps more, 
in an appendix, consisting of various articles fitted to give in- 
formation and promote interest respecting the great enterprise 
to which Mr. Gallaudet specially devoted his days, the instruc- 
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tion of deaf-mutes. These articles are an account, by Miss 
Catharine E. Beecher, of the last illness and death of Alice 
Cogswell, who was the providential occasion of the origin of 
the American Asylum for the education of deaf and dumb per- 
sons; a history of deaf-mute instruction and institutions in 
Europe and the United States, compiled chiefly from a series 
of articles by Prof. Samuel Porter, in the “ American Annals 
of the deaf and dumb,” edited by Prof. Luzerne Rae, of Hart- 
ford, and from authorities referred to or quoted in those and 
other articles in the Annals; an autobiography of Laurent 
Clerc, the deaf-mute pupil of the Abbé Sicard, who came from 
Paris with Mr. Gallaudet, to assist in organizing and conduct- 
ing the American Asylum ; the journal of Mr. Gallaudet, during 
his visit to Europe in 1815-16; a history of the American Asy- 
lum by Mr. Weld, its present Principal, with a catalogue of its 
officers and instructors, from 1816 to 1851, and an account of 
subscriptions and contributions in its behalf; Mr. Gallaudet's 
sermon at the opening of the Asylum, April 20th, 1817 ; his dis. 
course at the dedication of the building erected for the Asylum, 
May 22d, 1821; a sermon by Mr. Gallaudet, on the duty and 
advantages of affording instruction to the deaf and dumb; an 
account of a gathering of deaf-mutes, pupils, and graduates of 
the American Asylum, to offer a testimonial of their gratitude 
to Messrs. Gallaudet and Clerc, in Hartford, September, 1850; 
a discourse by Mr. Gallaudet at the dedication of the Chapel 
of the Connecticut Retreat for the Insane, January, 1846; re- 
marks by Mr. Gallaudet on Seminaries for Teachers; a cata- 
logue of pupils who have been connected with the American 
Asylum, from April 15th, 1817, to May Ist, 1851; and an 
article on causes of deafness, and other statistics. 

We will endeavorto give our readers a glance at the con- 
tents of this volume, culkcions. we hope, to interest them in its 
subject, and to induce many of them to read it for themselves. 
— will begin with a brief biographical sketch of Mr. Gal- 
audet. 

Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet was born in Philadelphia, De- 
cember 10th, 1787. His father, Peter W. Gallaudet, was de- 
scended from that branch of the Huguenot family which fled 
from France on the revocation of the edict of Nantz, and settled 
afterward near New Rochelle, in New York. His mother, Jane 
Hopkins, the daughter of Thomas Hopkins, was a descendant 
of one of the first settlers of Hartford. His name is recorded 
on the historical monument in the old burial ground behind the 
Center Church, in Hartford. Mr. Gallaudet, with his family, 
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removed to Hartford when Thomas was thirteen years old; and 
from that early age till his death Hartford was his home. 

He entered the Sophomore class of Yale College at the too 
early age of fifteen. ‘Though the youngest of his class, his repu- 
tation for sound scholarship was second to that of none of its 
members, who were, some of them, remarkable for talents and 
attainments. He was particularly eminent in mathematics and 
in English composition. After graduation, he commenced the 
study of law in Hartford, with Hon. Chauncey Goodrich and 
Hon. T. S. Williams for instructors, but was interrupted at the 
close of the first year by ill health. The two following years 
he devoted himself to English literature ; and in 1808 entered 
upon the office of tutor in Yale College ; which he highly valued, 
as it gave him an opportunity to review and extend his collegi- 
ate studies, and introduced him to the subject of education as 
a science, and to its practice as an art. This position he left 
for mercantile business in New York, thinking that his health 
required an active life, and that a thorough training of the mind, 
and large acquaintance with books and men, is a fit preparation 
not a for professional life, but for any business or pursuit. 
His brief experience in the study of Jaw and of mercantile affairs, 
he always valued as an important part of his training, because 
of the acquaintance it gave him with the elementary principles 
and forms of business and practice; but neither law nor com- 
merce opened a field into which he was inclined to enter with 
his whole mind and heart. He made a profession of his reli- 
on faith and hope in the First Congregational Church in 

artford, under the pastoral care of Rev. Dr. Nathan Strong, 
and in the autumn of 1811, at the age of twenty-three, began 
the study of theology, in the seminary at Andover: which he 
completed with success, notwithstanding interruptions by ill 
health, and was approved as a candidate bee the ministry of the 
gospel in 1814. He was vefy soon invited to be pastor of the 

ongregational Church in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and of 
several churches in Connecticut. But at this time God, in his 
providence, opened before him the field in which he was to per- 
form the great and peculiar work of his life. 

There lived near the house of Mr. Gallaudet’s father an in- 
teresting child—Alice Cogswell, daughter of Dr. Mason F. 
Cogswell, an eminent and beloved physician of Hartford—who, 
in consequence of an attack of spotted fever, when she was two 
years old, had become deaf and dumb. The unfortunate con- 
dition of this lovely child made a deep impression on the be- 
nevolent heart of Mr. Gallaudet, and she became an object of 
deep interest to him. 
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One day, during the period of his theological studies, when 
little Alice, who was about six years old, was at play with other 
children in his father’s garden, he succeeded in arresting ‘her 
attention by the use of signs, the natural language of the deaf 
and dumb, and in giving her a first lesson in written language, 
by teaching her that the word, hat, represented the thing, hat, 
which he held in his hand. Following up this first step, in such 
methods as his own ingenuity could suggest, and with such lights 
as he could gather from a publication of the Abbé Sicard, which 
Dr. Cogswell had procured from Paris, Mr. Gallaudet suc. 
ceeded in imparting to her a knowledge of many simple words 
and sentences. These results, enlarged by the efforts of mem. 
bers of her own family, and especially of Miss Lydia Huntley, 
(afterwards Mrs. Sigourney,) encouraged in Dr. Cogswell the 
hope that a school for the instruction of his own child and of 
other children in like manner unfortunate, might be established 
in Hartford. He ascertained by writing to the Congregational 
clergymen of the state, that there were at least eighty deaf: 
mutes in Connecticut. A meeting of philanthropic gentlemen, 
in whose minds an interest in the subject had been awakened, 
was held at his house, on the thirteenth of April, 1815, at which, 
after a full discussion, it was determined to send some person 
to Europe, to acquire the art of instructing the deaf and dumb; 
and a committee was appointed to obtain subscriptions for the 
purpose, and to find a suitable man who would consent to go on 
the mission. All eyes of those interested in the object were 
turned instinctively to Mr. Gallaudet as the one person quali- 
fied, beyond all others, by his manners, talents, attainments, and 
Christian spirit, for the purpose. After seeking earnestly the 
Divine guidance, and pondering the matter thoroughly, he com- 
municated his consent to the committee, and on the 20th of 
May, left home in the prosecution of his benevolent object; 
having first, however, prepared an earnest address to the benevo- 
lent in the United States, in its behalf, setting forth in a practical 
and touching manner its rational and moving claims, giving 
prominence to the fact, which was unknown and surprising to 
many, that in Europe the deaf and dumb had been taught to 
read and write, and to understand written language with accu- 
| and precision. 

his appeal was regarded. Subscriptions to a considerable 
amount were raised, and in about a year from Mr. Gallaudet’s 
departure, an institution was incorporated by the Legislature 
of Connecticut, under the style of the “ Connecticut Asylum for 
the education of deaf and dumb persons,” and was located at 
Hartford. While benevelent persons in various places in the 
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country contributed to the establishment of this first institution 
in. the United States for the instruction of this unfortunate class 
of our fellow men, the honor of originating it, and of giving to 
it the most liberal aid, belongs to the citizens of-Hartford. And 
it is an. honor indeed—one of the brightest and best which adorns 
that eminently benevolent and Christian city. 

Mr. Gallaudet had planned to obtain admission as a pupil to 
the London Asylum ; but encountering unexpected and embar- 
rassing delays from its officers and teachers, he was endeavoring 
to obtain instruction for a year in the institution at Edinburgh, 
with small prospect of success, when. he was favored by an in- 
troduction to the Abbé Sicard, who was at that time on a visit, 
to London, for the purpose of giving a course of lectures ex- 
planatory of his method of teaching the deaf and dumb, accom- 

nied by Massieu and Clere, his favorite pupils and assistants. 
By this benevolent man, one of the greatest benefactors of the. 
deaf-mute, he was invited to visit Paris, and to enjoy there 
gratuitously every facility for acquiring the knowledge he 
sought. his offer was made in July, 1815, but Mr. Gallau- 
det, on account of the unsettled political state of France, and 
for the purpose of attending the lectures of Dr. Brown on the 
philosophy of the human mind, from which he expected much, 
benefit in his intended pursuit, went to Edinburgh, and did not 


proceed to Paris till the ogy March. In the mean time, 


he was not only attending Dr. Brown’s lectures, but was ac- 
quiring more familiarity with the French language, and reading 
the Abbé Sicard’s treatises on the instruction of deaf-mutes. 
On arriving at Paris, about the middle of March, 1816, he 
immediately addressed himself earnestly and laboriously to his 
studies, enjoying every facility from the Abbé, and from his 
assistants, Massieu and Clerc. 

The period of Mr. Gallaudet’s stay in Paris was abridged 
by an event which is thus recorded in his journal: “ Monday, 
May 20th. In a conversation which | had with Clerc this day, 
he proposed going to America with me as an assistant, if the 
Abbé Sicard would give his consent.” With joy, and without 
delay, Mr. Gallaudet acted upon this suggestion. The Abbé 
gave his consent, though he felt that he could hardly spare so 
valuable an assistant. Mr. Clerc visited his mother, and ob- 
tained her consent, and bade her farewell, and in July embarked 
with Mr. Gallaudet for America—an event for which Mr. Gal- 
laudet felt and always expressed profound gratitude. And well 
he might, in view of its bearing on the object which he had at 
heart; for Mr. Clerc was a highly educated deaf-mute, one of 
the ablest pupils of Sicard, thoroughly acquainted with his 
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system of instruction, and one of the best teachers of the Paris 
Institution—at once a demonstration of what instruction of 
deaf-mutes could accomplish, and a master in communicating 
such instruction. 

The eight months after their arrival (August 9th, 1816) in 
this couatry were mainly spent in soliciting pecuniary aid for 
the Asylum, and in making known its objects and merits to the 
benevolent, and to those afflicted in themselves or children and 
friends by lack of hearing and speech. They visited Boston, 
Salem, New Haven, New York, Albany, Philadelphia, and 
Burlington, N. J., where they excited great interest, particu- 
larly by the exhibition given by Mr. Clerc of the capabilities of 
an educated deaf-mute, and obtained handsome subscriptions 
for the institution. On the 15th of the following April, the 
hopes and plans of Mr. Gallaudet and his coadjutors were in a 
measure and joyfully realized by the opening of the Asylum in 
a temporary or provisional location, with seven pupils. In the 
language of Mr. Barnard: 


“On the Sunday evening following—April 20th—just two years after he had 
signified his assent to devote himself to this enterprise, Mr. Gattauper delivered 
a discourse, in the Center Congregational Church, before a crowded audience, and 
in the presence of his interesting group of seven pupils, from the words of Isaiah— 
‘Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf unstopped. 
Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing; for in 
the wilderness waters shall break out, and streams in the desert’—in which he sets 
forth the advantages likely to arise from the establishment of the Asylum, and the 
motives which should inspire those who are interested in its welfare with renewed 
zeal and the hopes of ultimate success, On rising from a fresh perusal of this ad- 
mirable discourse, written in such pure, polished, and idiomatic English, and 
breathing so much of the spirit of Him, by whose miraculous agency the ears of 
the deaf were opened, and the tongue of the dumb loosened; and contrasting that 
group of seven pupils, ignorant, isolated and unhappy, and the moral desert in which 
the deaf-mute then dwelt, with the thousands of the same class who have since been 
instructed, and the thousand homes which have since been cheered and blessed, 
and all the good, direct and indirect, to the cause of Christian philanthropy which 
has flowed out of these small beginnings—we seem almost to stand at the well- 
spring of that river of life, seen in the vision of the prophet, which, flowing out 
from beneath the sanctuary, and on the right hand of the altar, into the wilderness, 
a little rill that could be stepped over, widened and deepened in its progress, till it 
became a mighty stream,—a stream which could not be passed, imparting life 
wherever_it came, and nourishing all along its banks, trees, whose fruit was for 
meat, and whose leaves for medicine. 

‘From time to time, in the course of every year, before the legislatures of the 
several New England states, in the halls of Congress, in all of the large cities of 
the Northern and Middle states, Mr. Gatauper, accompanied and assisted by Mr. 
Clerc, and not unfrequently, by a class of pupils,—continued to present, and advo- 
cate the claims of the deaf-mute on the benevolent regards of individuals and public 
bodies. The way was thus prepared for that liberality which has since marked 
the legislation of the country, by which the education of the deaf and dumb has 
become part of the public policy of all the older, and most of the new states.” * * 

“ It will not be necessary to follow any further in detail Mr. Gatiaupet’s labors 
in connection witb the American Asylum and for the benefit of the deaf and dumb. 
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These labors were eminently judicious and successful; and although in an under- 
taking of such magnitude there are many agencies and many laborers, and all those 
who work at the foundation, or even beyond that, who gather slowly the material 
and the laborers,—and those who work on the top stone, or the ornaments,—per- 
form a necessary and an honorable part, and all deserve to be remembered with 
gratitude, still, it is instinctively and universally felt that the directing mind in this 
great enterprise,—in its inception, its gradual maturing, and ultimate organization, 
—is that of Tuomas Hopxins Gatiaupet. Of this we are sure, that he worked 
incessantly and wisely, and out to the full circumference of his duty and ability. 
His labors and anxieties, necessarily attendant on such an undertaking.—the stri- 
king out of new plans and methods, the reconcilement of differing views in different 
departments of authority and instruction, until the best working plan was in suc- 
cessful operation, were too much for a temperament naturally so excitable as his, 
and for a constitution never robust. He accordingly felt it necessary to resign his 
place as Principal of the American Asylum in 1830, although he never ceased to 
take an active interest as director in its affairs, and was always consulted up to his 
last illness with filial confidence and affection, by the instructors and directors of 
the institution.” 


The importance of this field of philanthropic effort, in which 
Mr. Gallaudet was (in this country) so able and successful a 
pioneer, is seen at once, if we consider the number of deaf-mutes, 
and the condition in which they are when without education. 
From investigations made in every quarter of the globe, among 
savage and civilized nations, under every variety of climate and 
physical condition, in every state of intellectual and moral im- 
provement, it is now ascertained that no people in the world 
are exempt from this calamity. From tables constructed after 
the most extensive and accurate inquiries, and corrected after 
such inquiries were again and again repeated, it appears that 
the proportion of deaf-mutes in Europe, is 1 in 1,537 ; in Great 
Britain, 1 in 1,622; in the United States, 1 in 2,000; and in 
the whole world, 1 in 1,556. The whole number of deaf and 
dumb persons in the world, according to census and estimation 
combined, is about 550,000. Of this number, at least 100,000 
are of a suitable age to be in school or receiving instruction. 

The condition of this multitude of immortal beings without 
instruction, and also the advantages of affording them instruc- 
tion, are well set forth in the following passages from a discourse 
by Mr. Gallaudet, entitled, “A Plea for the deaf and dumb,” 
which he preached in various ‘e for the purpose of awaken- 
ing an interest in their behalf. It will give our readers inci- 
dentally a good specimen of his style of writing : 


“Do you aes if the deaf and dumb truly deserve to be ranked pes the 
t i 


heathen? With regard to their vices they surely do not; for a kind Providence, 
who always tempers the wind to the shorn  S « of the flock, has given to the con- 
dition of these unfortunates many benefits. Possessing indeed the general traits of 
our common fallen nature, and subject to the same irregular propensities and desires 
which mark the depraved character of man, they have, nevertheless, been defended, 
by the very imprisonment of their minds, against much of the contagion of bad 
example; against the scandal, the abuse, the falsehood, the profanity, and the blas- 
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phemy, which their ears cannot hear, nor their tongues utter. Cruel is that hand 
which would lead them into the paths of sin; base, beyond description, that wretch 
who would seduce them, by his guileful arts, into the haunts of guilt and ruin. 
Thus, they have been kept, by the restraining grace of God, from much of the evil 
that is in the world. 

“ Yet they need the same grace, as all of us need it, to enlighten the dark places 
of their understandings, and to mov'd their hearts into a conformity to the divine 
image ; they require too an interest in that Saviour who was lifted up, that he 
might draw all men unto Him. 

“I tread not upon dangerous ground, when I lay down this position ; that if it is 
our duty to instill divine truth into the minds of children as soon as they are able to 
receive it; if we are bound by the injunction of Christ to convey the glad news of 
salvation to every creature under heaven ; then we fail to obey this injunction, if we 
neglect to make His name known to the poor deaf and dumb. 

“I have said that they are heathen. Truly they are so as it regards their knowl- 
edge of religious truth. The experience of more than seven years’ familiar acquaint- 
ance with some of the most intelligent among them, has fully satisfied my mind, 
that, without instruction, they must inevitably remain ignorant of the most simple 
truths, even of what is termed natural religion, and of all those doctrines of re- 
vealed religion, which must be the foundatio:. of our hopes with regard to our 
eternal destiny. 

“T have seen the affecting spectacle of an immortal spirit, exhibiting the possession 
of every energy of thought and feeling which mark the most exalted of our —_ 
inhabiting a body arrived to its age of full and blooming maturity ; speaking through 
an eye, whose piercing lustre beamed with intelligence and sparkled with joy at 
the acquisition of a single new idea :—I have seen such a spirit, oh! it was a melan- 
choly sight, earnestly contemplate 


“the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her vo yields ; 
The warbling woodland ; the resounding shore ; 
The p of groves and garniture of fields ; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds ; 
And all that echoes to the song of even ; 
All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields ; 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven ;” 


—while such an amphitheatre of beauty, and order, and splendor, raised not in 
this mind which viewed it the notion of an Almighty Hand that formed and sus- 
tained the whole. 

‘* I have asked such an one, after a few glimmerings of truth had begun to dissi- 
pate the mental darkness in which it had been shrouded, what were its meditations 
at the sight of a friend on whom death had laid his icy band, and whom the grave 
was about to receive into its cold and silent mansiun. ‘I thought I saw,’ was the 
reply, ‘the termination of being; the destruction of all that constituted man. I 
had no notion of any existence beyond the grave. I knew not that there was a God 
who created and governs the world. I felt no accountability to Him. My whole 
soul was engrossed with the gratification of my sensual appetites ; with the deco- 
rations of dress; the amusement of pleasure; or the anticipations of accumulating 
wealth, and living in gayety and splendor.’ 

“T have seen, it was a vision of delight, the same spirit, when it first received 
the notion of the Great Creator of the universe. I dare not attempt to describe its 
emotions, at such an interesting moment. For I believe, my brethren, it is impos- 
sible for us, who have grown up in the midst of a Christian people, and who were 
taught in our tenderest years the being and attributes of God, to form any just 
estimate of the astonishment, the awe, and the delight, which the first conception 
of an invisible, immaterial, omnipotent, omniscient, and infinitely wise, just, benevo- 
lent and holy Being, is calculated to inspire, when it breaks in upon a mind, that 
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in the range of all its former thoughts, had never once conjectured that there was a 
Maker of this visible creation. 

“ With what mingled emotions of wonder and rapture must the bosom of Co- 
lumbus have been agitated, when the new hemisphere burst upon his view; open- 
ing to his imagination its boundless stores of beauty, wealth, and plenty! And yet 
how does such an event, magnificent and sublime, indeed, compared with all sub- 
lunary affairs, dwindle into insignificance, when contrasted with the first conception 
that an immortal mind is led to form, not of a new world,—but of the God who 
created all worlds! 

“T have seen the same spirit agitated with fearful solicitude at the prospect of 
meeting that God, at whose bar it was taught, we must all appear ;—and anxiously 
inquiring what must be done to secure the favor of so pure and holy an Intelligence. 

“T have seen the same spirit bowed beneath a sense of sin, and casting itself 
upon the mercy of God through a Redeemer whose character and offices it had 
just begun to understand. And I have seen it, as I fondly trust, consoled and 
soothed and gladdened with the hope of an interest in Jesus Christ, and of being 
made meet for the inheritance of the saints in light. 

“A little while ago this immortal mind had its vision bounded by the narrow 
circle of temporal objects: now, its ken embraces the vast extent of its immortal 
existence, with all the momentous realities of that unseen world whither it is hasten- 
ing—Then, oh! what a degradation! it was kindred to the beasts of the field: now, 
what an exaltation! we hope that it is allied to the spirits of the just made perfect ; 
that it is elevated to communion with its God ! 

“ And now, my brethren, will you deem my plea too urgent, when I call upon you 
to imitate the example of the apostle of the Gentiles ; when I solicit your sympathy 
for those who as truly sit in darkness and in the region of the shadow of death, as 
those did among whom Paul labored; or as those heathen of the present day, to 
whom missionaries and Bibles are sent? For the moral waste-ground is alike 
desolate, whether it lies beneath an Asiatic or African sun, or whether it is found 
near at home, sadly contrasted with the gospel verdure which surrounds it. 

“ Paul was constrained to preach to those among whom Christ had not been 
named. Qh! aid us, then, while we long to make the same name precious to the 
deaf and dumb.” * * * # 

“And while we would thus endeavor to prepare the deaf and dumb for a better 
world, we will not neglect the means of making them happy and useful in the 
present life. How many of their hours are now consumed by a torpid indolence, 
and vacuity of thought! How cheerless is their perpetual solitude! How are they 
shorn off from the fellowship of man! How ignorant are they of many of the 
common transactions of life! How unable are they to rank even with the most 
illiterate of their fellow-men! How inaccessible to them are all the stores of 
knowledge and comfort which books contain! How great a burden do they often 
prove to their parents and friends! How apt are they to be regarded by the 
passing glance of curiosity as little elevated above the idiot or the beast of the field ! 

“We would soothe and cheer these lonely, forsaken, and hapless beings. We 
would give them the enjoyment which active industry always affords. We would 
teach their judgment to distinguish, their imagination to portray, and their memory 
to retain, the various objects which the boundless stores of human and divine 
knowledge present to their view. We would make some of them capable of en- 
gaging in useful mechanical employments ; others of holding respectable stations in 
private and public spheres of commercial transactions ; and those who discover a 
genius and taste for such pursuits, of cultivating the fine arts; and all, of thus 
becoming valuable members of society, of contributing to the common stock of = 
piness, and of gaining a livelihood by their own personal exertions. We would 
introduce them to the delights of sccial intercourse ; to a participation of the privi- 
leges of freemen ; to the dignity of citizens of a flourishing and happy community : 
we would furnish them with one of the highest solaces of retirement, that which 
may he drawn from the fountains of science and literature; and books should sup- 
ply them with a perpetual source of instruction and delight, gladdening many an 

our of solitude which is now filled up only with indolence or anxiety. We would 
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render them a comfort to their friends, and the prop of the declining years of those 
who have hitherto only bemoaned the sad continuance of their condition without 
any hope of relief. We would shield them against contumely; and almost render 
them no longer the objects even of condolence and pity. Thus they would soon 
have a common cause of gratitude with us, for all the temporal blessings which 
Providence sheds down upon this vale of tears.” * * * * 

“And can you wish, my brethren, for a sweeter recollection to refresh the 
slumbers of your nightly pillow, or the declining moments of a short and w 
life, than to thiok, that you have succored these children of misfortune, who Took 
to you for the means of being delivered from a bondage more galling than that of 
the slave; from an ignorance more dreadful than that of the wild and untutored 
savage! One tear of gratitude, glistening in the eye of these objects of your pity ; 
one smile of thankfulness, illuminating their countenance, would be a rich recom- 
pense for all you should do for them, To think that you had contributed to rescue 
an intelligent, susceptible, and immortal mind, as it were, from non-existence ; that 
you had imitated that Saviour who went about doing good; that you had solaced 
the aching bosom of parental love; that you had introduced a fellow-being to those 
enjoyments of society in which you so richly participate; to the charms of books 
which had cheered so many of your hours of solitude ; and to the contemplation of 
those sublime and affecting truths of religion, which you profess to make the foun- 
dation of your dearest hopes,—will not this be a more grateful theme of remem- 
brance, than to look back upon the wasted delights amid which pleasure has 
wantoned; the crumbling possessions for which avarice has toiled, or the fading 
honors for which ambition has struggled! These, fascinating as they may be to the 
eyes of youthful hope, or bewildering as they do the dreams of our too sanguine 
imagination, soon pass away, like the brilliancy of the morning cloud, or the spark- 
ling of the early dew. The other will be as immortal as the mind; it will abide the 
scrutiny of conscience; it will endure the test of that day of awful retribution, when 
standing, as we all must, at the bar of our final Judge, He will greet, with the 
plaudit of His gracious benediction, those who have given even a cup of cold water, 
in His name, to the meanest of His disciples; to the least of these little ones, whom 
His mysterious providence has cast upon our care.” 


The merit of Mr. Gallaudet as a teacher of deaf-mutes—we 
speak not now of the honor, which unquestionably belongs to 
him, of being the first to introduce into this country this be- 
nevolent branch of education, and the soul of the movement by 
which the public mind here was awakened to the subject, and 
an institution was established—his merit, in a scientific view, 
was chiefly in combining with great judgment and ingenuity 
the inventions of others, and so modifying them as to make 
them more practicable, and especially in rendering them sub- 
servient to the holy purposes of religious instruction and wor- 
ship. He was not, however, a mere learner from others. He 
mastered the science so far as it had been taught by his pre- 
decessors, thought independently upon it, rose in his mastery 
of it to such an elevation that he saw where it needed modifi- 
cations and supplements, and added to it important inventions 
of his own. It is quite worthy of remark, that the chief im- 
provements which he made in the art grew out of the Christian 
purposes with which he pursued it. But on the merits of Mr. 
Gallaudet in the art and science of teaching deaf-mutes we will 
quote the judgment of a very competent critic, Mr. W. C. 
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Woodbridge, (now deceased,) an accomplished teacher of deaf- 
mutes, “who acquired, as editor of the American Annals of 
Education, a European reputation as a wise educator.” In an 
article in the Encyclopedia Americana, he set forth the improve- 
ments effected by Mr. Gallaudet, in these words—we quote 
from Mr. Barnard’s volume : 


“Mr. Gallaudet has combined the fundamental principle of Heinicke—‘first, 
ideas, then, words,—with that of De !Epée—that ‘the natural language of signs 
must be elevated to as high a degree of excellence as possible, in order to serve as 
the medium for giving the ideas clearly, and explaining them accurately.’ He has 
added another of no small importance—that as words describe rather the impression, 
or states of mind produced by external objects, than those essential qualities which 
are beyond our reach, the process of learning them would be facilitated by leading 
the pupils to reflect on their own sensations and ideas ; and he states, as the result 
of his experience, that amcng deaf-mutes of equal capacities, those who can be led 
to mark or describe with the greatest precision, the operations of their own mind, 
uniformly make the most rapid progress in the acquisition of written language, and 
of religious truth. A leading object, therefore, in connection with the first lesson, 
in which sensible ideas are presented and nanied, is to establish a free communi- 
cation with the pupil, in the sign language, in reference to his feelings and thoughts 
as excited by the objects which he sees, or the events of his own life. He easily 
comprehends those of others, and is thus led to Jearn the names of the simple emo- 
tions and acts of the mind. Hence he is brought to think of an invisible agent, 
which we term the soul, as the feeling and percipient being; and by a natural 
transition, is led, by the use of signs alone to the Great Spirit, as the first cause ; 
to his character as our Creator and Benefactor; and to a knowledge of his laws and 
our future destiny. In this manner, the deaf-mutes in the American Asylum (and 
we presume in others derived from it) are made acquainted with the simple truths 
of religion and morality in one year; a period in whieh, in most European institu- 
tions, they are scarcely advanced beyond the knowledge of sounds, and the names 
of sondtle objects, qualities and actions, or the most common phrases, By com- 
municating this instruction in the natural sign language, pupils, whose inferior 
capacity or advanced age would both allow them to acquire enough of written 
language to receive religious truth through this medium, have beer early prepared 
to enjoy its blessings and hopes, and feel its sanctions as a restraint upon their 
conduct, which renders their government more easy, while it aids them in the for- 
mation of correct habits. Another plan, which is not known to have been ever 
employed before its introduction by Mr. Gallaudet, in 1817, was to conduct the 
daily and weekly devotional exercises by signs; and the deafmutes have been 
thus taught to address the Father of their spirits in their own natural language, and 
have been admitted to the new privilege of social worship. In applying the first 

rinciples to the course of instruction in language, an important improvement has 

n made, by combining words into phrases as early as possible, and thus teaching 
the pupil how to use them. The idea of each phrase is first explained by the sign 
language, and then translated into words, and then retranslated by the pupil into 
his own language. The process is carried on for more difficult words, and the 
phrases are lengthened until they become narrations. The acquisition and use of 
the connections are aided by the methodical signs of De l'Epée and Sicard. The 
pupil is called upon, at intervals, to express his own ideas in writigg, and to explain 

y signs what is written by others. An important additional improvement, is ‘to 
employ the pupil, as early as possible, in the study of books written in an easy 
style, explained by signs when necessary,’ so as to lead him, by his own, and often 
by his unaided efforts, to become acquainted with the arrangement of words, and 
the idioms of written language. He is led gradually to infer the rules of grammar 

rom a series of examples, instead of committing them to memory; and the theory 
of language is reserved for the later years of instruction, when the pupil is familiar 
with its practical use.” 
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After his resignation of the office of Principal of the Asy- 
lum, Mr. Gallaudet devoted his time, so far as his broken health 
would permit, to literary pursuits. This was accordant with 
his tastes, and was necessary for the support of his family. He 
had early published a volume of sermons, which he preached 
in the chapel of the Oratoire while pursuing his studies in Paris 
—sermons which have been much admired, and justly, for their 
purity and felicity of style, the ingenuity of their construction, 
their Christian spirit, and their pertinence to the occasions on 
which they were delivered. It was the good fortune of the 
writer of this article, in his early years, frequently to hear Mr. 
Gallaudet preach; and a lasting and delightful impression was 
made on his mind, by the tasteful, ingenious, felicitous, and es- 
oe the lucid manner in which he presented divine truth. 

is discourses combined in a very rare degree simplicity and 
dignity. While they were so simple as to be intelligible to children, 
they never fell below the elevation required by the taste of adults 
or even accomplished scholars. Mr. Gallaudet retired from the 
aap of the Asylum in 1830. He published the Child’s 

ook on the Soul in 1831. This little book was very celebrated 
in its time, and deservedly, for it is a very successful effort to 
bring an abstract and diffeult subject to the comprehension of 
very young minds. It has passed through many editions in 
this country and in England, and has been translated into the 
French, Spanish, German, and Italian languages. The vein 
which he had thus so happily struck he followed up, and pub- 
lished the Child’s Book on Repentance, the Child’s Book of 
Bible Stories, and the Youth’s Book on Natural Theology. In 
1835, he was induced by what he witnessed of a movement among 
benevolent citizens of Hartford for the promotion of a moral 
reformation among the youth of that city, to make an effort to 
further that object, by showing how home may be made plea- 
sant and attractive to young people—not only to the children 
of a family, but to clerks and apprentices who may be in the 
employment or care of its head. Accordingly, he published a 
volume entitled The Every-Day Christian, in which he endea- 
vored to delineate certain traits of Christian character, and,to 
lead his readers to consider certain every-day duties, which are 
in ange of being overlooked amid the occupations and pur- 
suits of this world,—unfolding his own ideal of a Christian life 
in the family state. The remarkable success of his Child’s 
Book on the Soul, and other books for children and youth, in- 
duced the American Tract Society to apply to him very ear- 
nestly to prepare for its purposes a series of books. The result 
of that application was the preparation by him and the publi- 
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cation by the Society of a very useful series of*volumes, under 
the general title of Scripture Biography, which have been very 
widely circulated, especially through Sunday School and Juvenile 
libraries. This series was incomplete at the time of his death, 
vet extended to nine volumes, entitled Adam to Jacob, Joseph, 
Seem, Joshua and Judges, Ruth and Samuel, David and Saul, 
Solomon, Josiah, Jonah. He also published the Child’s Picture 
Defining and Reading Book, The Mother’s Primer, and, in 
connection with Rev. Horace Hooker, the Practical Spelling 
Book with Reading Lessons, and The School and Family Dic- 
tionary and Illustrative Definer. These publications are highly 
valuable, and eminently popular. Yet Mr. Barnard says that 
“they are only indications of what he — have accom- 
plished in this department of authorship, if he had enjoyed 
firmer health and more leisure for meditation and study.” 

Of Mr. Gallaudet’s general humanity, benevolence, and 
courtesy Mr. Barnard gives the following testimony, which is 
easily credited by all who knew him: 


“I presume it is safe to say, that Mr. Gallaudet never rose in the morning 
without having in his mind or on his hands some extra duty of philanthropy to 
perform,—something beyond what attached to him from his official or regular en- 

ments. His assistance was asked whenever an appeal was to be made to the 
public, in behalf of a benevolent or religious object, which required the exercise of 
a cultivated intellect, the impulses of a benevolent heart, and the personal influ- 
ence of a character confessedly above all political and sectarian principles. 

“Not a stranger visited our city, any way interested in public charities, or edu- 
cational institutions or movements, ake did not bring letters of introduction, or 
seek an interview with him,—and no man among us was so ready to discharge the 
rights of hospitality and courteous attention to strangers. 

“There is scarcely an institution or movement among us, devoted to the promo- 
tion of education, or the relief of suffering humanity, which did not enjoy the ben- 
efit of his wise counsel, or receive his active codperation. In these and other ways 
his time and thoughts were so completely occupied, or distracted, that he enjoyed 
but little leisure for profound meditation, or the original investigation of any sub- 
ject, and much less for that elaboration, which even the happiest efforts of genius 
require to ensure a lasting reputation.” 


Mr. Gallaudet distinguished himself as the friend of educa- 
tional improvement and its judicious and efficient promoter by 
his pen and by his voice. He was a frequent contributor to 
the pages of the American Annals of Education and of the 
Mother’s Magazine, and to the columns of the Connecticut Com- 
mon School Journal. He was the constant advocate of tho- 
rough physical education, in institutions of every grade, from 
the family to the professional school. He was one of the ear- 
liest to press upon the community the importance and necessity 
of providing special institutions for the professional training of 
young men and young women for the office of teaching. He 
Was earnest in calling attention to the whole subject of fe- 
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male education; and especially to the more extensive employment 
of females as teachers. His agency was concerned in the estab. 
lishment of the Hartford Female Seminary. In 1827 he deliv. 
ered an address in its behalf, which was published ; and he was 
for a time connected with its general supervision and with its 
instruction as a lecturer on composition and moral philosophy. 
He was an ardent advocate for the improvement of Common 
Schools, and among the foremost in all movements for that pur- 
pose. When the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools 
in Connecticut was established in 1838, he was the first and onl 

person in view for the office of Secretary of the Board. This 
office he was constrained to decline, because, as he said, the 
work of breaking up the apathy which then existed in the State 
on the subject of Public Schools required “more of youthful 
strength and enthusiasm than could be found in an invalid, and 
a man fifty years of age.” He did, however, a better thing, 
perhaps, by inducing Henry Barnard, Esq., to accept ‘it, and to 
turn aside from his chosen profession to devote himself, as he 
has since, with great zeal, wisdom, and ability to the improve- 
ment of Common School Education. Though declining the 
office, Mr. Gallaudet freely gave his aid to him who accepted 
it, and to the great object for which it was established, as Mr. 
Barnard thus testifies : 

“The meusures of that Board, and of their Secretary, were determined on 
after consultation with him,—and in all the preliminary operations, those measures 
had his personal codperation. In company with the Secretary, he visited every 
county in the State in 1838, and addressed conventions of teachers, school officers, 
and parents. He took part in the course of instruction of the first normal class, 
or teachers’ institute, held in this country, in 1839, and again in a similar institute 
in 1840. He appeared before the Joint Committee of Education in the General 
Assembly, on several occasions when appropriations for a normal school were 
asked for. He was one of the lecturers in the Teachers’ Convention held in Hart- 
ford in 1846,—and had the gratification of welcoming to the State Normal School 
at New Britain, in 1850, the first class of pupil teachers, and of taking part in 
their instruction. He was to have delivered a public address before one of the lit- 
erary societies in that institution, called, in gratitude for his early and constant 
advocacy of normal schools, after his name, at the first anniversary of the State 
Normal School, in September, 1851. 

The following paragraph evinces Mr. Gallaudet’s title to be 
mentioned among those to whom it will be said at the last day 
“I was in prison, and ye came unto me. Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto these, ye have done it unto me :” 

“ In 1837, the county of Hartford, through the exertions mainly of Alfred Smith, 
Esq., erected a prison, on a plan which admitted of a classification of the prison- 
ers, of their entire separation at night, of their employment io labor under con- 
stant supervision by ay and of their receiving appropriate moral and religious in- 
struction. Mr. Gallaudet sympathized warmly with this movement, and in the 


absence of any means at the disposal of the county commissioners to —— the 
services of a Chaplain and religious teacher, volunteered to discharge these duties 
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without pay. He continued to perform religious service every Sabbath morning 
for eight years, and to visit the prison from time to time during each week, when- 
ever he had reason to suppose his presence and prayers were particularly desired. 
In such labors of love to the criminal and neglected, unseen of men, and not known, 
I presume, to twenty individuals in Hartford, the genuine philanthropy and Chris- 
tian spirit of this good man found its pleasantest field of exercise.” 


Such was the reputation of Mr. Gallaudet for humanity, be- 
nevolence and wisdom, especially in his treatment of the un- 
fortunate or the erring, that when, under the advice of that 
eminent physician of the insane, Dr. Woodward, it was deter- 
mined to establish a chaplaincy in the Retreat for the Insane at 
Worcester, he was the first man thought of for the office, which 
was accordingly offered to him. He visited Worcester and 
conducted the religious services for several sabbaths. It was 
a field of labor which commended itself to the same sympathies 
that impelled him to devote himself to the unfortunate and ne- 
glected deaf and dumb. He returned to Hartford with a de- 
termination to enter upon it, if Providence should so indicate. 
But it occurred at once to Mr. Barnard, who knew of the 
movement, that a like field was or should be open in the Re- 
treat for the Insane in the city of Hartford, Mr. Gallaudet’s 
home. Accordingly, in twenty-four hours, by application to 
public spirited individuals, he obtained pledges for half the sal- 


ary, and secured the appointment of Mr. Gallaudet to a newly 
created office of chaplaincy of the Retreat for the Insane at 
Hartford. 

Of Mr. Gallaudet’s services in that department, and of the 
usefulness of a chaplain’s services to the insane, Mr. Barnard 
thus speaks, in words worthy of being regarded : 


“ Mr. Gallaudet was appointed; and he entered on his new and interesting field 
of labor with his usual caution and thoroughness. No man could study his duties 
with a more prayerful and earnest spirit,—no one could improve more faithfully 
every opportunity to become intimately acquainted with tbe peculiarities of 
the mental and moral condition of each of the numerous inmates of the Retreat, 
—no one could aim to act in more perfect accordance with the counsels and direc- 
tions of the superintending physician,—no one could select with more cautious de- 
liberation the truths of religion which could be advantageously adapted to those 
who are laboring under mental or moral delusions, or more wisely present the mo- 
tives which could aid in leading back each to a self-controlling and healthful con- 
dition of mind, or ‘administer the consolation that would reach their real or sup- 
posed trials. The experience of each successive year furnished accumulating evi- 
dence of the usefulness of his !abors, and the efficacy of kind moral treatment and 
a wise religious influence in the melioration and care of the insane. How beauti- 
fully did both his manner and success illustrate the wisdom of that law of kind- 
ness, which Dr. Todd impressed on the organization of this Retreat, as the all-per- 
vading and plastic power of its moral discipline ! 

0! how vividly did his mode of conversing with the insane, bring back the image 
and language of that gifted man—the firet physician and founder of the Retreat ; 
—how beautifully did the labors of both realize the language in which Whittier 
describes the true mode of dealing with the insane : 
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‘ Gentle as ls’ ministry, 
The siding hand of on, te, 

Which seeks again those cords to bind 
Which human woe hath rent apart— 

To heal again the wounded mind, 
And bind anew the broken heart. 
The hand which tunes to harmony 
The cunning harp whose strings are riven, 
Must move as light and quietly 
As that meek breath of summer heaven 
Which woke of old its melody ;— 
And kindness to the dim of soul, 
Whilst aught of rude and stern control 
The clouded heart can deeply feel, 
Is welcome as the odors fanned 
From some unseen and flowering land, 
Around the weary seaman’s keel!’ 


“To ——— the character and value of his services as chaplain, both in the 
county jail and the Retreat, he should have been seen and heard ; and especially at the 
Retreat, not only in his regular religious teaching on the sabbath and in evening 
worship, but in his daily visitation among the dim and erratic in soul, and his inter- 
course with their friends aud relatives, who were sorrowing over the wreck of do- 
mestic joys and hopes. How simple and wise were his instructions,—how surely 
did his kindness open the closed doors of their affections,—how like the dew dis- 
tilled his words of consolation,—how like the notes of David's harp on the unquiet 
spirit of Saul, fell the tones of his voice over those whose thoughts, it seemed but a 
moment before, could not rest or be comforted!” * * * 

“No one familiar with the internal management and concerns of an institution 
of this character, and with the phenomena of this disease, can hesitate for a mo- 
ment to recognize the great benefit of these labors and of religious influence, wisely 
exerted, to the insane. Many of the patients (we use substantially the language of 
his reports,) are in a state of convalescence, and are fast recovering their original 
soundness of mind ; and among these and the other patients are a few who well 
know, by long experience, how to use and prize such privileges. Others are labor- 
ing under kinds and degrees of insanity which leave the mind rational with regard 
to a variety of subjects, religion often being one of them. Some are only period- 
ically affected, and entirely sane during the intervals. Some have perverted moral 
feelings, obliquities of disposition and temper, while the intellect is capable, ina 
greater or less degree, of appreciating truth. Of the rest, there are those, indeed, 
whose minds are so enfeebled or beclouded by their malady, that they may not 
have any distinct ——— of religious truth conveyed to them. Yet even 
these retain some childlike susceptibilities of religious feelings not wholly inaccess- 


ible to the salutary oe which the outward forms alone of divine worship are 


adapted to produce. Former associations and habits are not yet obliterated. They 
often give distinct and pleasant indications that the things of religion are among 
the few objects which still afford them some gratification ; and small as may be the 
degree of enjoyment and benefit which they thus experience, Christian sympathy 
delights to provide this solace for them, careful, in the spirit of the Saviour, not to 
break the brwised reed, nor quench the smoking flaz. 

“In estimating the value of these religious exercises there are many things to be 
taken into account, in addition to their spiritual benefit to the patients, as means of 
grace that they ought to enjoy incommon with their fellow-men around them,—and 
which things in their aggregate influence have a much greater efficiency than many not 
familiar with them would suppose. Such are the following: the necessary prepa- 
rations to be made for attending the religious exercises in a becoming manner, and 
which fill up a portion of time agreeably and profitably ; the regular return of the 
stated hour for doing this, and the pleasant anticipations connected with it; the 
change of scene from the apartments and halls, to a commodious, cheerful, and 
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tasteful chapel, there to unite in the worship of God; the social feelings induced 
and gratified; the waking up of formerly cherished associations and habits; the 
soothing, consoling, and elevating influence of sacred music; the listening intelli- 
gently to the interesting truths of the word of God, and uniting with the heart in 
rendering him that homage which ia his first due, as is, beyond doubt, the case 
with not a few of the patients; the successful exercise of self-control, so strikingly 
and continually exhibited by those who need to exercise it; the having their own 
place of worship, and their own minister whom they regard as the peculiar pastor 
of the little flock to which they belong ; the habits of punctuality, order and deco- 
rum they acquire, and relish, in going to and returning from the accustomed place 
of their devotions —the two sexes having their separate avenues for entering and 
withdrawing, connected with the male and female sides of the institution, and 
their appropriate distinct seats while assembled together; the feeling that, in all 
this, they are treated like other folks, and act as other folks do, and the subsequent 
sati~faction, a part of our common nature, which many of them experience in the 
reflection that they have performed an important duty. 

. “The sabbath, it may be added, would be to many of the inmates of the Retreat a 
monotonous and tedious day, if it were not enlivened and cheered by their coming to- 
gether for veligious worship. This has often been noticed, and also that they mani- 
fest a strong and even restless desire to have the usual religious exercises return, 
when, as will sometimes happen from peculiar circumstances they have been tem- 


porarily suspended.” 

A brief account of Mr. Gallaudet’s very peculiar domestic 
relations, showing in their formation the enthusiastic devotion 
with which he gave himself to the deaf and dumb; and also 
a notice of the manner of his death, we give in Mr. Barnard’s 
own language : 


“TI shall not, I trust, intrude on the sacredness of family privacy, or private 
sorrow, in the few additional words which I shall say of his domestic life. Mr. 
Gallaudet was married on the 10th of June, 1821, to Miss Suphia Fowler, of Guil- 
ford, a deaf-mute, with whom his acquaintance commenced while she was a mem- 
ber of the first class of pupils instructed by him at the Asylum. Seldom has do- 
mestic life been blessed with so sweet an accord of temper, taste, and views of 
family instruction and discipline, and by such a bright dower of clustering char- 
ities—a triumphant testimony to the deaf mutes, of their inherent capability, 
properly instructed, to take their appropriate position of influence in the family 
state. Jn no one position did the distinguishing features of his mind and heart 
shine out more clearly than in his own home, and in the practical discharge of his 
domestic and social duties. Here his views, as a wise educator, were illustrated 
by beginning the work of parental instruction and example in the very arms of the 
mother, and in the lap of the father, while natural affection tempers authority with 
love, and filial fear with filial attachment and gratitude. Here he aimed to form 
habits, as well as principles of truth, temperance, honesty, justice, virtue, kindness, 
and industry. Here by example and influence, by well-timed instruction and judi- 
cious counsels, by a discipline uniform in its demands of strict obedience, yet tem- 

with parental fondness and familiarity, did he aim to fulfill the obligations 
which God bad imposed on him as the head of a family ; and in this Day em 
sphere of instruction he had the personal and assiduous attention of Mrs. Gallau- 
et. He was much with his family,—joining in their innocent recreations,—con- 
tributing to their instruction and improvement, shedding over them the benign 
influence of his example.—ruling almost with an unseen authority,—his look mild, 
yet unwavering,—his voice gentle, yet decided,—his manners familiar, yet com- 
manding,—and looking to God continually in prayer, and to his written word 
for guidance and counsel. In his own home, he sought and found re 
and refreshment, after his occupation in his own study or his abounding labors 
abroad; and when sickness visited him, or any member of his family, which it 
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did often and severely, they were all so trained as to minister to each other’s bod- 
ily wants, and as well as to each other's spiritual necessities.” * * * * 
“ After living a life of practical usefulness, such as it is the privilege of but few 
men to live, and yet such as every wise man at the time of his death, if he 
could live his life over again, would aspire to live, Mr. Gallaudet died as every 
good man would desire to die. Overtaken by sickness in the discharge of his du- 
ties at the Retreat, he retired to his own home and his chamber on the night of the 
20th of July, to go no more out, till borne by others, to bis last resting-place. His 
disease proved to be an aggravated form of dysentery, and so prolonged and so 
severe was the attack, that his constitution, never robust, and his strength, which 
‘was never vigorous, and which for the last twenty years had been husbanded only 
with extreme care, sank beneath it; and after forty-six wearisome days and nights, 
during most of which his mind was remarkably clear and active, and his faith 
undimmed, he died on the 10th of September, 1851, leaving to his widow and eight 
children, and this sorrowing community, the inestimable legacy of his life and 
character, and the consoling lesson of his death. In the bosom of his family, 
watched over by the gentle eye of affection,—ministered to by children who would 
keep him yet a little longer from the sky,—the last offices of the sick-room sought 
by neighbors and friends, who would thus requite his kindness to them, and mark 
their appreciation of his worth, without one gathering mist or shade on his hope of 
a blessed hereafter, secured (to use his own language) not by merits of his own, 
but by the redeeming grace of God, he passed through his last tedious sickness, 
feeling the arm of his Saviour beneath him; and when his hour came, his spirit 
passed away so gently, that the precise moment was unmarked,— 


They thought him dying when he slept,— 
And sleeping when he died. 


His soul to Him who gave it rose, 
God led him to his long repose, 
His glorious rest, 
And though that Christian’s sun has set, 
Its light shall linger round us yet, 
Bright, radiant, blest. 

We had intended to give some account of the other parts 
of the volume, especially of the “History of Deaf-Mute In- 
structions and Institutions;’ which contains much valuable 
information that cannot be found elsewhere in so good a form, 
and within the same compass. But we have already exceeded 
the limits assigned for this article, and must forbear, just ex- 
pressing in conclusion one thought, with which we have been 
impressed in reading this history, and which we had purposed 
to expand. It is this. The amelioration of the condition of the 
deaf and dumb by their education is one of the results of Chris- 
tianity. All the eariy movements, and indeed almost all move- 
ments, for raising this unfortunate class of our fellow-men from 
their dark and miserable condition, were made by the servants of 
Him of whom it was said, “He hath done all things well ; he 
maketh both the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak ;” and most 
manifestly it was his spirit in their hearts which prompted them, 
and his example before their eyes which guided and encouraged 
them, in their way of compassion and kindness. 
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La Kabbale ou la Philosophie religieuse des Hébreuz, par Av. 
Franck, Professeur-agrégé a la Faculté des Lettres de Paris, 
Professeur de Philosophie au Collége royal de Charlemagne. 
Paris, 1843. - pp. vi. and 412. 8vo. 


The System of the Jewish Cabbalah, as developed in the Zohar. 
By Dr. Tuzorn. Rusinsoun.—In Bibliotheca Sacra for July, 
1852. 


Tue term Kabbala, (Chald. “reception,” comp. Heb. kib- 
bél, “to receive,”) is employed by Jewish writers to denote 
generally “ what is received by tradition.” It is also employed 
by them to denote specifically a peculiar kind of Jewish learn- 
ing received by tradition, distinct from the Tora, “law,” or 
what is learnt from the Old Testament simply ; distinct from 
the Talmud, “learning,” or the oral law of the Jews ; and 
distinct from the Masora, “tradition,” or the Masoretic criti- 
cism on the Old Testament. The confounding of the general 
sense of the term Kabbala with its specific use has occasioned 
much perplexity to students of the Rabbinic writings. 

This peculiar species of learning embraces certain metaphys- 
ical views concerning God and his relation to the world, con- 
cerning the origin, nature, and destiny of man, and also certain 
allegorical or mystical and arithmetical or artificial processes for 
deducing these doctrines from the letter of the Old Testament, 
It is happily denominated by Ad. Franck the religious philoso. 
phy of the Hebrews. In particular, the Kabbala treats of the 
En Soph, the ten Sephiroth, Heavenly Man, or Kabbalistic 
Tree, the four Kabbalistic worlds, the Great and Little Counte- 
nance, etc. 

Although the Kabbala may not be as ancient as Adam or 
Moses, which some have pretended ; although the early Kabba- 
la may differ in some important respects from the Modern Kab- 
bala which exerted so powerful an influence on the philosophy 
of Europe about the commencement of the sixteenth century ; 
although the germs of special Christian doctrine, supposed fe 
many to be found in the Kabbala, may be altogether imaginary ; 
yet the gradual development of Kabbalistic doctrines forms an 
important chapter in the history of intellectual philosophy ; its 
origin, whether a product of the Jewish mind, or borrowed 
directly from a foreign source, is a nice and delicate question ; 
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its various points of contact with Platonism, Magism, the 
doctrine of Philo, Gnosticism, and new Platonism, and the in- 
cipient forms of the Kabbala supposed to be found in the Old 
and New Testament, are curious and interesting objects of 
speculation. 

Our author has labored the subject with great learning and 
assiduity. 

He considers Sepher Yetsira, “the book of the creation,” 
and Zohar, “\ight,” as the only authentic sources of the early 
Kabbala ; the former, the most ancient ; and the latter the most 
important work on the subject. 

he Sepher Yetsira is a sort of monologue, put into the 
mouth of Abraham, exhibiting the views of nature which led 
the father of the Hebrews to the belief of the trae God. This 
work M. Franck regards as the work of an unknown author, in 
the age of the earliest Mishnical doctors, about the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. It is spoken of by name in the Jeru- 
salem and Babylonish Talmuds. 

The Zohar is a commentary on the five books of Moses. It 
contains, he thinks, the doctrines of Rabbi Simon ben Yochai, 
who lived in the beginning of the second century after Christ, 
although not written by him. The style is very unequal, and 
it has many interpolations. 

The results to which the learned author comes, in reference 
to the origin of the Kabbalistic doctrines, are as follows : 

1. The Kabbala is not an imitation of the philosophy of 
Plato. 

There are indeed some traits of resemblance, belonging to 
the two systems, which strike the eye at the first glance ; as, the 
formation of the world by the Word or divine intelligence 
after eternal models; the mediation or intervention of numbers 
between ideas and the objects by which they are imperfectly 
manifested ; the preéxistence of souls; the reminiscence of a 
preceding state ; and transmigration. 

But Plato was unknown in Palestine, the country where the 
Kabbala originated, and these traits of resemblance are more 
than overbalanced by the essential differences between the two 
systems. 

(1.) Plato generally recognizes two principles, spirit and 
matter, the intelligent cause and the inert substance ; although 
the latter is of less easy comprehension. The Kabbalists, on 
the contrary, hold to an absolute unity, a God who is at once the 
cause, the substance, and the form of every thing which exists 
or can exist. 
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(2.) The Sephiroth of the Kabbalists differ altogether from 
the ideas or eternal and indestructible forms of intelligence of 
Plato. 

(3.) The Kabbalistic trinity is different from the Platonic. 

2. The Kabbala is not an imitation of the Alexandrian or 
new Platonic school. For the Kabbala existed in Palestine, and 
was regarded there as a divine revelation, as is evident from 
passages in the Mishna and Gemara, before Ammonius Saccas, 
Plotinus, and Porphyry, new modeled the Platonic philosophy 
in Egypt. The Jews also of Palestine hardly had any inter- 
course with their brethren in Egypt. The Talmud has no 
reference to Aristobulus, Philo, or the writers of the Apocrypha. 
Neither the Talmud nor the Zohar cites any monument of 
Grecian learning. There appears to have been a wide gulf 
between these two parties. 

There are, however, resemblances between the Kabbala and 
Neo-Platonism, which we must refer to a common origin. Both 
systems have secret doctrines which they ascribe to an earl 
revelation, and support by allegorical interpretations. havonk- 
ing to both systems God is the immanent cause and substantial 
origin of all things. He is everywhere and nowhere. The 
unity, 9 &v, of the Platonists is ineffable and unknown; the infi- 
nite one, En Soph, of the Kabbalists, is the unknown of un- 
known things, the mystery of mysteries. In both systems 
there is a triple Trinity, or a trinity of trinities. 

3. The Kabbala cannot have originated with Philo ; although 
the works of this philosophical theologian contain a great num- 
ber of Kabbalistic notions. 

There is no consistent system in Philo. He draws sometimes 
from Greece and sometimes from the East. Hence his views 
are incongruous. He was unfitted by the character of his mind 
for originating a new doctrine. He could not have transmitted 
his views to his brethren in Palestine, without mixing them 
with Grecian philosophy, and we do not find in the monuments 
of Judaism any traces of Philo’s influence. Besides Philo is 
too recent, as we think to find the germs of Kabbalistic doc- 
trines in the Alexandrine version of the Old Testament, and in 
the Apocryphal writers, and in the doctrines of the Essenes. 
Compare the Greek version of Ex. 24: 9, 10. Is. 6: 1. Num. 
12: 8. Is. 42: 13. Ps. 110: 3. Gen. 1: 27. Is. 45: 18. 40: 
26. Deut. 32: 8. In the apocryphal books, see Ecclus.1 : 1. 
17: 17. 24: 1-9. Wisd. 7: 24-27. See also the remark of 
Philo concerning the Therapeute in Egypt, who without doubt 
were kindred to the Essenes in Palestine. 

But the oriental portion of the syncretism of Philo is far from 
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agreeing with the mystical views held by the Jewish doctors in 
Palestine. Thus Philo recognizes only five divine powers or at- 
tributes. The Kabbalists admit ten Sephiroth. Philo preserves 
a certain dualism between a being and its powers, or between 
a substance and its attributes. The Kabbalists regard the Se. 

hiroth as instruments between the divinity and his universe. 

hilo’s allegorical interpretation is also different from that of 
the Kabbalists. Philo makes Eve or the first woman the type 
or personification of sense; the serpent, the type of pleasure; 
Cain, of selfishness ; Abel, of contempt of the world ; Abraham, 
of divine science; Hagar, of wordly science ; Sarah, of virtue; 
Isaac, of the new birth ; Jacob, of asceticism ; Tamar, of faith; 
none of which are found in the Kabbala. 

4. The Kabbala is not borrowed from Christianity. For 
the fundamental principles on which it rests, are more ancient 
than the coming of Christ. Much less is it derived from Gnos- 
ticism, although the striking correspondence between the Kab. 
balistic and Gnostic doctrine is an evidence that the Kabbala is 
of oriental, not of Grecian origin. 

5. But the Kabbalistic notions of the Jews, as well as many 

inions of the Jews on other subjects, are, as our author thinks, 
derived from the Zend Avesta, the sacred book of the ancient 
Magians, written by Zoroaster. This is to be accounted for 
from the close political relations between Persia and Judea, 
during and after the Babylonish captivity. The following are 
the points of resemblance. 

(1.) The En Soph, or infinite one, without name and with- 
out form, of the Kabbalists, accords with the Zervane Akéréne, 
time without end or space without limits, of the Zend Avesta. 

(2.) The Mimra of the Targumists and Kabbalists accords 
with the Honover or creative word of the Magians. 

(3.) The Parsufo, form or visage, in the Kabbala is anal- 
ogous to what is said of Ormuzd in the Zend Avesta. 

(4.) The preéxistence of souls, who complain of being sent 
into this world, is found in both systems. 

(5.) Also an accordance in the distribution of the powers of 
the human soul. 

(6.) Also a resemblance between Samael of the Kabbalists, 
who is to become an angel of light, and Ahriman of the Ma- 
gians, who at the resurrection will repeat the Avesta, and es- 
tablish the law in the abode of the damned. 

(7.) Also an accordance in the geographical notion of seven 
earths or divisions of the earth; in each of which were people 
of a different nature. 

Still the Kabbalistic views are not altogether borrowed. 
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They are too closely connected with Judaism itself. Neither 
would this accord with the laws of the human mind. The form 
of the Kabbalistic doctrine is original, and differs from the 
Zend Avesta. Instead of a dualism in God and nature, it has 
substituted the absolute unity of cause and substance. Instead 
of explaining the origin of existence by an arbitrary act of hos- 
tile powers, like the Zend Avesta, it represents them as the 
successive providential manifestations of the infinite intelli- 
gence. Finally, ideas take the place of real personifications ; 
and metaphysics, the place of mythology. 

Dr. Rubinsohn, in the essay at the head of this article, at- 
tempts to give his own view of the Kabbala in its most an- 
cient form. He seems to regard it, differently from Prof. 
Franck, as a product of the Jewish mind, and not borrowed 
from a foreign source. He softens its pantheistic tendency, by 
denying its emanative character. Its object he supposes to 
have been to show the relation between a pure God and im- 
pure matter, between what is one and that is manifold, between 
what is infinite and perfect and what is limited and imperfect. 

The En Soph is the absolute Being whose nature is incompre- 
hensible by man. The ten Sephiroth, otherwise called the Heav- 
enly Man or the Kabbalistic Tree, are the form which God 
assumed for man’s sake, to manifest his glory. They are epithets 


or attributes in which God is present, and through which as 
channels or organs he operates on and governs the world. 
The four Kabbalistic worlds, Olam Haatsiloth, Olam Habberia, 
Olam Hayetsira,and Olam Haasia, are so many steps or degrees 
of creation. The whole Kabbala is founded on the idea of nu- 
merous intermediate worlds, and of a definite correlation or 
analogy between them. 
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Arr. VIL—TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


On the Study of Words: By Ricuarp Cuenevix Trewncn, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, King’s College, London, etc. New York: 
Redfield, 1852. 


Tats is an instructive work, by the learned and thoughtful, 
but withal somewhat mystically inclined, author of “ Notes on 
the Parables,’ and “Notes on the Miracles of our Lord.” It 
consists of several lectures delivered before a body of young 

rsons preparing to be teachers, and aims to show them the 
importance of a thorough stuay of words. To most persons, 
words are dead things, the counters which circulate in a nation 
when men communicate their thoughts. If the thought, in 
which they are arrayed, quickens them for a while, if they are 
ever “words that burn,” most men regard this vitality as only 
temporary, and borrowed from the living mind, and this heat as 
derived from the emotions of a soul. The word itself is cold 
out of that conyection, and lies inactive until a thought passes 
through it, like the electrical spark through a conducting cir- 
cuit. Not such, however, is the scholar’s notion of words. To 
him they seem instinct with meaning and lite, even when they 
stand alone. Each one of them has in the first place a parent- 
age from which it springs according to laws almost as settled as 
those of physical generation. —— reflect, too, the image of 
their parent, and carry the marks of relationship upon their fa- 
ces. Differ they may greatly in moral characteristics, in im- 
portance and frequency of use, from their venerated progeni- 
tors, but they can never escape from the resemblance in sound 
and sense which their birth has enstamped upon them. Some- 
times they are settlers on a foreign soil, and trace back to an 
ancestry in some older land, perhaps to an ancestry now dead, 
at least to a dead language. But the philologist comes, and by 
a few strokes of his pen, clears up the family genealogy, shows, 
perhaps, when they changed their domicil, and how by degrees 
they acquired the rights of citizens. Sometimes a single strag- 
gler or two comes from the antipodes, led away from his fire- 
side in the course of trade, as a solitary merchant will settle 
at some trading post among the Indians. Perhaps they find it 
necessary to suit foreign ears by a considerable alteration of 
external appearance, so that a relative at home would scarcely 
recognize them in their transformation. But the master of lan- 
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ages is a spy upon them, from whom they can seldom escape. 

hose few who are sons of nobody, and whose parentage can 
not be traced, are more badly off than their brethren in this, 
that philologists, instead of letting them alone, torment them 
with a thousand exploring questions, offer impertinent conjec- 
tures as to who their fathers were, and often give them an un- 
pleasant prominence, by inventing for them a very improbable 
or absurd genealogy. 

Then again, to the philologist words are full of poetry. “A 
popular American author,” says Mr. Trench, “has somewhere 
characterized language as ‘fossil poetry,’ evidently meaning, 
that just as in some fossil, curious and beautiful shapes of vege- 
table or animal life, the graceful fern or the finely vertebrated 
lizard, such as now, it may be, have been extinct for thousands 
of years, are permanently bound up with stone, and rescued 
from that perishing which would otherwise have been theirs ; so 
in words are beautiful thoughts and images, the imagination and 
the feeling of past ages, of men long since in their graves, of 
men whose very names have perished—these which would so 
easily have perished too—preserved and made safe forever.” 
The phrase “fossil poetry” is a faulty one, because it applies 
only to those words which shut up the image within themselves — 
from every eye but that of an etymologist, whereas there are 
numerous words in daily use which disclose their images to the 
common mind, and carry an unperceived, but real charm alon 
with them. But the beauty of words is wonderfully taevenaal 
to him who has studied them to that degree that their primitive 
meanings are associated with their present forms, and spread a 
halo around even the homely terms of everyday life. The very 
act of derivation calls up the picture of little rills coming 
off from a parent stream. The relation of cause and effect, as 
painted upon the canvas of primeval minds, is a proceeding 
from a place, an issuing out of a fountain, an arising or spring- 
ing up from the ground. Criticism comes from a root meanin 
to sift. The great objects of nature, animals, plants, though of- 
ten not to be traced, yield up the original conception lying in 
them to such as patiently seek it. A star is probably a fixed or 
standing thing in the heaven. Heaven itself is that which 
heaves itself up over our heads. The lion seems to be the loud 
or roaring animal, the wolf to be the plunderer, the fox to be 
named from his flame-red color. The hawk was so cailed from 
his seizing hold of other birds, (comp. Latin accipiter, from ac- 
cipio,) the goose from opening the mouth wide, the eagle, whose 
present name in English is from a Latin source, is of common 
origin with aquilo, the north wind, as the Greek word for eagle 
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suggests rapid motion. The snail and the snake have common 

arentage in a root denoting to creep, and find a moral likeness 
in the sneak, whose name is of the same origin. The worm is 
the eater. The mouse is named from its secrecy, or stealthi- 
ness; and might easily be connected with the root of mystery, 
and with keeping mum. In the vegetable kingdom, how beau- 
tiful and obvious is the meaning of the daisy’s name. The cat- 
kin of the willow is a clear diminutive; and the children, true 
to the old way of conceiving of it, call it pussy. Wheat is the 
white grain ; apple, as it is said, the round fruit. Most of the 
eatable fruits, and many of the flowers brought their names 
with them from a foreign soil, or contain an allusion to their 
birthplace ; but how many terms full of life, how many drawn 
from a homely materia medica might be gathered from the 
names of indigenous plants. Such words as liverwort, hen- 
bane, nightshade, bittersweet, honeysuckle, monk’s hood, crow- 
foot, eyebright, and numbers more, which happily have not 
been driven out of respectability by interloping azalea, aconite, 
and the like, testify to the poetry of the English language, when 
it had not as yet lost the power of coining new words out of 
native metal. 

Words also, when traced back to their roots, are full of ener- 
gy and life. Even the terms denoting a state of rest inherit 
thus a conception of activity. Thus, to repose is to place one’s 
self back or down, and sleep is a slackening or unbending. 
And sv, we believe, most neuter verbs and significations are la- 
ter than active ones. The man of primeval times looked upon 
passivity as reflected action, and an enduring state was not 
separated in thought from its cause. 

The presence or absence of certain words is often the most stri- 
king witness to the intellectual and moral condition of a people. 
In our class of languages the roots seem to have had wide and gen- 
eral meanings. So perhaps it was everywhere ; but many uncivi- 
lized tribes in the present form of their dialects, seem incapable 
of generalization. The Cherokees, if we mistake not, have 
several words for washing the hands, the feet, clothes, and the 
like, but no comprehensive term for washing. In one of the 
island-groups of the Pacific—in the Sandwich Islands, we be- 
lieve—there were a dozen or more words denoting unhallowed 
intercourse between the sexes, but no general term for adultery. 
Amid this affluence, which testified alike to poverty of intellect, 
and to moral degradation, the missionaries had to coin a new 
term for the seventh commandment, lest the choice of any of 
the existing ones should seem to sanction the special acts deno- 
ted by the others, “I have read,” says Mr. Trench, “of a 
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tribe in New Holland, which has no word to signify God, but 
has a word to designate a process by which an unborn child is 
destroyed in the bosom of its mother. And I have been in- 
formed, on the authority of one excellently capable of knowing, 
an English scholar long resident in Van Diemen’s Land, that 
in the native language of that island, there are four words to 
express the taking of human life—one to express a father’s kill- 
ing of a son, another a son’s killing of a father, with other va- 
rieties of murder, and that in no one of these lies the slightest 
moral reprobation, or sense of the deep-lying distinction be- 
tween to kill and to murder; while at the same time, of that 
language so richly and so fearfully provided with expressions 
from this extremest utterance of hate, he also reports that any 
word for love is wanting in it altogether.” And so what a 
brand it is upon the Abipones of South America, if, as their 
Jesuit missionary teacher asserts, they had no word for grati- 
tude in their language. What a proof of increasing degrada- 
tion that the Bechuanas of South Africa once had a term for 
God, literally meaning him that is above, but that the word has 
gone out of vogue, so as hardly to be understood by the people, 
and is employed as the name of a kind of goblin by the sorcer- 
ers and rain-makers. 

One of Mr. Trench’s lectures is entitled “The Morality in 
Words.” We need no more than man’s language to prove both 
the testimony of his conscience against wrong, and the propen- 
sity of his fallen nature towards it. “I open the first letter of 
the alphabet; what means this ah, this alas, these deep and 
long-drawn sighs of humanity, which at once we encounter 
there? And then presently follow such words as these: afflic- 
tion, agony, anguish, assassin, atheist, avarice, and twenty 
more,”—words not of rare occurrence, but in everybody's 
mouth. “It is a melancholy thing to observe how much richer 
is every vocabulary in words that set forth sins, than in those 
that set forth graces. When St. Paul (Galat. v, 19—23) would 
put these against those, the works of the flesh against the fruit 
of the Spirit, those are seventeen, these only nine; and where 
do we find in Scripture such a list of graces, as we do at 2d 
Tim. iii, 12; Rom. i, 29—31, of their opposites.” And as for 
the copiousness of vocabularies in words denoting sin, they ex- 
hibit only a portion of the national stores. Multitudes of ob- 
scene or profane words, current in the mouths of the vulgar 
wicked, but excluded from dictionaries, declare that languages 
are ashamed to have all their deformity brought to light. 

Many words again men have dragged downwards with them- 
selves, and made partakers, more or less of their own fall. Both 
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words of good import and of harmless, have, in the course of 
time, acquired a bad. From among Mr. Trench’s examples we 
select conceits, “ which once had nothing conceited in them,” 
officious, “ which had reference to offices of kindness and not 
of busy meddling,” moody, which implied no sullenness, demure, 
which denoted propriety of manners, without excess on the side 
of shyness, crafty and cunning, once implying only knowledge and 
skill, to resent, “ which once included grateful feelings going back 
towards the bestower of kindness, as well as a sense of injuries, 
but has lost the former sense since the days of Barrow, because 
the impression and memory of good is less lively than that of 
evil.” Prejudice too, at its origin, was an ambiguous term, deno- 
ting a judgment already formed, whether favorable or unfavor- 
able. Yet so apt are we to form harsh judgments of others, 
before experience, that the bad sense has driven out the good, 
and we use the adjective prejudicial of that which is mischie- 
vous or injurious. 

The word retract is a testimony to human weakness, as the 
words just enumerated are to human sin. It denotes properly 
to handle over again, but as our reconsiderations always find 
something in a past work needing correction, it came to denote 
the withdrawing of a statement or opinion once expressed. 

The downward tendency is not the only one in language. 
Any cause which civilizes and ennobles a nation will bring 
morality into language. The most general proof of this is 
found in the universal transition from physical to moral senses 
in words, as men are more given te philosophical reflection. 
But the power of Christianity over language is especially 
deserving of notice. It had to use already existing terms in 
great measure as its vehicle of thought. In the course of time 
indeed Christian experience added to the vocabulary, but the 
earliest words being fixed in written revelation, they and their 
equivalents in other tongues must ever remain as the great 
means of conveying religious ideas. The new and nobler 
senses thus put into them, sometimes prevented the older ones 
from being handed down, and these, thus exiled from their old 
dwellings, sought admission into other words. “In the Greek 
language,” says Mr. Trench, “there is a word for humility ; but 
this humility meant for the Greek—that is, with very rarest 
exceptions—meanness of spirit. He who brought in the Christ- 
ian grace of humility, did in so doing rescue also the word 
which expressed it for nobler uses and to a far higher dignity 
than hitherto it had attained. There were angels before 
heaven had been opened, but these were only arses | messen- 
gers ; martyrs, also, or witnesses, but these not unto blood, not 
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et for God’s highest truth ; aposties, but sent of men ; evangels, 
bat not of the kingdom of heaven; advocates, but not with the 
father.” A paradise was an earthly garden, serving only as an 
image of heavenly felicity, and regeneration had been used ina 

hysical, political, and intellectual sense, but not of the new 
birth unto holiness. 

Sometimes the transitions of meaning in words convey pro- 
found moral lessons. Thus pain derived from pena, punish- 
ment, is a witness that sin and suffering are correlatives, that 
pain is something more than an incident to a finite being. Some 
deny the providence of God in epidemic diseases, but yet talk 
of the plague, which very word denotes a stroke or blow inflict- 
ed by God on the guilty nations. How solemnly does the word 
miser preach the wretchedness of a covetous man, even while 
overflowing with that which men universally prize. Libertine 
“signified, according to its earliest use in French and in English, 
a speculative freethinker in matters of religion and in the theory 
of morals, or it might be, of government. But as by a sure 
process free-thinking does and will end in free-aciing, as he who 
has cast off the one yoke will cast off the other, so a libertine 
came in two or three generations to signify a profligate, 
especially in relation to women, a licentious and debauched per- 
son.” A passionate man is sometimes looked on as having a 
strong will and strong active power. But passion denotes suf- 
fering, and thereby teaches us that a passionate man is not an 
actor, but a receiver of impressions, while the man of real 
strength is calm and has by his force of will mastery over 
himself. Talents, a word derived in its present sense from the 
New Testament, recognizes the responsibility which attends on 
powers of mind and other means of doing good. A man who 
lays claim to talents and yet wastes them, may see in the mere 
word a witness rising up against him as having betrayed his 
trust. Prude, denoting a woman, with affected scruples of 
modesty, should, according to its origin, express the notion of 
virtue or prudence: a dissolute age putting no faith in the exist- 
ence of female virtue, degraded the name of its reality into one 
impying mere profession. 

here are many words like the last named which have slid 


down from a moral signification, and now convey some satire 
on character, as if all virtue were but pretence ; there are uth- 
ers, which formerly reached to the bottom of character in their 
meaning, but now only touch the surface, as if all pretence and 
formality were virtue ; while others still, by the veil of a spe- 
cious name, disguise the hideous deformity of sin. To the 
first class belongs simple, once meaning without guile or double- 
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dealing, but now quite as often taken in the sense of want of dis- 
cernment and liability through ignorance to be deceived, as if 
the honest were easily duped, or as if men of experience in the 
ways of the world could not be honest. To the second class 
belongs the French honnété, which should denote honesty or 
honorableness, but really has the shriveled and outward sense 
of politeness. Many words are thus externalized by the French 
nation, and perhaps the harsh charge is not unjust, that they 
who strip the names of virtue of their significance will regard 
virtue itself as nothing but a name. Of the third class there 
are many examples in the languages of civilized nations. Mr. 
Trench mentions love-child instead of bastard, as not only a 
proof of a low moral standard, but as having lowered that 
standard itself. Here belongs also fille de joie, woman of plea- 
sure, contrasted with the homely old term of Saxon derivation, 
which denotes the woman who hires herself out for prostitu- 
tion. Another example is the French chevalier dindustrie, 
compared with the more moral English words sharper and 
blackleg. Of this kind also are some of the numberless terms 
for drunkenness,—those, for example, which describe it as an 
excitement, a merriment, or an elevation. 

If we recur to the causes for such extenuating terms, we find 
them to be principally these : a desire on the part of the wicked 
to find some less obnoxious and positive term by which their 
crimes may be in part covered over, false modesty, and the in- 
stinct of well-bred society to avoid coarse and unpolished 
words. Honest old words for crimes are too full of accusation 
and of condemnation to be relished by the vicious. They are 
therefore avoided and others less associated with the notion of 
sin or disgrace are substituted in their place. When crimes are 
indulged in alike by the polished and the coarse part of society, 
the latter will adhere to the old expression, but the former will 
invent a new term, which conveys in a less degree the notion 
of vulgar vice. Thus while the polished will usually call a 
thief a thief, because this is a vice of which they are not 
guilty, they will have refined terms for drunkenness. The 
coarser part of society, on the other hand, will make use of the 
old word drunk, or, if they must originate new ones, these will 
be suggested by looking at this vice on its comic side. There 
are certain vices, again, which the instinct of modesty avoids 
the mention of. To a prurient mind, full of wanton thoughts, 
the number of immodest words must be greatly increased, for 
they are associated in greater numbers to such a mind with its 
habitual trains of thoughts. Such words will be avoided, there- 
fore, while the thing will be talked of with pleasure. New 
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words, vague and vapid perhaps, will be the media of intercourse 
upon such subjects. And prudery will avoid all words, even the 
most harmless, which can be associated in an impure mind 
with immodest ideas. 

The progress of language is thus uttering aloud against 
“them that call evil good and good evil, that put bitter for 
sweet and sweet for bitter.” And in view of the evils which the 
use of language can produce, by weakening or confounding 
moral distinctions, does it not become the sober, honest, religious 
portion of the world, to stick to the old terms by which the 
indignation of men against sin has been conveyed from of old 
instead of diluting the power of truth and blunting the edge of 
reproof by an inoffensive, but inane word which circulates in 

society. When Philip’s soldiers called the venal traitors 
in his train, who had been false to the interests of Greece, by 
their true name, they winced under it and complained to the 
king. He replied, that the Macedonians were coarse people, 
they called a spade a spade. If all men would call a spade a 
spade, it would be one of the bulwarks of morality. 

The third of Mr. Trench’s lectures is devoted to the history 
of words. The historical instruction to be derived from words 
is rich and varied ; in no language more so than in the English, 
which is a piece of mosaic work, made up in the course of time 


from several sources. First of all, the ee enslaved by 


the Saxons and reduced chiefly to the condition of agricultural 
laborers, saved a number of their own words, which denote agri- 
cultural processes and indoor and outdoor service. Next, when 
another race conquered the island, it brought over a new 
language. which in time made a compromise with the old Saxon, 
and united with it, as the races united to form the one English 
people. The Norman terms introduced into our tongue are, to 
a great extent, just those that might be expected to preponder- 
ate. The Norman was the ruling race: and accordingly near] 

“all the words of dignity, state, honor, and preéminence,” a 
as “sovereign, sceptre, throne, realm, royalty, homage, prince, 
count, (earl indeed is Scandinavian, though he must borrow his 
countess from the Norman,) duke, chancellor, treasurer, palace, 
castle, hall, dome, and a multitude more.” The Norman had 
been nearer to whatever luxury and civilization there was in 
middle and southern Europe. Hence, the names which he im- 
ported for articles of luxury; the terms connected with the 
chase, with chivalry, with cooking, are principally of this 
source. It has often been remarked that the animals commonly 
used for food were Saxon till they were killed, and Norman 
when brought upon the table. Cows became beef; calves, veal ; 
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sheep, mutton; swine, pork; deer, venison; fowls, pullets. 
Bacon, the only flesh which perhaps ever came within the Sax- 
on’s reach, is the single exception. 

Many words contain in themselves the record of the place 
where something was invented, or whence it was first brought. 
Thus, “ bayonet tells us that it was first made at Bayonne, cam. 
brics, that they came from Cambray ; damask, [and damsons.] 
from Damascus ; arras, from the city of the same name; cord- 
wain, or cordova, from Cordova; [pistols and pistoles, from 
Pistoia ;] currents, from Corinth; the guinea, that it was ori- 
ginally coined of gold brought from the African coast, so 
called ; camlet, that it was woven of Camel’s hair. Such has 
been the manufacturing ——- of England, that we now send 
our calicoes and muslins to India and the East; yet the words 
give standing witness that we once imported them thence, for 
calico is from Calicut, and muslin from Mousul.” It is not 
strange that now and then a word conveys a geographical error, 
like the name for our continent ; gypsies, i. e. Egyptians, applied 
to low caste wanderers from India; turkey used of a fowl] trom 
this continent, and b/é de Turquié, the French denomination for 
Indian corn. 

Sometimes a word contains within itself the history of the 
ty ee and revolutions of knowledge. Almagest is remarka- 

le in this respect. It is a mongrel word, composed of the 
Arabic article, which is seen in alchemy, alcoran, alcalde. and 
a Greek word meaning greatest. Now how was this unnatural 
union brought about? The Arabs under the Abassids having 
adopted the learning of Greece, borrowed amongst other works 
one called 4 ueyay sivragis, (the large treatise) written by the 
astronomer and geographer Ptolemy. From the fact of his 
having written a smaller and a larger work, this treatise was 
also called the greatest, (4 weyi¢rn,) and this name it bore when 
it received the rights of citizenship by means of an Arabic 
translation. When Arabic learning was transmitted to Europe, 
the book of the famous Greek continued to wear the Arabic 
title. 

Language often preserves a record of customs and states of 
society which have now entirely passed away. Among the 
words illustrating this remark, one is stipulation, derived from 
the Latin stipula, straw, because on the transfer of landed proper- 
ty, a straw from the land as a symbol of ownership was handed by 
the seller to the buyer. Another, curfew, sends us back to the 
harsh ordinance of the Norman conquerors of England. Sign- 
ing the name is a phrase brought down from times when few 
could do more with their pens than make their sign manual. 
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Calculation points back to the pebbles which facilitated the 
practice of counting. Library and paper refer, the one to the 
bark of trees, used as books, and the other to an Egyptian reed, 
which was the chief material used in writing. Pagan reveals 
a state of society when the townspeople were converted to 
Christianity, but the villagers and rustics, the inhabitants of the 
pagi, still held to their heathenism. 

Sometimes a proper name gives rise to a general term, and 
this in various ways. Thus tariff is derived from Tarifa, at 
the southern point of Spain, where the Moors were accustomed 
to watch “all merchant-ships going into or coming out of the 
Midland sea; and issuing from this strong-hold to levy duties 
according to a fixed scale, on merchandise passing in and out 
of the Straits.” Parchment was a preparation of skins for 
writing purposes at Pergamos, when the Ptolemies endeavored 
to prevent the growth of the royal library at that place by pro- 
hibiting the export of papyrus. Rodomontade is a very singu- 
lar word in its origin. Boiardo, while writing his “Orlando 
Inamorato,” invented during the chase the word Rodamonte, 
compounded of rodare, a verb in Lombard Italian denoting to 
grind, and monte, mountain. This mountain-grinder’s name was 
judged by the inventor so apposite to the character of a pom- 
pous boaster, that on his return from the chase he caused the 
bells of his town, Scabiano, to be rung for joy. Ariosto bor- 
rowed the name and character from his predecessor, and its de- 
rivative has immortalized the invention. According to Mr. 
Trench our word dunce is derived trom no less a person than 
the subtle doctor, Duns Scotus, and points to a time, when the 
admired school philosophy and schoolmen had begun to fall 
into contempt. 

Sometimes old exploded theories and errors have left their 
impress upon language. “Thus the words good humor, bad 
humor, humorous and the like, rest altogether on a now ex- 
ploded, but a very old and widely-extended theory of medicine, 
according to which there were four principal moistures or hu- 
mors in the natural body, on the due proportion and combina- 
tion of which the disposition alike of body and mind depended.” 
Astrology has left its traces on language in such words as dis- 
aster, ill-starred, mercurial, jovial, saturnine. Even the old 
German mythology survives in lubber, dwarf, hag, and other 
words, e believe that the old scratch, a term not to be found 
in the dictionaries, but of which our readers will need no ex- 
planation, is, like the German Schratz, a descendant of Schratto, 
a wood demon of the same mythology. It is well known that 
on the fall of paganism the traits of some of its fabulous beings 
were transferred to Satan, their kinsman in moral character. 
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In some of the English country dialects another trace of the 
same mythological person may be discovered.* 

Mr. Trench, in his remaining lectures, considers the rise of 
new words, the distinctions in words and other topics of inter- 
est. The most important principle in the whole work is that a 
word never breaks away entirely from its root, but in all its di- 
versities of meaning has one common notion lying at the foun- 
dation. The ordinary mode ot spelling, as keeping nearest to 
the history and genealogy of words, is defended by Mr. 
Trench, while phonology, as cleaving to the sound, and taking 
no account of the affinities in language, has his hearty disap- 
proval. We have read his work with pleasure and profit ; and 
have felt while reading it, a wish revived, which we have often 
entertained before, for an etymological dictionary of the English 
language, adapted to the present state of philology. A diction- 
ary of this kind which, on the plan of being restricted to the 
roots and their principal derivatives, might not need to be very 
bulky, would be one of the best means possible for promoting 
the general refinement, and for revealing the extreme beauty 
and loveliness of that wonderful instrument—language. 


Arr. VIIL—PROF. PARK’S MEMOIR OF HOPKINS. 


The Works of Samuet Hoprxiys, D. D., first Pastor of the church 
in Great Barrington, Mass., afterwards Pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Newport, R. 1., with a Memoir of 
his life and character. In three volumes. Boston: Doctrinal 
Tract and Book Society, 1852. 


Tue getting up of this edition of the works of Samuel Hop- 
kins is highly creditable to the “Doctrinal Tract and Book 
Society,” and to its Secretary, Rev. Sewall Harding, the editor. 
We hope the success of this adventure may be such as to en- 
courage and strengthen the Society for other similar undertak- 
ings. The memoir is by Prof. Park, of Andover, and is all that 
would be expected from the well known character of the author 
and his relations to the New England theology. It gathers up 
from every quarter all the facts relating to the personal history 





* It is certain that a similar name, “the Old Nick,” is also drawn from Teutonic 
mythology. Nichus, in Anglo-Saxon Nicor, in German Nix, was a water demon, 
or spirit monster of the waters. In the Netherlands Nikker is used in the sense of 
bad spirit, devil. See Grimm’s Deutsch. Mythol. p. 275. 
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of the renowned father of Hopkinsianism, and combines them 
with admirable effect. And what increases the interest of the 
biography is, that the author appears to work not as an impartial 
historical critic, but rather as a disciple and admirer. An un- 
affected reverent kindness toward the subject pervades the 
composition, and gives a charm to every page. We thought 
we knew old Samuel Hopkins about as well as the readers of 
English literature know old Samuel Johnson. His autobiog- 
raphy, edited by West, of Stockbridge, the “ Reminiscences,” 
by the late Dr. Patten, of Newport, and the Memoir by Mr. 
Ferguson, of Attleborough, had done much towards making his 
personal history and character familiarly and extensively known; 
and the tribute incidentally paid to his memory by the late Dr. 
Channing, had made it evident that his character might be com- 
mended to the admiration even of those who have no sympathy 
with that theological system of which he was so eminent a 
champion. Prof. Park digests and incorporates into his work 
all these various materials. The result is, that the character of 
the stern old theologian stands out before the reader, wonderfully 
distinct and life-like. It is not merely as when an old portrait, 
smoky and faded, has been cleansed, retouched, varnished, and 
set in a new and appropriate frame; it is rather as when some 
gifted artist, after the careful study of several authentic like- 
nesses of some historic personage, from various painters, makes 
a new picture, alive with the expression of character, and im- 
pressive with the dignity and the graceful touches with which 
genius adorns the historic canvas. Without following closely 
Prof. Park’s arrangement and method in the use of his materials, 
we will attempt little more than to give our readers, in our own 
style, a rude etching from a fine historical picture. 

Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkins,—these were the founders, not 
of a sect or a heresy, but of a school in theology. Though the 
two younger sustained to the elder in some sort the relation of 
pupils, they were all born in the interval between 1703 and 
1721. They were all born in the then loyal, though uncor- 
ruptedly Puritan colony of Connecticut,—Edwards at East 
Windsor, Bellamy at Cheshire, Hopkins at Waterbury. They 
were all educated at Yale College ; Edwards a graduate of 1720, 
Bellamy of 1735, Hopkins of 1741. They were all nurtured 
under the sternest influences of Puritan morality and religion ; 
and they all felt, both in their religious experience and in the 
moulding of their theological propositions and reasonings, the in- 
fluences of “the Great Awakening.” Of these three, Edwards, 
with the humility that marks the highest style of greatness, with 
his childlike simplicity and transparency of character, and with 
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that deep poetic vein of religious sensibility, which, had his 
logical tendency been less, might have made him a mystic and 
a quietist—was the master mind, without whose original and 
quickening force the New England theology, as distinguishable 
from the Scotch or the Dutch, might never have existed. Bel- 
lamy, with his commanding, popular eloquence, his lordly temper, 
and his inborn faculty of influence and authority, was the party 
chief and champion. Hopkins, with no gifts of oratory, with 
no capacity of leadership or of any sort of worldly wisdom, 
with an intensely logical genius, quite incapable of any imagi- 
native flights, and with a plodding and indefatigable industry, 
was the system builder; and thus it has happened that the New 
England modification of Calvinism has been called by his name. 

It was in a quiet Puritan town, now grown almost into a 
crowded city, that Samuel Hopkins was born, on a Lord’s day, 
the 17th of September, 1721. He was of a highly respectable 
family, and of the uncorrupted New England stock, his father, 
Timothy, being the great-grandson of John Hopkins, one of 


that church which accompanied Hooker and Stone in the mi- 
gration from “the Bay” to Connecticut river, in 1636. An 
uncle of his, from whom his name (Samuel) seems to have been 
derived,was minister of West Springfield, and was the father of 
another Samuel Hopkins, D. D., of Hadley, five of whose 


daughters—nieces of Jonathan Edwards—were wives of as 
many eminent Hopkinsian divines. Another uncle of the father 
of Hopkinsianism, was the ancestor of Dr. Lemuel Hopkins of 
Hartford, physician, wit, and poet, and of the late Hon. Samuel 
Miles Hopkins of Albany. Few families in New England have 
been more definitely marked by a hereditary intellectual superi- 
ority, than that which traces its descent from John Hopkins, 
one of the founders of Hartford. 

The testimony which the subject of this notice gives in his 
autobiography, concerning the influences under which his child- 
hood was nurtured, is worth remembering. “I have considered 
it as a great favor of God, that | was born and educated in a 
religious family, and among a people in a country town, where 
a regard to religion and morality was common and prevalent, 
and the education of children and youth was generally practiced 
in such a degree that young people were generally orderly in 
their behavior, and abstained from those open vices which were 
then too common in seaport and populous places. I do not 
recollect that I ever heard a profane word from the children 
and youth with whom I was conversant, while I lived with my 
parents, which was till [ was in my fifteenth year.” It was 
thus, in the bosom of a strictly religious family, in a most retired, 
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rural New England parish, which had never yet been invaded 
by any corrupting influence from abroad, and where the tra- 
ditions of Puritanism had never been modified—that the char- 
acter of the man began to be formed. 

From the hour of his birth, he had been devoted by his father 
to the ministry of the Gospel, and it was intended that he should 
be educated at college for that service. But he, on his part, had 
no ambitious aspirings. A sedate, modest, blameless boy, with 
no precocious indications of talent, he spent his childhood on 
his father’s farm ; and in the prospect of being “ brought up to 
college,” as the phrase was, he saw nothing to kindle his hopes or 
to waken his ambition. On the contrary,such was the contented 
simplicity and affectionateness of his nature, that the thought 
of those years of absence from his parents which his education 
at college would imply, was, as he says, “intolerable to his 
childish mind.” But in the winter of his fifteenth year, he 
began to love retirement ; he “spent considerable time in read- 
ing, especially reading the Bible; and began to feel more in- 
clination to learning and less to working on a farm.” His father, 
observing the new development of character, placed him under 
the tuition of a neighboring pastor ; for such was in those days 
the ordinary mode of putting young men through the prepara- 
tory studies of a liberal education. After somewhat less than 
two years of study, with a few other pupils, under the Rev. 
John Graham, of Southbury, a man of some distinction in his 
day, he became a college freshman at New Haven. Such was 
the early training of our theologian—strictly, almost exclusively 
religious. Almost from his infancy the attempt to learn and 
remember the doctrines of theology, in the Calvinistic type, 
was the chief exercise of his mind in the way of learning. The 
Westminster Catechism had already superseded all similar for- 
mularies in New England; and it was doubtless from the New 
England Primer, (which was then, as the name imports, “the 
child’s first book,”) that he tuok his first lessons in the science 
of theology. 

At college, in those primitive days, a little more than a 
hundred years ago, pupils and teachers had little to do with the 
studies which are now the staple of a liberal education. Four 
days in every week, the freshmen were exclusively employed on 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; those languages being studied not 
as Latin and Greek are now studied, for the sake of the mental 

discipline involved in the study, but for the sake of becoming 
~ acquainted with the languages themselves and getting access to 
the treasures of knowledge embalmed in them. The study of 
Hebrew, however, must have been very limited. Proficiency 
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in Greek hardly extended beyond the New Testament. The 
use of Latin was carried to an extent of which the little now 
spoken at commencements and on some like occasions of aca- 
demic pomp, is only a forgotten landmark. Latin was regarded 
as the true vernacular of colleges; it was therefore the lan- 
guage of the recitation room and of formal communication 
between the teachers and their pupils ; and it was even enjoin- 
ed on the students, by law, as the language of their intercourse 
with each other in their rooms. The sturdy Protestantism of 
New England forbade the use of the Pope’s language in the 
chapel; otherwise Latin would have been heard in morning 
and evening worship, for the suggestion that Latin was an 
“unknown tongue” could not be entertained within the 
academic walls. The result of all this was, that though the 
reading of classic Roman literature, in the entire college course, 
was somewhat less than is now required for admission to the 
Freshmen class, a great deal of barbarous Latin that might have 
frightened the ghost not of Cicero only, but of Priscian, was 
glibly spoken ; and a good scholar, after his graduation, might 
perhaps have been able to maintain a few minutes’ conversation 
with a learned foreigner in that learned tongue. Through the 
second year, the first four days of every week were in like man- 
ner devoted to logic. “Burgersdicius, Ramus, Crackenthorp, 
and Keckerman”—names redolent of learning, but now gone 
into oblivion—* were the great lights,” and under their illumi- 
nation the students were trained by the tutors into familiarity 
with the complicated arts and puzzling mysteries of syilogistic 
disputation. The third year was occupied to the same extent 
with physics—not physical science, as we of this nineteenth 
century understand the name, but the physical science which 
the schoolmen got out of Aristotle, and which scorned the in- 
duction of facts from nature. Metaphysics and mathematics 
found their place in the fourth year, being in their turn the 
subject of study and recitation for the first four days of every 
week. Five times a week, each undergraduate, after his intro- 
duction to logical studies, was required to bear a part in a syl- 
logistic dispute. At the beginning of every recitation through 
the whole course, a portion of the Hebrew Scriptures was read 
by the class into Greek, and a portion of the New Testament 
from Latin into Greek, except in the Freshmen class, where the 
New Testament was read into the Greek from the English. 
In all the classes, Friday of every week was devoted to ethics, 
rhetoric, and the Compend of theology by Wollebius, of which 
a copy may now be found here and there. in some ancient 
fibrary. Saturday morning, Ames’ “ Marrow of Theology,” in 
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Latin, was recited; and Saturday evening, the Westminster 
catechism, also in Latin. Every Lord’s day morning, Ames’ 
Cases of Conscience was the text-book of an exercise appro- 
priate to the day. Besides all this, every undergraduate had his 
monthly declamation to perform; every one took his turn at 
repeating sermons in the hall or chapel; and all were “con- 
stantly examined”—on the sermons of the day, as we suppose— 
at sabbath evening prayer. 

Such was the course of study through which Hopkins was 
conducted in the four years of his college life. It iseasy to see 
that with much of that sort of discipline which tends to the 
development of intellectual strength and acuteness, there was 
in it very little of truly liberal culture, very little to waken and 
refine the sense of beauty, very little to bring the student into 
intercourse with nature or to train him into habits of observa- 
tion, and very little to give him breadth of views or to waken 
within him generous sympathies. Yet, on the other hand, for 
all but those of stubbornly profane and irreligious temper, there 
must needs be in such a course of study, with its ethics, its 
Wollebius, its Amesius, its “ What is the chief end of man ?” 
to be answered in Latin, as it had so often been answered at 
home in English, its Sunday-morning drill in cases of con- 
science, its Sunday-evening examinations and repetitions of 
sermons, and its daily use of the sacred Scripture as a text- 
book—much to direct the mind’s habitual attention toward the 
grandeur of duty and the reality of things unseen. To a seri- 
ous and ingenuous youth, whose domestic affections and sympa- 
thies, as well as his conscience, were wholly on the right side, 
how much must there have been in such studies and exercises, 
that would tend to waken more and more that consciousness to 
which revelation appeals, and which is given in the developed 
constitution of the soul as the basis of religious sensibility and 
experience. 

But something very different from all academic discipline, was 
necessary to prepare the future theologian for the work to 
which he was destined—something that should move his calm 
and somewhat sluggish nature to its lowest depths. When he 
had been about two years in college, he made a profession of 
religion at home, mt connected himself with the church in 
which he had been baptized and nurtured. He was thus ina 
fair way to pass through life, a self-satisfied and rigid formalist ; 
for the New England religion of that day, with all its naked- 
ness in respect to liturgical show, with all its simplicity of 
ecclesiastical structure, and with all its high-toned Calvinistic 
doctrine, had its formalism, as cold and stony as that of Oxford, 
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and far more meager. But just then was the epoch of a wide 
religious movement, the results of which are still in progress. 
The ‘Great Awakening” in New England takes its date from 
1735, when the preaching of Edwards, at Northampton, began 
to be attended with extraordinary effects which attracted atten- 
tion and excited a glow of Christian sympathy on both sides 
the Atlantic. In October, 1740, Whitefield, then performing his 
first circuit in the northern colonies, came to New Haven. 
Great multitudes from town and country flocked to hear him— 
some from a distance of twenty miles. Not only the man with 
the raptured fervor of his spirit, and the orator with the 
unrivaled power and pathos of his utterance, but the doctrines 
which he announced and the views of Christian duty and expe- 
rience which he exhibited, became the subject of general con- 
versation and discussion. Hopkins heard him in public and in 
— “highly approved of him,” “ was somewhat impressed 

y what he said,” and “justified him” against the censures of 
those who were disposed to condemn him. The new attention 
to religion in New Haven and elsewhere, outlasted the visit of 
the transient evangelist. Through the autumn and winter, 
the indications of increased interest in questions of religious 
faith and duty were multiplied. Early in the spring of 1741, 
Gilbert Tennent, having spent the winter in the eastern part of 
New England, came to New Haven on his way to New Tenn 
A great excitement attended his preaching. Ina week of labor 
at New Haven, he preached seventeen sermons, two or three of 
which were in the college hail. Tennent reaped where White- 
field had sown. For months religious inquiries and convictions 
had been working in the minds of thousands who had listened 
to the graceful and winning oratory of the impassioned English- 
man; and now the ruder Irish eloquence of the “plain and 
rousing preacher” from New Jersey, produced effects which 
the conservative orthodoxy of our day, if they should reappear 
under the sermons of some modern itinerant, would hardly hesi- 
tate to denounce as scandalous. Hopkins says, “ thousands, | 
believe, were awakened, and many cried out with distress and 
horror of mind.” Many who had maintained a reputable 
Christian profession, became convinced that they had never 
known anything of the power of religion. Among these was 
Hopkins, who had been carried along in the general movement 
to this point, without mistrusting seriously the soundness of his 
own religious experience. But David Brainerd, who was then 
a sophomore, came one day into his room and found him alone. 
Hopkins suspected that Brainerd, who had distinguished himself 
by his zeal, had come to search him and to find out whether his 
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religious experience had been of the right sort; and he “re- 
solved to keep him in the dark, and, if possible, prevent his 
getting any knowledge” on that point. In the progress of the 
conversation, Brainerd said, “ that he believed it impossible for a 
person to be converted, and to be a real Christian, without feel- 
ing his heart, at sometimes at least, sensibly and greatly affected 
with the character of Christ and strongly going out after him.” 
Such a statement, in such terms, from one presumed to know 
all about the matter, might have thrown a truly penitent and 
believing child of God into inextricable perplexity ; for surely, 
if we read the Bible aright, and if we understand aright the 
philosophy of human emotions, it is possible for one who has 
learned to say in lowliness and self-renunciation, “ God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner,” and who really trusts in Christ for pardon 
and redemption—we say it is possible for such an one not to know 
that at any time he has felt his heart “ sensibly and greatly af- 
fected with the character of Christ or strongly going out after 
him.” Wisely enough, the preacher may sometimes endeavor to 
excite not only affection toward the Redeemer, but a vivid con- 
sciousness of that affection; wisely enough the language of 
devotion may sometimes be the impassioned expression of 
kindling sensibility; but it is neither scriptural nor wise to 
teach that such a consciousness is in any way a test of Chris- 
tian character. The test of discipleship or of conversion, in 
the New Testament, is of another sort :—“If any man have 
not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” “He that hath my 
commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” In 
this instance, however, there was no harm done. Hopkins 
wo respecting the statement which Brainerd had made to him, 
“| verily believed it to be true, and at the same time was con- 
scious that I had never experienced anything of this kind, and 
that I was a stranger to the exercise of real Christianity.” 
The idea that he had never known at all the power of reli- 
gion, became in his mind, from that time, a fixed and painful 
conviction. 

He had now come to a new stage in the formation of his 
character. Compelled to renounce the hopes which he had 
cherished in his formalism, he began to feel something of “the 
powers of the world to come.” ‘There was a lesson for him to 
learn, in order to his being fitted for his destined work, but 
which he could not learn otherwise than by sounding his “dim 
and perilous way” among the paradoxes of auangeties! truth 
translated into evangelical experience. He says, “I felt myself 
a guilty, justly condemned creature, and my hope of relief by 
obtaining conversion failed more and more, and my condition 
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appeared darker from day to day, and all help failed, and I felt 
myself to be nothing but ignorance, guilt, and stupidity. I now 
lost all desire to conceal my case from those whom I considered 
to be Christians, and freely opened it to some of them.” This 
depressed and darkened state of mind continued for weeks, and 
even for many months. He steadfastly excluded hope from his 
mind. He had gathered from the enthusiasm of the time a 
confused and exaggerated notion of what Christian experience 
must be ; and till he could realize that notion, he could not but 
regard himself as an unconverted and unforgiven sinner. And 
yet there were experiences of his in that period of depression, 
which, had he not been so misguided by his preconceived notions 
of the nature of conversion, might have been evidence to him, 
as the natural exhibition of his religious character was evidence 
to others, that the Spirit of grace was working effectually within 
him. In one particular instance, though he took little notice 
of it at the time, and indeed had quite forgotten it, not recog- 
nizing the grace of God in it, till similar experiences at a later 
period had recalled it to his memory—his views and feelings 
were so distinct that he has put them upon record as marking 
the first pulsations of spiritual life. 


“ As I was in my closet one evening, while I was meditating and in my devotions, 
anew and wonderful scene opened to my view. I had a sense of the being and 
presence of God as I never had before ; it being more of a reality, and more affect- 
ing and glorious than I had ever before perceived. And the character of Jesus 
Christ, the Mediator, came into view, and appeared such a reality, and so glorious, 
and the way of salvation by him so wise, important, and desirable, that I was 
astonished at myself that I had never seen these things before, which were so plain, 
pleasing, and wonderful. I longed to have all see and know these things as they 
now appeared to me. I was greatly affected in view of my own depravity, the 
sinfulness, guilt, and odiousness of my character; and tears flowed in great plenty. 
After some time I left my closet, and went into the adjoining room, no other person 
being then there. I walked the room, all intent on these subjects, and took up 
Watts’s version of the Psalms, and opened it at the fifty-first Psalm, and read the 
first, second, and third parts in long metre, with strong affections, and made it all 
my own language, and thought it was the language of my heart to God I dwelt 
upon it with pleasure, and wept much. And when I had laid the book aside, my 
mind continued fixed on the subject, and in the exercise of devotion, confession, 
adoration, and petition, in which 1 seemed to pour out my heart to God with great 
freedom.” p. 17. 


The question whether the psychological phenomena above 
described, were, as the author supposed them to be, the exercises 
of his conversion—in other words, whether, up to that moment, 
he had been, as he then and long afterwards supposed himself 
to be, in an absolutely Christless state, as much without faith 
and without God as he was without hope—is a question which 
it is not important for us here to consider. Waving that ques- 
tion, there is no reason to doubt that, in the mental phenomena 
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above described, we see, as clearly marked as the nature of 
human language will admit, the development of an elevated 
Christian consciousness—a humble and believing soul carried 
up by the Holy Spirit into the sphere of those intuitions and 
emotions which are peculiar to “the new man,” and which in 
one degree or another are common to all truly Christian minds. 
We see here an illustration of what the Scripture means when 
it says, that the things of the Spirit “are spiritually discerned.” 
And we may say that the religious experience into which that 
element enters, differs not in degree only, but in essence, from 
a religion of mere volitions, in which the will is operated upon 
by motives addressed to the constitutional desire of happiness. 

The reader who remembers Watts’s version of the fifty-first 
Psalm, can hardly fail to observe in those workings of religious 
emotion, in which the mind of Hopkins first began to approach 
the sense of its reconciliation to God, and which found utter- 
ance in the words of that version, the distinct presence of a 
truly and simply evangelical element, which, long afterwards, 
when cast into the alembic of metaphysical analysis, and sub- 
mitted to the relentless processes of speculative Leaia, became 
one of the most — and obnoxious features of his 
theological system. The peculiar penitential sentiment of the 
Psalm referred to, is common in some degree to all minds that 
have felt the power of the Gospel by coming to the spiritual 
discernment of its realities. How aptly does Watts express 
that sentiment in his version :— 


“Lord, should thy judgment grow severe, 
I am condemned, but thou art clear. 
Should sudden vengeance seize my breath, 
I must pronounce thee just in death; 
And if my soul were sent to hell, 
Thy righteous law approves it well.” 


* * * * 


“My soul lies humbled in the dust, 
And owns thy dreadful sentence just.” 


Out of the glow of devout emotion with which the youth in 
his twentieth year, walking backward and forward in his room, 
repeated to himself those lines, so expressive of humiliation and 
contrition, came, in process of time, after much ratiocination on 
“God’s last end in creation,” and on “love to being in general,” 
the hard and repulsive dogma that a willingness to be wicked 
and wretched for the glory of God, is an essential element of 
all true religious experience. 

When Tennent was in New Haven, Hopkins was one of his 
most devoted admirers. He even formed a purpose of going 
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to live with him after leaving college. But just before the 
commencement when he was to graduate, “ Mr. Edwards, of 
Northampton, came to New Haven and preached.” The 
sermon was published a few months afterwards. It is found in 
his collected works, (Vol. iii, Dwight’s edition,) and is entitled, 
“The distinguishing marks of a work of the Spirit of God.” 
Hopkins had read such of Edwards’s writings as had then been 
published, but had never before heard or seen him. In conse. 
quence of hearing that one sermon, though he had no oppor- 
tunity of a personal introduction to the preacher, he gave up 
his former resolution of following after Tennent, and determined 
to go tc Northampton, where he might be under the influence 
and instruction of Edwards. We can hardly avoid asking 
the curious question, how far the relative positions of Princeton 
theology and New England divinity would have been modified, 
if Hopkins had gone to New Jersey, according to his original 
intention, instead of going to Northampton; if he had beena 
“new side” Presbyterian minister, instead of being a “new 
light” Congregational pastor ? 

After taking his degree, in September, 1741, he lived a sort 
of recluse life at his father’s house for three months, dejected 
and gloomy. He was reading, meditating, praying, fasting, 
habitually regarding himself as one in whom there had never 
been one movement of true religious affection. Yet he was not 
wholly inactive, but was doing good as he had opportunity, by 
promoting in various ways that general religious attention and 
inquiry which had not yet subsided there. In December, hav- 
ing provided himself with a horse and other equipments for so 
great an undertaking, he set out for Northampton, “ with a 
view to live with Mr. Edwards,” to whom he was entirely a 
stranger. There, in the bosom of that saintly household, he 
gradually emerged from his long-continued depression, and _be- 
gan to walk in the consciousness of reconciliation to God 
through Christ. No original description of the personal char- 
acter of Edwards, of his family, and of his parochial and do- 
mestic life, can be compared, for fulness and distinctness, with 
the artless delineation drawn by the reverent hand of Hopkins 
in his Life of Edwards, and in his autobiography. It must have 
been chiefly by the calm and judicious advice of Edwards, as 
we judge, that he obtained relief from his religious discourage- 
ments. Mrs. Edwards appears to have interested herself in 
behalf of the diffident and depressed young man who had taken 
shelter under her roof, but whatever benefit he may have derived 
from her gentle sympathy, and from the light of holiness which 
shone in the daily manifestations of her extraordinary charac- 
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ter, there is little room to doubt that her religious raptures— 
those ecstatic frames of devotion for which she was so famous 
in that day, and by which she is still remembered—would be 
more likely to exaggerate than to relieve the depression of a 
mind like his, heavy, unimaginative, and prone to discourage- 
ment. 

It is suggestive to observe the prodigious contrast between 
the method of preparation for the ministry a hundred years 
ago, and that which is now deemed conatiel Hopkins gradu- 
ated in September, 1741, just as he was completing his twen- 
tieth year. In December he went to Northampton to sit at the 
feet of Edwards. During that winter he could have had but 
little instruction in any department of theological study ; for his 
teacher, who was to him in the place of the whole statf of Pro- 
fessors in a theological seminary, was much of the time away 
from home, doing the work of an evangelist. “In the latter end 
of March,” he returned to Waterbury for the purpose of ob- 
taining from the associated pastors of the neighborhood the letter 
of approbation by which candidates for the ministry, after ex- 
amination, were introduced to the churches as preachers of the 
Gospel. On the 29th of April, 1742, he received what he calls 
“a permit to go forth and preach.” His classmate, Buell, after- 
wards the renowned pastor of East Hampton, on Long Island, 
and the predecessor of Dr. Lyman Beecher at that place, 
“commenced a zealous preacher” six months before him, and 
only one month after they had commenced B. A. at col- 
lege. The explanation is, that the college course of studies in 
those days was itself no mean preparation for the ministry. If 
we remember what that course of studies was, with the New 
Testament for a class-book, and its four years of daily exer- 
cises in the original languages of the Bible, with its Logic, and 
its drill in the use of the syllogism, with its * Wollebii Com- 
pendium,” its “ Amesii Medulla,” and its Latin version of the 
Westminster Catechism, and with its repetitions and rehearsals 
of sermons in the college hall, it becomes evident that in those 
days, if young men began to preach earlier than they now do, 
they did not begin without a pretty thorough and exact prepa- 
ration in the science of theology. The college was then little 
else than what the theological seminary now is; and in the 
simplicity of that age the study of the Greek Testament, and of 
the doctrines and duties of the Christian religion, was deemed 
essential to the education of a Christian gentleman, whatever 
the employments and offices to which he might afterwards be 
called. The superiority of our modern system does not consist 
so much as is sometimes supposed, in the fact that the theological 
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education has been invented, and added to the liberal education 
by way of preparation for the ministry, but rather in the fact 
that the whole system of what we now call a liberal education has 
been invented and introduced into the colleges, while theology, 
gradually excluded from its original seats of honor and domin- 
ion, has become exclusively a professional study, and has been 
compelled to build colleges of its own. The few months which 
a candidate for the ministry ordinarily spent in the family of a 
pastor, before beginning to preach, were by no means regarded 
as answering the purpose which is now answered by a three 
years’ residence in a theological seminary; but there was, in 
that method of coming into contact with a pastor’s official du- 
ties and professional life, an advantage for which our present 
system, with all its compensations, has no substitute. 

After preaching a few times in his native place, and in the 
neighboring towns, Hopkins returned to Northampton, where he 
spent the ensuing summer, preaching occasionally in Edwards’ 
pulpit and elsewhere, and thus pursuing his studies preparatory 
to the sacred office. From first to last he spent a little more 
than eight months in the family of the Northampton pastor, 
with whom he then formed a lasting intimacy. In the autumn, 
having returned to Connecticut, he officiated for several weeks 
in Bethlem, while Bellamy, the young pastor there, had gone as 
far as Philadelphia, on one of those itinerating expeditions in 
which, like Pomeroy of Hebron, and Wheelock of Lebanon, he 
made himself celebrated. It was in such methods, by render- 
ing aid to neighboring pastors, and by supplying now and then 
a vacant pulpit, that a candidate for the ministry was to be 
gradually introduced to the churches. 

We need not foilow the candidate to all the places in which 
he found temporary employment. He was not, and he seems 
to have been fully aware that he was not likely to become, a 
popular preacher. It was to other uses that his nature was 
adapted ; and education had done little in this respect to coun- 
teract the bent of his nature. Devout and intelligent hearers, 
well versed in the theological disputes of the time, lovers 
alike of spiritual truth and of powerful argument in its behalf, 
were edified, and often delighted under his ministrations ; but it 
was not for him to command the attention of reluctant and un- 
thinking souls, or to waken and subdue a drowsy audience. 
From the beginning of his work, those who had disliked the 
doctrines and proceedings of the Great Awakening, seem to 
have had a special dislike for his preaching. 

When Hopkins was a young man looking for a settlement, 
the far West was in the county of Berkshire. Stockbridge was 
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an Indian missionary station, to which Edwards banished himself 
a few years afterwards, when dismissed from Northampton. In 
1740, what is now the beautiful town of Great Barrington was 
first incorporated by the General Court of Massachusetts as the 
“Second Parish in Sheffield,” though for a long time afterwards 
the place was known by its aboriginal name of Housatonick. 
To that place Hopkins consented to go, after declining appli- 
cations which had been made to him from other places, in re- 
spect to which he seemed to have distrusted his ability to give 
arom and permanent satisfaction. Though there were thirty 
amilies of inhabitants, some of whom had lived there in the 
wilderness thirteen years, there was no church, and there had 
never been in that place a settled minister. It would have been 
difficult to find in New England a less pleasant or hopeful field 
of labor for a minister of just those gifts and intellectual habits 
by which Hopkins was now unchangeably characterized. But 
that was the place to which his humble and self-denying spirit 
conducted him. 

He went to Housatonick in June, 1743. In August he was 
seized with the fever and ague, which was then as much a mat- 
ter of course in Berkshire as it is along any of our Western 
rivers now. His powerful frame was shaken day after day in 
the returning grasp of the disease, and from one month to 
another he felt, in his loneliness, away from all friends and from 
all intellectual and spiritual sympathy, its deeply depressing in- 
fluence. On the 30th of September, he wrote in his diary, 
“My fits continue yet. The people here have given mea call to 
settle among them, and have voted to give me sixty pounds 
lawful money for settlement and thirty-five pounds salary the first 
year, and then add twenty shillings every year till it arises to for- 
ty-five pounds. The Committee was with me this night, and 1 
objected against the settlement as not enough to build a house 
and barn.” On the 26th of November, when he had been 
shaken by more than thirty-two ague fits, he gave his answer 
to the people, and consented to stay among them in the work 
of the ministry, with no Home Missionary Society to help him, 
and with no other means of support than the pittance they had 
offered him, $200 at the outset, and an annual salary of $11€3 to 
be increased at the rate of $3% annually till it should reach the 
maximum of $150.* He must have had a low standard of com- 








* We have in this place an opportunity which was not granted to the Princeton 
Reviewers in their protracted controversy with our author. We have the Pro- 
fessor at an advantage. Aliquando dormitat. Prof. Park compares the settle- 
ment and salary offered to Hopkins with the salaries of other ministers in those 
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fort. On the 28th of December, a church was gathered in Hou. 
satonick, consisting of five brethren beside himself, and he was 
ordained to the pastoral office. David Brainerd, who was then 
laboring among the Indians at Kaunaumeek, a place “in the 
woods between Stockbridge and Albany,” was present at those 
solemnities, as was Sergeant, the missionary at Stockbridge. 
Hopkins began his ministry on missionary ground, and with as 
tvuly a missionary spirit as that which glowed in the bosom of 
brainerd. 

It is no part of our design to describe the particulars of Hop. 
kins’s parochial ministry at Great Barrington. Yet there are 
certain traits and touches too characteristic of the man to be 
entirely omitted. 

We might naturally presume that a preacher of his scholastic 
tendencies—a predestined doctor in the schools of theology— 
placed in the charge of a rude pioneer congregation, would err by 
making his sermons too elaborate; that his speculative tastes 
would control the selection of his subjects, the preparation of his 
discourses for the pulpit ; and that his people would be fed (if we 
may borrow the quaint expression once used in a sermon by an 
eminent living Professor, “not with the sincere milk of the word, 
but with the hard, dry, mouldy cheese of metaphysics.” But his 
diary gives some striking evidences that such was not the fact. 
From the time of his going to Housatonick, he seems to have 
been conscientiously determined that his people should have 
sermons, homilies which they could understand and feel, and 
not disquisitions. One of his earliest sermons there was preached 





times, and particularly with the settlement and sal given to his kinsman, 
townsman, m friend, and classmate, Jonathan Judd, who was ordained at 
Southampton the same year. Judd had for a settlement two hundred acres of land, 
one hundred pounds, old tenor, and one hundred and twenty-five pounds, old tenor, 
to be expended in work on his house, with a “salary of one hundred and vy | 

unds, old tenor, for the first three years, and five pounds a year to be added till 
it should reach one hundred and seventy pounds ;” to all which were added, at an- 
other meeting, the pledge to give him his fuel, and an indefinite promise of “more 
according to our ability.” Undoubtedly Southampton was then, as it is still, if we 
mistake not, much the better “ living,” if we may borrow a word from the Church of 
England dialect. But the difference was not so great as Prof. Park supposes it to 
have been, when he adds that “ the salary and perquisites of Mr. Judd were about 
four times greater than those of his cousin.” Our author overlooks the obscure 
but serious difference between old tenor and lawful money. In 1742 the difference 
between those two currencies was such in Massachusetts, as declared by a legislative 
act, that a given sum in the latter must be multiplied by four in order to get at its 
equivalent in the former. See Felt's Massachusetts Currency, p. 113. Hopkins’s 
settlement, by that rule of reduction, was equal to £240, old tenor, and his salary be- 
ginning at £130, was to become at the end of ten years £180. The difference be- 
tween the two “ livings” lay chiefly in the two hundred acres of Hampshire County 
land, on which the Southampton minister might support a family as well as any 
other farmer. 
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in the hearing of the excellent John Sergeant, of Stockbridge ; 
and he says, “I perceive that Mr. Sergeant was not well pleased 
with it... he evidentiy disliked my preaching without notes. 
It may be that I am in the wrong in thus doing, but | do not see 
it yet. O that God would lead me.” Five days afterwards, he 
says, “I have now preached five Sabbaths altogether without 
notes, and believe it is the best way forme.” In Oct. 1744, he 
says of his preaching, on a week-day occasion, “ Had no free- 
dom at all. Used my notes pretty much. I something sus- 
pect I had better fling them quite by.” Sunday, June 16, 1745, 
we find him in danger of parting company with his hearers. 
“Preached to-day. Wrote almost all that 1 preached, and read 
all that I wrote. I propose to preach a system or body of di- 
vinity ; to lay open and explain the fundamental doctrines of 
the Gospel in their order, and have begun to-day.” In his au- 
tobiography, he says, “I have not been confined to my notes in 
preaching, except for a short time, when I first began, and have 
not generally written my sermons in full length,—but only the 
heads of them, and some short hints to suggest ideas which 
were to be mentioned under the general heads.” There can be 
no reason to doubt that he was right in those conscientious en- 
deavors—forcing himself to speak to his people instead of per- 
mitting himself to read from a manuscript. The difficulty in 
his case was, that the native bent of his mind, not having been 
modified by early education, was too strong to be overcome. 
He must needs “ preach a system or body of divinity” to those 
dwellers in the woods ; and when he took his pen in hand for 
such a purpose as that of making the outlines and digesting the 
details of a system or body of divinity, he must needs consult 
the universal fitness of things, the symmetry of the science, 
the difficulties and needs of speculative minds, rather than the 
intellectual habits and the spiritual condition of the few fami- 
lies, some English and some Dutch, scattered along the base of 
Monument Mountain, who were maintaining their post on the 
frontier of civilization, subduing the stubborn soil, hunting the 
wild beasts of the mountain, and keeping guard against their 
savage neighbors. It was to be feared that such hearers as 
Joachim Van Valkenburgh and his vrow, if he had one, would 
not be much instructed or awakened by a discourse which had 
been framed and digested with reference to its place in a scien- 
tific system of divinity. Nor was it strange, all things consid- 
ered, that their ddminie when he began to preach such discourses, 
“wrote almost all that he preached, and preached all that he 
wrote.” 

As a specimen of what Hopkins could do in the way of 
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adapting himself to the special character of a congregation, 
Prof. Park has copied a sermon preached to the Stockbridge 
Indians through an interpreter, on “the next Sabbath alter Mr. 
Edwards left them to take the residency of Nassau Hall, Janu- 
ary 21, 1758.” It is a perfectly simple exposition of the para- 
ble of the sower, with probably not a sentence which could not 
be instantaneously rendered by the interpreter into his ver- 
nacular Muhhekaneew, or which was not wholly within the in- 
tellectual reach of the tawny audience. 

Few ministers of the Gospel in any situation have less to 
encourage them than Hopkins had in his ministry at Great 
Barrington. When he accepted the invitation to that parochial 
charge, it was with no brilliant hopes. At the close of the day 
of fasting kept among the people, according to an ancient cus- 
tom, preparatory to the ordination, he says, “I feel very much 
discouraged abvut venturing into the work of the ministry. 
They are a contentious people, and 1 fear 1 am no way qual- 
ified for such a work.” A few days afterwards, while beating 
about to find who there were that could be used as mate- 
rials in forming the Church on the ordination day, he encoun- 
tered one who expressed some disapprobation of his preaching ; 
and he enters the fact in his journal with the remark, “I have 
wondered that they said nothing against my preaching before, 


but I believe the more is to come. The way looks very dark 
before me. Iam, it is most probable, going to run myself into 
innumerable difficulties by settling among this —_ .. + most 


of them opposers to Divine grace and the power of godliness.” 
On the Saturday preceding his ordination he writes, “I have 
fasted in secret to-day.” iis Saturday was always with him 
a day of rest and devotion preparatory to his sabbath labor. 
“Have had some unusual assistance and enlargement. My 
courage is increased about settling here in the work of the 
ministry, being willing to go where God calls me, knowing that 
this life is not the place for happiness.” A few months after- 
wards, Aug. 1744, we find him beginning to move against the 
tippling-shop, and encountering — accordingly. In 
April, 1745, we find him saying, “Have been very much dis- 
couraged, and things look very dark to me ever since I came 
from Northampton last. I have inward difficulties and outward 
troubles which are too great for me, so that I go mourning all 
the day. I often fear that I have no call among this people, 
and this day am almost determined to leave them; yea, to 
leave off preaching.” Sometimes he makes a Lord’s day entry 
in his journal after this fashion: “Had some liberty in speaking 
in the forenoon, but was enabled to speak with more warmth, 
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vigor, and closeness this afternoon.” At last we begin to get 
some gleams of encouragement. May 8, 1753, he mentions that 
the sister of a young woman, on her death-bed, to whom he 
was making a pastoral visit, came out of the door after him, “ ap- 
pearing tenderly concerned about herself.” She “desired me 
to pray for her, which I endeavored to do when I got into m 
closet at home.” He adds, in the simplicity of his delight, “ 
what a sweet duty is intercession .... every fervent interces- 
sor has his reward paid down, and his prayer immediately re- 
turns into his own bosom.” The next day he makes this rec- 
ord: “ This day H. D. died. She was a desirable youth, and 
hopefully converted a few weeks before she was taken sick ; 
and God was pleased to make me a mean of awakening her, 
which I esteem a greater favor than if he had given me the 
whole world. This is the first that I have evidence of the 
conversion of since I have been in the place; and surely it is 
well worth while to preach seven [ten?] years, (which is the 
time I have been here,) to be any ways instrumental of the con- 
version of one soul.” What pastor would not have despaired 
in those ten years of labor, without the encouragement of any 
spiritual success? In addition to these discouragements, or 
rather intermingled with them all, as the fatal cause of ill suc- 
cess, was the fact, that almost the entire period of his ministry 
in that perilous spot upon the Indian frontier, was occupied 
with the alarms and struggles of those French and Indian wars 
which were terminated by the treaty of 1763. 

Yet it was not to be supposed that he was wholly excluded 
from the cheering and invigorating influence of intercourse 
with congenial minds, or from other means of improvement. 
Nor was he without the wholesome discipline of domestic duties, 
and of the joys and sorrows that are connected with the do- 
mestic relations. After two disappointments of affection and 
of plighted faith, he was married in his twenty-seventh year. 
Sons and daughters were born to him; and his house, regulated 
in the strictest methods of the ancient Puritan disipline, shared 
in the blessings of the covenant. In consequence of the death of 
both his parents, (his mother in 1744 and his father in 1749,) 
while he was yet a young man, he was invested with new re- 
sponsibilities as the executor of his father’s will, and as the 
natural guardian of his younger brothers and sisters. Three 
young brothers were taken to his home, as members of his 
household and were fitted for college under his personal tuition.* 





* One of them died while a student at Yale. Another, Daniel, was graduated 
in 1758, and twenty years afterwards having in the mean time distinguished himself 
by his patriotic zeal and activity in civil life, he was ordained pastor of the Third 
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At the beginning of his ministry, as we have seen, the mis- 
sionaries Sergeant and Brainerd were his neighbors, with whom 
he took counsel and had kindly fellowship. Year by year he 
traveled on horseback down that exquisitely picturesque val- 
ley of the Housatonick, to the annual festival of his alma mater 
at New Haven, and among the white wigs that gave dignity to 
the commencement procession, as it moved across the green, 
his was not wanting. Sometimes he even went to the election 
pomp at Boston. After the removal of Edwards to Stock- 
bridge, in 1751, he had in respect to society and opportunities 
of study and discussion, all that his heart could wish. Hop. 
kins and Edwards were frequently at each other's houses—only 
an hour’s ride apart ; they were each other’s company in jour- 
neys. We find them together as guests at Bellamy’s house in 
Bethlem, a long day’s journey distant. His diary contain such 
passages as these: “ This day being attended as a public fast, 
Mr. Bellamy preached for me all day. I believe there is not a 
better preacher in America, on all accounts :’—and then the 
next day “rode with Mr. Bellamy to Stockbridge :—and again, 
“ Feb. 12, 1755, Mr. Bellamy came to my house last Tuesday, 
with whom I went to Stockbridge, and staid there two nights 
and one day, to hear Mr. Edwards read a treatise upon the 
Last End of God in the Creation of the World.” In the 
words of Prof. Park, the records show, “that in regard to 
their professional literature, Hopkins, Bellamy, and Edwards 
had all things common.” Books, pamphlets, theological man- 
uscripts, were constantly passing and re-passing from one to 
another for perusal; and each of the three was in the 
nabit of submitting to the others all his own speculations 
and conclusions in the great science of Christian truth. When 
Edwards, after having resided seven years at Stockbridge, 
was invited to preside over the college at Princeton, Hop- 
kins was a member of the council which advised his dis- 
mission; and it was understood that his opinion determined 
the result. That was surely a disinterested opinion, which was 
to separate him from the most valued and revered of his friends. 
Edwards was at Princeton only long enough to receive the title 
which has ever since been annexed to his name. His untimely 
death, in less than three months after the date of his dismission 





Church in Salem, where he continued faithful, honored, and beloved, till his death 
in 1814. The youngest, Mark, was a graduate of the same year with Daniel, and 
established himself in the profession of law at Great Barrington. He was eminent 
in the early history of Berkshire, and died in the military service of his country at 
White Plains, N. Y., two days before the memorable battle at that place. The 
present distinguished President of Williams College, and Professor Albert Hopkins 
of the same institution, are his grandsons. 
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from Stockbridge, had a depressing effect upon the friend, who 


in so self-denying a spirit had advised his removal. 

The time came when Hopkins himself must be removed from 
his parish. Great Barrington was nolonger what it was when 
he was ordained there as the pastor of achurch consisting of 
five other male members. The settlement of pioneers in the 
wilderness, had grown into the beauty of a New England town. 
Having been selected as the shire town for the new county of 
Berkshire, it had become the residence of some men distinguish- 
ed in civil affairs. He had acquired a homestead of his own, 
ahouse with thirty or forty acres of land which he had brought 
under thorough cultivation, and on which, if he had been willing 
to employ himself in secular affairs, he might have lived to the 
end of his days in comfort. But when he had completed a 
quarter of a century in the pastoral office, a council called at his 
repeated request, advised his dismission from his charge. There 
had been from the beginning, opposition to his principles of 
church communion, and to the uncompromising Calvinism of his 
sermons, particularly on God’s sovereignty and his universal 
predetermination of events. The political agitations which 
grew more intense from year to year, as the epoch of the revolu- 
tion was approaching, mingled themselves with the ecclesiastical 
affairs of Great Barrington. The pastor was a zealous whig ; 
and repeatedly the tories triumphed in town-meeting. And 
besides all this, the town had not outlived the period in which 
barbarism is the first danger; the vices and immoralities inci- 
dent to a frontier settlement, had never been suppressed, and 
so far as their influence extended, the minister, with his rigid 
Puritanism, was an obnoxious person. Under that church-and- 
state arrangement by which the pastor of the church was de- 
pendent on the votes of the town-meeting for his salary, his situ- 
ation became at last too painful even for his meekngss to endure. 
Yet his ministry had not been entirely unsuccessful, as he in his 
humility and despondency sometimes represented it. He had 
received to communion in the church, one hundred and sixteen 
members, forty-five by letter from other churches, seventy-one 
on their profession of faith. The evidence of his usefulness 
was painfully increased by his removal. The enemy came in 
like a flood. For eighteen years there was no pastor; and bar- 
barism was triumphant. At the close of the revolutionary war, 
an attempt was made ‘to have a settled minister; but after 
three years the experiment was given up, and sixteen more years 
of moral desolation followed. Twenty-five years after his dis- 
mission, Hopkins visited the scene of his former ministry ; but 
there was not even a place for public worship. The old meet- 
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ing house was standing, but it could not be used even for a single 
service; its windows were broken, its doors were fallen, and the 
sheep that were pastured on the common, had long made it their 
fold at night and their refuge from storms. eanwhile the 
people were expending, upon their wretched and barbarous 
amusements, far more than would have supported the school- 
house and the sanctuary, the instruction of their children and 
the ministration of the Gospel. Let those who discourage 
themselves with the belief that all motion is retrograde, go and 
see what Great Barrington now is. 

Dismissed from the pastoral office, under such discourage- 
ments, in the forty-eighth year of his age, he was little inclined 
to make himself a candidate. But he had already acquired a 
celebrity, as a theologian indeed, rather than as a preacher, 
which caused him to be inquired for. The very title of his 
first published work,* had the matter of it been ever so judicious, 
was well fitted to create strong prejudice against the system 
which it was intended to defend. The Calvinistic doctrine, 
that God predetermines all sin by an eternal and absolute decree, 
seems to imply that there is some reason in the Divine counsel 
for the existence of sin, distinct from the fact that a free agent 
must needs be capable of sinning; and thus Calvinism has al- 
ways been liable to the ad capitandum objection, that it makes 
God the author of sin. But to defend this doctrine by the argu- 
ment, “Sin, through Divine interposition, an advantage to the 
universe,” must needs irritate, instead of subduing, the prejudice 
which the doctrine itself awakens. The next of his works, in 
the order of time, “ An Inquiry concerning the Promises of the 
Gospel,” was controversial in its nature; and while its lucid 
and powerful logic had caused it to be extensively read, its 
conclusions were exceedingly repulsive to all but the most 
thorough and unflinching Calvinists. It had called forth a 
sharp reply, not from an Arminian of the school of Dr. John 
Taylor, but from a warm-hearted, though inconsequent Calvin- 
ist, whose sympathies were all with the Great Awakening, the 
Mr. Mills of Ripton, so often mentioned in the earlier part of 
David Brainerd’s journal. The celebrity then of Hopkins as 
the author of these two works—in which is the germ, at least, 
of all that is distinctive in Hopkinsianism—was such that, 





v a 


*“Sin, through Divine Interposition, an Advantage to the Universe, and yet this 
is no excuse for sin or encouragement to it; Illustrated and Proved: And God's 
Wisdom and Holiness in the Permission of Sin,—and that his will herein is the 
-_—— his revealed will, shown and confirmed: in three sermons, from Rom. iii, 
5, 6, 7, 8.” 
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wherever he might be thought of as a candidate, there was sure 
to be a formidable party against him. Such was the case in 
Newport, R. I., where, after having been heard five sabbaths, 
he received from the First Congregational Church a call to the 
pastoral office. A strong opposition was raised against him in 
the congregation, which made it necessary for him to delay his 
answer to the call. He continued to preach there several 
months, and then the congregation determined by a vote of 
thirty-six to thirty-three, that they did not desire him for their 
pastor. He submitted meekly to the disappointment, and only 
asked leave to preach to them one more sabbath, which was 
readily granted. He took that opportunity to preach, in the 
afternoon, a simple farewell sermon, and to communicate a 
formal answer, in the negative, to the call which the church 
had given him seven months before. This he did with no ap- 
pearance of irritation or of a desire for the renewal of the call, 
yet doubtless not without sensibility ; for he had no other thought 
than to return immediately to his home, and thenceforth to “live 
a private iife on his farm.” But there was something in that 
sermon, and in the delivery of it, which affected the congrega- 
tion as no other sermon of his had done before. The result 
was a sudden and almost complete revolution of opinion, and a 
new and earnest call, almost unanimous, from both church and 
congregation. 

There is no portion of Dr. Park’s Memoir more exquisite than 
where he describes the novelty of the position in which Hopkins 
found himself on his removal from the rustic loneliness of Great 
Barrington, to the wealthy, commercial, fashionable, and (for 
that age) strangely diversified society of Newport, then the 
second city of New England. Ezra Stiles, afterwards President 
of Yale College, was the pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church ; and all his sympathies were in opposition to the pecu- 
liarities of what was already stigmatized as the “ New Divinity.” 
Yet he received the unwelcome comer with a Christian courtesy 
which was reciprocated by the less urbane, but not more guile- 
less Hopkins. It illustrates the estimation in which the New 
Divinity was held, and the impression which had been produced 
by Hopkins’s “Inquiry concerning the Promises,” to be in- 
formed that Stiles’s church, when invited to attend in council 
at the installation, unanimously instructed its delegates to ex- 
amine the candidate respecting the subject of that book, to know 
from him “ whether he held that it was a sin for the unregene- 
rate to use the means of grace,” and, if he held that principle, 
then to have no part in his installation. The question was 
satisfactorily answered—greatly to the surprise, no doubt, of 

VOL. x. 60 
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many who had never read the Inquiry,—and the installation 
took place without a protest, Stiles himself preaching at the 
invitation of the candidate. And what a sermon! Not even 
the memorable Election Sermon by the same author, can be 
compared with it. The preacher was just in the flush of his 
Hebrew, the result of his daily walks on the parade with Jewish 
rabbies; he was crammed with readings in the fathers, the result 
of his free access to the Redwood Library; his imagination 
was evidently excited by the greatness of the occasion, and the 
necessity of impressing with a wholesome awe the champion of 
New Divinity; and the sermon was a perfect chaos of the 
three learned languages, and of citations from all sorts of authors, 
ancient and modern, Pagan, Christian, and Rabbinical, with 
English enough to stick the parts together. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing*this majestic salutatory, the Old Divinity pastor of one 
church and the New Divinity pastor of the other, the learned 
scholar and the metaphysical divine, the one with his stiff 
courtliness and the other with his stiff rusticity, lived to- 
gether as peacefully as the lion and the lamb shall live together 
in the millennium. With all the points of difference between 
them, there were points of sympathy and mutual attraction. 
Both were ardent patriots, and were hated accordingly by the 
enemies of their country. They were equally hearty in their 
attachment to the Congregational Church order. They were 
equally ready for every work of Christian philanthropy. And 
what was more than all the rest, they both held with a firm 
faith the essential things of the Gospel; and both admired and 
adored “the mystery of Godliness, God manifest in the flesh.” 
Hopkins was installed at Newport, in 1770. Six years after- 
wards the town was occupied by the British forces; the con- 
regations were broken up; every house of worship save the 
piscopal, was desecrated and dismantled; the town was half 
destroyed and generally plundered, and the patriot inhabitants 
were driven from the island. After three years’ absence, Hop- 
kins returned to resume his work amid the ashes and ruins of 
former prosperity. The remainder of his protracted life was 
spent in uncomplaining poverty, the pastor of an impoverished 
and discouraged congregation. It was in this poverty that 
most of his works—and especially the two solid volumes of his 
System—were elaborated. But we are not now reviewing his 
works, and must abstain from the discussion of his opinions as 
a theologian and of his qualities as a writer. 
Newport, after the revolution, owed the temporary revival 
of its commercial importance to the African slave trade, in 
which it had aforetime been largely interested. Nothing in the 
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history of Samuel Hopkins is more honorable to him, than his 
early, fearless, uncompromising and indefatigable testimony 
against the slave trade and against slavery. We commend 
the consideration of his heroic example, and the study of his 
works on this subject, to those pastors and doctors, who, within 
the last three years, in their zeal for compromise and political 
expediency, have shown themselves recreant to the causeof 
liberty. That honest old man, with all his metaphysics, had a 
“throb under the left breast ;” and, with all his logic, it was 
impossible for him to deduce from the Scriptures, or from his 
own theory of the nature of virtue, any apology for so atrocious 
a thing as the system of slavery. Without the gift of eloquence, 
without any advantage of station or office, without wealth, with- 
out personal influence, save in a restricted range, he made him- 
self felt, and was willing to be hated, as a defender of the needy 
and the captive. His influence in this respect has acted upon 
thousands of minds who were never conscious that the influence 
which moved them came from so obscure a source. Guided 
by no impracticable or Jacobinical theory, impelled only by the 
Divine instinct of equity and love, he demanded, as with an 
inspired earnestness, justice for the wronged and liberty for all. 

There was nothing fanatical in his opposition to slavery— 
nothing extrevagant or reckless—nothing of the peculiar features 
of immediate abolitionism. His sympathy with the poor black 
men who had been torn from their native land, and whom he 
saw bought and sold, was not a blinding passion, but an expan- 
sive and elevating principle. It moved him, when the modern 
missionary enterprises had not yet been thought of, to attempt 
a mission to the heathen of Africa. It moved him to plana 
noble and Christian scheme of African colonization. When his 
hopes and dreams shall have been realized—when civilized 
colonies of freedmen shall have redeemed the African coast 
from barbarism—when the Gospel shall have penetrated all the 
mysterious interior of that pagan continent—when slavery shall 
have ceased to dishonor and to blight the fairest land beneath 
the sun—his humble name may not be named on earth in con- 
nection with those great results, but his record will be on high. 

On the 16th December, 1799, the old man, in his seventy-eighth 
year, was struck with a paralysis, from which he never wholly 
recovered ; yet he persevered in preaching till the age of eighty- 
two. And it is a beautiful close to his history as a pastor, that 
after all the discouragements that had attended his ministry, 
he did not depart till he had seen a time of religious awakening 
and prosperity among his people. “The friend of Edwards, 
Buell, and Brainerd, he had preached his first sermon in a re- 
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vival of religion: it was meet that he should preach his last in 
alike scene.” The sun “shone out again at its setting, and 
smiled upon the patient man who had waited so long for its 
beams.” 

It illustrates his character to know that when the time of his 
departure was at hand, he wrote a catalogue of all the names in 
his little congregation, and day after day, in his study, he made 
that catalogue his rosary, cthaing prayer for his r= dis- 
tinctly, one by one. A young brother—Rev. C. J. Tenney, 
who became his successor, and who was afterwards well known 
as the pastor of the church in Wethersfield—came to be his assist- 
ant in the labor to which his old and paralytic frame was no 
longer equal. Immediately the prayers which the aged pastor 
was whispering alone in the ear of God, began to be answered. 
It was in the progress of that awakening that he preached his 
last sermon. “Now have done, I can preach no more,” were 
his words, as he was helped out of his carriage when returning 
for the last time from the worshiping assembly. A little more 
than two months afterward, on the 20th December, 1803, the 
honored patriarch, in the sixty-second year of his ministry, and 
in the eighty-third year of his age, was released from his in- 
firmities and sufferings, and slept in Jesus. 


Art. IX.—SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 


[It is our intention to introduce occasionally into the New 
Englander, an article under the title of Scientific Miscellany. 
It will consist of results of the investigations of scholars in dif- 
ferent departments of learning, expressed in a condensed form. 
We do not propose to give anything like “Scientific Intelli- 
gence,” or a mere “ Account of Scientific Works,” but rather 
special results of independent study, upon particular topics. We 
call it a Scientific Miscellany, because it will take a scholarly 
form. * We, however, do not pledge ourselves to any regular 
issue in this matter. ] 


On the Particle But. 


Horne Tooke, observing in Gawin Douglas’s Translation of 
Virgil two forms corresponding to the English but, viz. but 
and bot, used with evident diversity of meaning, was led to 
conjecture, or rather dogmatically to affirm, a double origin to 
this English particle. 
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Since the time of Horne Tooke, the particle but has been the 
puzzle and wonderment of grammarians and lexicographers. 
Some, as Dr. Webster and Dr. Richardson, have adopted the 
theory of Horne Tooke, and severely censured our ancestors 
for confounding two particles so directly opposed in their signi- 
fication. Others, as Stoddart and Booth, have doubted the the- 
ory of Horne Tooke, but have done nothing to solve the diffi- 
culties. Indeed, I have never seen the knots fairly unloosed. 

The more exact form now given tc etymological reasoning, 
and the improved views of semasiology which modern philology 
has developed, enable us, it is believed, to give a rational and 
satisfactory explanation of all the supposed difficulties. 

We commence with the etymology of the particle. 

The English particle but, or rather its equivalent, the Anglo- 
Saxon butan, is compounded of be, (= by,) and utan, (= out ;) 
being formed like and nearly synonymous with without, or An- 
glo-Saxon withutan, compounded of with, and utan, (= out ;) 
as if it denoted “circa exterum,” by or with what is out. In 
order to illustrate and confirm this etymology, I would observe, 

(1.) The Anglo-Saxon termination an, which is probably the 
termination of the dative case singular or plural, is dropped in 
English ; comp. Anglo-Sax. beforan, before ; behindan, behind ; 
benydan, beneath ; begeondan, beyond. 

(2.) The vowel e is omitted in many other compounds of the 
preposition be ; comp. Anglo-Sax. beftan, also written beeftan, 
after; binnan, also written beinnan, within; bufan, also written 
beufan, above ; abutan, about; also Eng. abaft, above, about. 

(3.) The force of the preposition by is often observable in 
these compounds; comp. because ; bechance, adv. beside and be- 
sides ; betime and betimes ; between and betwixt. 

(4.) The prepositions be and with in such compounds are 
nearly synonymous; comp. Anglo-Sax. beeftan and witheftan, 
after ; beforan and withforan, before ; begeondan, beyond, and 
withgeondan, about ; beinnan and withinnan, within ; benydan 
and withnidan, beneath ; —— and withufan, above ; behind- 
an and withhinda, behind. It is remarkable that Horne Tooke, 
with such examples before him, should mistake the preposition- 
al force of the prefix be, and should suppose it to be the impera- 
tive mode of the verb ¢o be. 

(5.) It is evident that the prefix be, as well as the prefix with, 
has in many cases nearly lost its significancy. 

_ The different uses of but may be classified and arranged as 
follows : 

I. Followed by a complement, aad that a noun, it shows the 
relation between words only, and is equivalent to the preposi- 
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tions, without, except. As the primary use of all the particles, 
from the nature of the case, is to modify words or ideas, and 
not to express the relations of full thoughts or propositions, this 
is to be regarded as the primary and original use of but. Under 
this head we include, 

1. The use of this particle as equivalent to without of place. 

So Anglo-Sax. butan ; as, “ And he shall carry forth the bul- 
lock without (Anglo-Sax. butan) the camp.” Lev. 4: 21. 

So Dutch buyten; as, “ buyten deur,” without the door. 

So Scott. but; as, “Blithe was she but and ben,” she was 
sprightly without and within the house; “Gae butt the house, 
lass,” go out of the house, lass. See Percy’s Reliques of An- 
cient English Poetry. Lond. 1823. Vol. IV, p. 264. 

In English, however, we now use in this sense only without, 
about. 

2. The use of this particle as equivalent to without in a met- 
aphorical sense. 

So Anglo-Sax. butan ; as, “butan leahtre,” without blame. 
Mat. 12: 5. 

So Scott. but; as, “And that but fraude or gile,” and that 
without fraud or guile. eons Act. Parl. 1424. 

So but in Old English ; as, “but let,” without hindrance. See 
Percy’s Reliques, Vol. iv. p. 268. 

“ But mete or drink, she dressed her to lie 
In a darke corner of the hous alone.”—Chaucer, 


But in modern English we use altogether without. 

3. The use of this particle as equivalent to except, save, be- 
sides. 

So Anglo-Sax. butan’; as, “butan wifum and cildum,” be- 
sides women and children. Mat. 14: 21. 

So Scott. bot; as, “ What is ther in paradis, bot grasse and 
flure, and greneris.”—Descr. of Cokaigne. 

So in Modern English ; as, “ all but one ;” “ Time wraps ev- 
erything in the mantle of oblivion, but the word of God.” 

Observe here that but, thus used as a preposition, is pro- 
nounced rapidly, and close upon the following noun. 

Il. Followed by a complement, and that a clause of a sen- 
tence, with or without that, it introduces a subordinate propo- 
sition, like without, except, unless, and is regarded as a con- 
junction. 

So Anglo-Sax. buton; as, “ Buton that hit sy utaworpen,” 
except that it be cast out. Mat. 5: 13. “We nabbath buton 
fif hlafas and twegen fixas,’ we have not but five loaves and 
two fishes. Luke 9: 13. 
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So but in Old English; as, “ But he will hym repente’— 
Chaucer; “I nam but a compilatour.”—Chaucer. 

So in Modern English, 

“This is the gentleman, I told your lady, had come along 
with me, but that his mistress did hold his eyes locked up in her 
crystal curls.” —Shakespeare. 

“Thus we lived several years in a state of much happiness, 
not but that we sometimes had those little rubs which provi- 
dence sends to enhance the value of its favours.”—Goldsmith. 

There is often here an abridgment or contraction of the 
proposition, and the exception appears to fall on a word and not 
on a clause. ‘ 

“ There is none good but one, that is, God.” Mark 10: 18. 

“ Nothing but true religion can give us peace in, death.” 

“ He found nothing thereon, but leaves only.” Mat. 21: 19. 

“He hath not grieved me, but in part.” 2 Cor. 2: 5. 

“We have no more but five loaves and two fishes.” Luke 
9: 13. 

“Tt amounts to no more but this.” This use of but after a 
comparative for than is now obsolete. 

The pronunciation of but, thus used as a “conjunction, is 
quick and rapid as under the preceding head. 

III. In these contracted or abridged propositions, whenever 


the emphasis lies not on the negation, but on the exception, 
then the negative particle is properly omitted, and the particle 
but has the force of only. 

“ There is none good but one, that is, God ; therefore call not 
man good.” Here the emphasis is on the negation. 

“There is but one good, that is, God ; therefore acknowledge 
his goodness.” Here the emphasis is on the exception. 


” 


“T saw no person there but one; 
another. 

“T saw but one person there ;” the question being about his 
being alone. 

«“ We shall but die.” 2 Kings 7: 4. 

“Our light affliction which is but for a moment.” 2 Cor. 4: 
17. 

“If but wise men have the ordering of the building.” —Chil- 
lingworth. 

here is, I apprehend, no reason to say with Dr. Webster, 

that this is “an innovation directed neither by knowledge nor 
. judgment ; ;’ nor with Horne Tooke, that “ this omission of the 
negation is one of the most blameable and corrupt abbrevia- 
tions of construction in our language.” 

The pronunciation of but, in this use, is quick and rapid, as 
under the preceding heads. 


the question being about 
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In all the preceding uses, but is followed by its complement, 
and of course is pronounced quickly, and without any pause. 
In the following uses, but is not followed by its complement, 
and is pronounced more fully, and with a slight pause, or cer- 
tainly may be thus pronounced without any injury to the sense. 
Compare the difference between to, a preposition, and too, an 
adverb, both originally the same word ; also between of, a pre- 
position, and off, an adverb; between for, a preposition, and 
for, a conjunction. This distinction was formerly, particularly 
in Scottish, exhibited in the orthography; but being written, 
when the complement followed, and bot being written, when the 
complement did not follow. This circumstance led Horne 
Tooke and his followers to adopt a double origin of but. 

IV. But, not followed by a complement, but having its com- 
plement implied in the preceding clause, introduces a codrdi- 
nate clause, and is called the adversative particle. 

So in Old English ; as, “ Roberd thouht no gile, bot come on 
gode manere till his brother Henry.”—Robert De Brunne. 

In Modern English, 

“ Not God, byt man is in fault.”” Here the adversation lies 
in the subject. “God is not in fault, but (scil. this, i. e. on the 
contrary,) man is in fault. 

“Solomon did not build the temple, but the architect.” Here 
again the adversation lies in the subject. “Solomon did not 
build the temple, but (scil. this, i. e. on the contrary,) the archi- 
tect built the temple.” 

“She did not see, but heard him.” Here the adversation lies 
in the predicate. “She did not see him, but (scil. this, i. e. 
aside or different from this,) she heard him.” 

“ True magnanimity consists not in never falling, but in rising 
every time we fall.” Goldsmith. Here the adversation lies in 
the object. 

“Not unto us, but unto thy name, give glory.” Ps. 115: 1. 
Here again the adversation lies in the object. 

If emphasis or prominence is to be given to the negative 
part of the proposition, this is expressed by the intonation or 
inflection, and the adversative particle may be omitted. 

“ Man, not God, is in fault.” 

“ The architect, not Solomon, built the temple.” 

“ She hears, not sees him.” 

“ True magnanimity consists in rising every time we fall, not 
in never falling.” 

“ Unto thy name, not unto us, give the glory.” 

This circumstance has led Dr. Webster to suppose that but 
has no reference to opposition of sense. 
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In order to illustrate the different use of but with and without 
a complement following, compare the use of however in the 
following phrases : 

“ He is an insignificant author, however good his style may be.” 

“He is an insignificant author ; however, his style may be 

Also the use of for in phrases like the following : 

« For him he told it.” 

“ For him he told it to.” 

Also the use of qguanquam, although, as “quanquam omnis 
virtus nos ad se illicit,” and guanquam, however, as, “quanquam 
quid loquor.” 

Hence the ambiguity of oi civexev, Luke 4: 18, which admits 
either of the following interpretations 

“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anoint- 
ed me, etc.” 

“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, wherefore he hath 
anointed me, etc.” 

The meaning is determined by the intonation of the original. 

Hence also the ambiguity of Luke 10: 42, “ But one thing 
is needful.” The true meaning is elicited by making a slight 
pause after but. 

Grammarians, who have doubted the double origin of but, 
have not explained, so far as I know, the consistency of the 
two meanings. See Stoddart, p. 145, 146. 

V. Sometimes the adversation is indirect, or the clause intro- 
duced by but is opposed not to the preceding clause, but to 
something which might be supposed to flow from it. This 
is but restrictive. 

“ He is rich, but parsimonious.” 

“ He is diligent, but does not succeed.” 

“The triangles have equal angles, but do not cover each 
other.” 

“ They have mouths, but they speak not.” Ps. 115: 5. 

“ The ostrich is a bird, but cannot fly.” 

“I have planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the in- 
crease.” J Cor. 3: 6. 

It is wrong to consider the second clause as merely additional. 
It cuts off an inference which might otherwise naturally be 
drawn. 

The adversative particle cannot be omitted, as under the pre- 
ceding head, for the sake of emphasis. 

In the following case the adversative force of but is very 
slight, but more than that the latter proposition is joined to the 
former, as the minor of the syllogism : 

VOL. x. 61 
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“ All animals have sense, but a dog is an animal.” 

VI. Sometimes of two thoughts or sentences connected by 
but, the one contains an affirmation, while the other contains a 
denial of the contrary. In this case the thoughts or sentences 
are identical in meaning, although opposed in form. The ad- 
versation here is merely grammatical, and but is called exclu- 
sive or disjunctive. 

“ He is not unlearned, but learned.” 

« The church is not old, but new.” 

“The earth is not at rest, but in motion.” 

The question arises, “ What is the object of this seeming 
tautology? The answer is, That emphasis or precision may 
often be given to a proposition by considering not only what it 
is, but what it is not. 

When the emphasis is on the negative clause, rather than on 
the affirmative, then the particle but may be omitted, as under 
the fourth head. 

“ He is learned, not unlearned.” 

“ The church is new, not old.” 

“The earth is in motion, not at rest.” 

The importance of the views here exhibited will be better 
seen, by contrasting the ordinary views of grammarians which 
we have thought to correct. 

1. Grammarians ordinarily, in their views of this subject, 
confine their attention to the written language. They are gui- 
ded by the eye only. They go on the supposition, that a theo- 
ry of the relations of sentences can be made out from the con- 
junctions only. But the connection of sentences is exhibited 
in human speech by the intonation and pauses, the conjunctions 
coming in as a collateral aid. Hence it is that the relation of 
sentences cannot be made out from the conjunctions alone. 

This consideration of the laws of intonation, which has been 
brought up by modern grammarians of the Beckerian school, 
is a new element in the syntax of compound sentences, and is 
producing important changes in this department of knowledge. 

2. Not observing this principle of intonation, which has led 
to the separation of off from of; of too from to; of either 
from or; of neither from nor; etc., Horne Tooke and his fol- 
lowers have inferred from the double spelling in Gawin Doug- 
Jas a double origin of the particle but. The opposers of Horne 
Tooke have failed to explain this double orthography. But our 
theory, it is thought, presents a satisfactory explanation. 

3. Not observing this principle of intonation, which is an in- 
fallible guide to the sense, many grammarians have supposed 
the two meanings of but inconsistent with each other. But the 
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introduction of this element removes the apparent inconsis- 
tency. 

4. Horne Tooke and others have thought to derive but, in the 
sense of except, from the imperative of the verb éo be, and the 
particle out, after the analogy of save, except, if, which are im- 
peratives. But the supposed analogies will not hold, and the 
explanation is whimsical. 

5. Horne Tooke and others have thought to derive but adver- 
sative from the imperative mode of Anglo-Sax. botan, to boot, 
or add. But the existence of this verb is doubtful, and the ex- 
planation drawn from it fanciful. 

6. Dr. Webster denies, we think without reason, that the ad- 
versative but, so called, denotes opposition. 

We heartily agree with Dr. Johnson that “ the history of this 
word should be a guide to reformers, and a terror to innova- 
tors,” and feel assured that the current loose views concerning 
the English particles greatly impairs the usefulness ofthe lan- 
guage as an instrument of logical reasoning. 
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The Protest and Appeal of George Washington Doane, Bishop of New Jersey, as 
aggrieved by the Right Reverend William Meade, D. D.; the Right Reverend 
George Burgexs, D. D.; and the Right Reverend Charles Pettit Mcliraine, 
D. D.; and his Reply to the false, calumnious and malignant representations of 
William Halsted, Caleb Perkins, Peter V. Coppuck, and Bennington Gill ; 
on which they ground their uncanonical, unchristian and inhuman Procedure 
in regard to him. 8vo, Philadelphia, 1852. 


The peace of the Episcopal Church has of late been not a little disturbed in 
the diocese of New Jersey. Bishop Doane, much better acquainted, as is 
supposed, with Saints’-Days, Surplices, Bands, Copes, and the mystery of ec- 
clesiastical vestments, usages and ceremonies, than with promissory Notes, Bank 
accommodations, Insurances, and ezpecially Pay-Days, having engaged in extensive 
business transactions, became embarrassed, or in mercantile language, he failed. He 
had entered upon a plan of establishing seminaries of learning, the chief advantage 
of which was to be looked for in the building up and extension of the Church ; but 
this consideration would not pay his debts or at all satisfy his creditors. In his 
pecuniary difficulties, like many other en before him, he had recourse to varions 
shifts and turns, and adopted, now this expedient, and now that, to sustain his 
credit. In this predicament, it is not to be wondered at, that some lookers on, 
and particularly those who were suffering more or less from his disasters, should be 
unable to reconcile all the Bishop's conduct with the canons of plain dealing. _Per- 
haps there are no circumstances in which an honest man’s character is subjected to 
a severer trial, than when, seeing his fortunes waning, he struggles to regaiu his 
former prosperity. 

This is not the place to enter upon a detail of the Bishop’s proceedings, or to in- 
quire, whether he is, or is not, obnoxious to blame. A few leading facts in the 
case, however, it may be well to state. At the Convention of the diocese of New 
Jersey, in May, 1849, a prominent layman, alarmed, it seems, at the stories circu- 
lating to the p erated of Bishop ne, offered a resolution, that a Committee 
be appointed to make such inquiries as should satisfy them of the innocency of the 
accused, or of the sufficiency of ground for presentment and trial. The reason as- 
signed for this measure was, that public rumor, as well as newspaper publications, 
had made serious charges against their Bishop, impeaching his moral character, tend- 
ing to impair his usefulness, and to bring the Church of which he is Bishop, into 
disrepute. The convention was reminded, that a bishop should be blameless, and 
should have a good report of those that are without, lest he fall into reproach. 
This resolution was debated with great earnestness, At the close of the debate, 
when the Bishop, who of course occupied the Chair, said, as is stated in the — 
of the case,—‘* All who are in favor of this resolution will say Aye,—a silence deep 
as death fell upon the assembly—the teating of each heart was audible—but nota 
word was spoken. No solitary Aye broke thisawful silence! The mover of the 
resolution himself was voiceless. After a due pause, the Bishop again spoke— 
“All who are opposed to this resolution will say Vo. Then went up, as if from 
one breath and from one heart, such a negative, as no one could mistake the import 
of. Its tone, its fervor, its sincerity. were ignificant, even more than its unanimity. 
The work was done, and after finishing some formal business, the Convention ad- 

ourned.” 
, But there had been no investigation of the transactions in which the Bishop was 
supposed to be faulty, and those who doubted his perfect uprightness in the 
premises, notwithstanding their signal defeat on the resolution, were by no means 
disposed to abandon the inquiry. Accordingly. in August, 1851, four lay members 
of the diocese made a communication to Bishop Meade of Virginia, Bishop Burgess 
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of Maine, and Bishop McTlvaine of Ohio, in which they complain of the tardiness 
of Bishop Doane, in demanding an investigation into the truth of the charges which 
were circulating against him. To make such a demand, they suppose is no more 
than what “every honorable man in society is bound to do, when a 
are made against his character.” In their letter to the Bishops, the four Jay- 
men specify the charges which are the ground of their uneasiness, These are 
charges of obtaining money under false representations or false promises, inducing 
individuals to indoree promissory notes for him by false representations and false 
promises, taking moneys belonging to the Episcopal funds of the diocese without the 
authority, knowledge, or consent of the Convention,—swearing rasbly and unad- 
visedly in — to the value of his property,—swearing — as to the list of his 
creditors, and the amount of the debts due to them respectively,—drawing checks 
on banks where he had no funds, and delivering said checks to individuals as good, 
grinding the face of the poor, and oppressing the hireling in his wages, &c., dc., 
&c.—The three Bishops accordingly sent a joint letter to Bishop Doane, in which 
they say, we have resolved to advise and urge you to have, without delay, a spe- 
cial Convention for the purpose of a full investigation, an‘ all that has been, or 
may be, laid to your charge, whether in the document we transmit to you, or other- 
wise. They add, we feel bound to aay, that no mere report of a Committee, or 
vote of a Convention, declaring a belief of your innocency, and that is unnecessary, 
will suffice for your own reputation, or give satisfaction to the public.” They inti- 
mate that if proper attention is not paid to the subject of their letter, the case will 
be brought before the General Convention. The communication of the three 
Bishops, inclosing that of the four laymen, reached Bishop Doane the 2d of Feb- 
ruary last. He thus records this event: “It was on the second day of February, 
the Feast of the Presentation of Christ in the Temple, a day, which blends a hu- 
man memury with the divine; since it took from me, in the flesh, my dearest 
Ogilby—that the matter came into my hands, which forms the occasion for your 
presence. We had commemorated, at the chapel of the Holy Innocents, as our 
custom is, on all the feast days of the Church, the dying love of our dear Lord ; 
and I was sitting with my family, one of the clergy of the diocese, and two of the 
candidates for holy orders, who pursue their sacred studies here, being also pres- 
ent, when an unknown person, without asking to see me, or leaving his name for 
me, handed in, at the door, a sealed enclosure, to my address.” A violent - 

sm of resentment appears to have been the consequence. His “surprise is heated 
into indignation.” “ What,” exclaimed he, “three Bishops, or three hundred, or 
three thousand, presume to dictate to him, under the menace of a presentment, the 
calling of a special meeting of a Convention of his diocese! Presume to dispute the 
object for which such Convention shall be called! Presume to dictate, how that 
object shall be sought." He is Bishop of New Jersey, and declares, that “he must 
alike resist the intrusion into the fold, which he received from Jesus Christ, of the 
individual papacy of Rome, and of the triumviral papacy of Virginia, Maine, and 
Ohio.” He says, the “three Bishops have misconceived their man,”—and much 
more both in matter and style, savoring little of that “meekness,” which, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, is to be manifested towards ‘‘ those that oppose themselves.” 
A Convention of the Diocese of New Jersey was summoned, which met the 17th 
of March. In this body the conduct of the three Bishops was denounced as un- 
warranted by any canon, custom, or usage of the Church. Unshaken confidence 
inthe character of Bishop Doane was declared, and it was resolved, that neither 
the good of the diocese nor of the church at large, required that any investigation 
into his conduct should be made. 

Since the adjournment of this Convention, a Commission composed wholly of lay- 
men have examined the case of the Bishop, and reported a unanimous opinion, that 
the charges against him are groundless ; still, it is understood that the Bishop is to 
have a trial in November. 
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The Catholic Chapter in the History of the United States. A Lecture delivered in 
Metropolitan Hall, befure the Catholic Institute, on Monday evening, March sth, 
1852, tor the benetit of the House of Protection, under the charge of the Sisters 
of Merey. By the Most Kev. Jonny Hucues, D. D., Archbishop of New York. 


It is the object of Archbishop Hughes in this lecture, to show that it is “ out of 
lace, and altogether untrue, to assert or assume that this is a Catholic country ora 
Protestant country.” As in the Constitution of the United States it is provided, 
that * Congress shall make no law on the subject of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof,’ the Archbisbop maintains, that the United States can with 
propriety be denominated neither Catholic nor Protestant, but a “land of religious 
freedom and equality, and expresses the hope, that it will remain just what it now 
is to the latest posterity. To establish this position he gues into a detail of facts to 
prove, that Catholics were concerned in the original discovery of the country, in 
its colonization, in its revolt from Great Britain, and that they are now occupying 
offices and statiuns of great dignity and influence. All which may be admitted, 
and yet the impropriety of cailmg the United States, in popular language, a 
Protestant country, does not fullow as a consequence. ‘The Christian religton is not 
recognized in the Constitution of the United States, but as must or ail of those in 
the Union, who profess any religion, adopt some form of Christianity, where is the 
impropriety of calling this a Christan country? And as a great majority of the 
people are Protestants, and Protestant modes of thinking and actung 1 ail matters 
ecclesiastical are so universal, that even the Catholic church, as Archbishop Hughes 
must be aware, is not entirely free from their influence, the country may be denom- 
inated Protestant, without violating the propriety of language, or implying that 
Catholics do not constitute a part of our pupulation. 

The Archbishop appears not to be entirely correct in all his historical statements, 
He says, “ In 1784, Khode Island had removed the only blemish in her laws—a 
brief disqualifying clause against Roman Catholics. Pennsylvania and Delaware, I 
believe, were the only other states at that period which were not under the neces- 
sity of improving their legislative records, by expunging some clause similar to 
that which Rhode Island bad repealed and erased before the general Constitution 
was adopted.” He says likewise—“ It is stated by one of our historians, that at 
the commencement of the revolutionary war, except in the city of Penn, there was 
hardly another place in the colonies in which, by authority of the laws of the land, 
a Catholic priest could celebrate mass.” This, as it respects Connecticut, is entirely 
an error. Where is there to be found any record of a law in Connecticut against 
Catholics? And where is the law to be found forbidding the celebration of mass? 
Or if such laws ever existed, where is the evidence to be looked for that they have 
been repealed? The truth is, that this whole representation, so far as Connecticut 
is concerned, is without authority. 

The Puritans of New England are spoken of in this lecture in language of re- 
spect, which may well put toshame some Protestant writers, who delight in reviling 
both their principles and their conduct. “They,” (the Puritans,) says the Arch- 
bishop, “had suffered much from persecution on account of their religion, and they 
«lid not deem it extravagant to claim, in the wilderness at least, the privilege of 
being united, and undisturbed in their worship by the inroads of sectarians, and of 
doctrines at variance with their own. They had arrived amid the rigors of winter; 
they were welcomed only by ice, wild forests, and the probable hostility of the 
Indian tribes. The reception was cold, indeed ; but in their minds, not more so than 
their expulsion from their native land, for such they considered it, was cruel. The 
convictions of their conscience, on account of which all this had been brought upon 
them, and on account of which they had rejoicingly submitted to the hardships of 
their position, were such that their very sufferings served but to render their 
religion more and more dear to them. ‘They cherished their religion above all 
things; and, with a view to transmit it unaltered to their posterity, they conceived 
that they did others no wrong by excluding all other creeds, and the votaries of them 
from their own remote, quiet, and united community. They had no objection that 
others should enjoy liberty of conscience; but it was not to be in their colony. 
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They judged that those others, if they wished liberty of conscience, might imitate 
their example, and find for themselves a ’lymouth rock in some other bay.” And 
again: “ Next to religion, they prized education. If their lot had been cast in some 
pleasant place of the valley of the Mississippi, they would have sown wheat, and 
educated their children; but as it was, they educated their children, and planted 
whatever might grow and ripen on that scanty soil with which capricious nature had 
tricked off and disguised the granite beds beneath. Other colonies would have 
brought up some of the people to the school ; they, if I may be allowed so to express 
it, let down the school to all the people, not doubting but, by doing so, the people 
and the schvol would rise of themselves, The consequence has been, that educa- 
tion has become among their descendants, a domestic inheritance, transmitted care- 
fully from one generation to another. It has become one of the characteristics of 
New England, and a nobler one she need not desire. Her sons have gone forth to 
every portion of this widely extended and free empire; and owmg to their 
advantages of education, they are generally sure to succeed, and often excel, in 
whatever business or profession of life they adopt. Owing to the same cause, the 
influence which they have exercised over the general mind of the country, bas been 
felt and acknowledged on every side.” 


A History of the second Church, or old North, in Boston. To which is added, a 
History of the new Brick Church. With Engravings. By Cuanpier Rossins, 
— of the second Church. Published by a Committee of the Society. 8vo. 

ton: 1852. 


The second Church in Boston was gathered on the fifth day of June, 1650—less 
than twenty years from the first settlement of the town. The foundation of the 
second Church-edifice was laid the preceding year. The minister of the first Church, 
John Cotton, so well known in the history of Massachusetts, or rather of New 
England, with laudable liberality encouraged the undertaking. The increase of 
Boston in business and in population had been rapid, and the formation of a new 
church had become expedient and necessary. There was some difficulty at first in 
precuring for this new Church a suitable man for their minister, and worship was 
conducted by one of their own number, Michael Powell. He would have been 
ordained their teacher, had not the civil authority interfered and objected, that he 
was “ illiterate as to academical education.” After four years, Mr. John Mayo 
wasinvited to the pastoral office, and at his ordination, Mr. Powell was ordained 
ruling elder. Mr. Mayo died in 1672-3—and “it is a singular circumstance, 
illustrative of the funeral customs of the period, that, though the whole cost of the 
funeral was ten pounds and four shillings, only six shillings were paid for the grave, 
and six shillings for the coffin; while three pounds and seventeen shillings were 
spent for wine, and five pounds fifteen shillings forgloves.” Mr. Mayo was succeed- 
ed by Increase Mather, with whom his son, Cotton Mather, was colleague from 
1685 till the death of the former in 1723. Cotton Mather died in 1728. It has been 
the fortune of the two Mathers to be more misrepresented by the orators, review- 
ers, and historians of Massachusetts, than perbaps any other individuals in the New 
England annals. Mr. Robbins has undertaken the task of defending his venerable 
predecessors, and discharged it with distinguished ability and fairness. He has not 
suffered his dissent from the theological system of the Mathers, as it is to be feared 
some others have done, to obstruct his view of historical truth. No one should 
allow himself to form an ultimate opinion of the character of the Mathers, more 
particularly of the father, without examining the statements and careful deductions 
of Mr. Robbins. Cotton Mather was succeeded by Joshua Gee, who was followed 
by Samuel Mather, and he by Samuel Chickley. In 1778, John Lathorp of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, was ordained pastor.of the Church, and occupied the place till 
his death in 1816. “As life advanced,” says Mr. Robbins, “he became less and 
less orthodox, and—without the spirit of sectarianism, which was contrary to his 
nature—lent his influence to the ‘ liberal side.”’ The successor of Dr. Lathr: p was 
Henry Ware, known as Dr. Henry Ware, Jr., who was followed by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and be by the present incumbent. 
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The new brick Church had its origin in 1720, from some disagreements about 
settling a colleague pastor with the Rev.Jobn Webb. In 1776, this Church and the 
second Church commenced worshiping together, and in 1779, they agreed upon 
and adopted a plan of perpetual union. ‘This work of Mr. Robbins contains much 
valuable and interesting information. The typography is uncommonly beautiful, 
and the portraits of the two Dr. Mathers, Dr. Lathrop, Dr. Ware, and ir. Robbins 
appear in the very finest style of engraving. 


The Memory of John Robinson. A Discourse delivered at Dedham, Mass., on Sun- 
day, Dec. 21st, 1851. By Atvan Lamson, D. D. Boston: 1852. 


As this sermon was delivered on the anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth. the preacher very properly presented to his audience a sketch of the 
sufferings of the Puritans, of the removal of the Rev. John Robinson's congregation 
to Holland, and of the subsequent emigration of most of them to Plymouth. The 
facts in the life of Robinson, so far as well ascertained, are very distinctly and fairly 
exhibited. This excellent man did not live to come to Plymouth himself, as he had 
intended to come, but from his intimate connection with the first emigrants, he is 
justly claimed as one of the fathers of New England. As many assaults are made 
in various quarters on the characters and transactions of the Puritans, it is gratify- 
ing to see, that there are some who are willing to stand forth in their defense. It 
has been lately announced, that an edition of the works of John Robinson is in 
preparation, and may be expected soon from the press. It is to be hoped, that 
there will be no disappointment in this matter. Dr. Lamson has correctly repre- 
sented the 21st of December, as being the true anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, Dec. 11th, 1620, old style. Our friends in Massachusetts have been labor- 
ing under a strange mistake on this subject. We well recollect seeing, with no little 
surprise, more than twenty years ago, in the burying ground at Charlestown, Mass, 
on a monument then recently erected, that the Rev. John Harvard, the founder of 
the college which bears his name, died on the 26th of September, making the 26th 
answer to the 14th, 1638, old style. It should be the 24th. This must have pro- 
ceeded from inadvertence. 


A Commentary on the Book of Proverbs. By Moses Stuart, lately Professor of 
Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass. New York: 
M. W. Dood, Brick Church Chapel, 1852. 


We have read this book with interest and great satisfaction, We are particularly 
pleased with the professed design of the work. It is not intended either for 
common readers or for learned doctors in Hebrew, but for the theological student 
and the young clergyman. We quote Mr. Stuart’s own words: “ I have purposely 
adopted my work to beginners in Hebrew study. Hence the minute and careful solu- 
tion of all which is abnormal, either in form, idiom, or syntax.” And he says in 
another place: “I believe I may venture to assert that there is no real difficulty as 
to form, idiom, or syntax, on which I have not touched, and which I have not en- 
deavored to explain.” Mr. Stuart did not overstate this matter. We have exam- 
ined the book with care, and we can say that the young student will find all the 
explanations he needs. As we picture to ourselves this veteran scholar, laboring in 
the last hours of life to apes with careful diligence all the minutiae of Hebrew 
Grammar for the benefit of those who have just commenced the course of study, 
which he at that time was so near finishing, there is something noble and even 
affecting in the picture. 

The reasons which Mr. Stuart gives for writing a Commentary of this particular 
kind are not only valid, but of very great importance. We should be glad to state 
them in his own words, but we have not room. 

We would, however, in our own way endeavor to the importance of the 
subject on the attention of every student of theology and every minister of the Word. 
An accurate knowledge of the grammar of the original languages of the Bible is 
the foundation of all true interpretation ; and a true interpretation can alone furnish 
the materials of a genuine didactic theology. And precisely here, we think, is » 
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point where there is often misapprehension. The interpreter is prone to satisfy him- 
self with a knowledge of the individual texts of Scripture, without con-idering the 
general doctrines which may be involved in them as parts of a system of divine 
truth. He occasionally looks even with some suspicion upon his less learned brother 
who draws out particular truths into creeds and formulas of doctrine, as if he were 
making a Bible of his own. But what is Didactic Theology? Is it not the devel- 
opment of the sustem of truth, with its under-lying philosophy, which God has 
revealed in the Bible, but so revealed that it can only be reached by the exact 
knowledge of particular cases and instances. One great reason why the merely 
exegetical scholar is often an inefficient preacher is, that he is not thoroughly ground- 
ed in the philosophy of divine truth. On the other hand, the merely didactic 
theologian, although he may not err as to the leading truths of Scripture, will 
often make discreditable and injurious mistakes in his understanding of the particu- 
Jar passages upon which he would rest a general truth. The combination of the 
two, a thing which is quite attainable, would make a near approach to our ideal of 
the preacher. Nor is it enough to say that good commentaries are at hand, the 
authority of which will be sufficient for the purpose; we would object to the ty- 
ranny of the commentator as much as to the tyranuy of the creed-maker. Indeed, 
we are quite weary of hearing the authority of this or that commentator quoted in 
the pulpit; it sounds to us very much like a student reading from a translation in 
the recitation-room, Let the preacher state the meaning of the word of God on his 
own responsibility, and not throw off that responsibility on another. But it may be 
thought a mistake as to the meaning of here and there a passage, will not affect me | 
particular truth, if that truth is actually revealed in other passages. True, it will 
not. But is this the only question? Is it right, is it honest, is it truthful, to say 
that a passage means so and so when it does not, and when you might know it does 
not? But we have said more. perhaps, than was necessary; we were anxious, how- 
ever, to commend this sort of Commentary to those of our readers who are so situa- 
ted as to profit by it. 

We see it is proposed to raise a monument to the memory of Mr. Stuart. This is 
well. We should also like to see a fund, the proceeds of which should place a copy 
of all his exegetical works in the hands of every theological student, who has the 
— knowledge to study the original Scriptures, and who will pledge himself 
to do so. 


Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity ; delivered at the University of Virginia, 
during the session of 1850-1. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 
Broadway, 1852. pp. 606. 


It is well known that in the Virginia University the —— of theology is omit- 
ted in the plan of studies, and no provision is made for religious worship. But it 
is not equally well known, we presume, that, almost from the first establishment of 
the institution, opportunities for religious instruction and worship have been systemat- 
ically afforded to the students. At present there isa chaplain for the University, 
supported by the voluntary contributions of the officers and students. The 
chaplain holds his office for two years, and the biennial election is made alter- 
nately from the four principal denominations in the state. “ With a chapel, 
a chaplain, two services each sabbath, a weekly prayer-meeting, a Sabbath- 
school, daily morning prayers, together with entire curdiality and accessibility 
on the part of all concerned, Christianity,” it is thought, “is now established 
at the University of Virginia on a basis which secures to it as much purity 
and efficiency as could be expected in such an institution.” Under the chap- 
laincy of the Rev. Mr. Ruffner, a plan was formed for a course of lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity, to be delivered by some of the ablest divines of the 
Presbyterian Church, or, perhaps we should say, of the Old School Branch of that 
Church. It was thought best, and the course seems to us to have been a judicious 
one, to select the lecturers from the denomination which had, for the time being, 
possession of the chaplaincy, as this would give greater unity to the course, and as it 
could not be injurious to either of the denominations. e present volume con- 
tains the lectures delivered in pursuance of this plan. 
VOL. X. 
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Of course, the different portions of the volume must have different degrees of 
merit, and it is difficult to characterize the work as a whole. We will say, how- 
ever, that several of the topics are discussed with great ability, that none of them 
are feebly handled, and that in all the great variety of points which are discussed, 
very little will be found from which the Christian scholar will dissent. It has 
seemed to us, however, that if some of the lecturers had been speaking before an 
audience of maturer scholars, who might be supposed to be acquainted with the 
precise form in which the objections were stated by those who proposed and = 4 
ported them, they would have laid down their propositions somewhat more cautiously 
and abated sumewhat from their tone of defiance and contempt. The general sub- 
jects are well arranged, though in the treatment of them there is a considvrable re- 
petition of certain leading thoughts. This, however, arose almost necessarily from 
the plan of having so many different persons treat of the same general subject. 
We do not think it necessary to characterize each particular lecture. We were 
much pleased with the one “On the General Internal Evidence,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Breckenbridge ; the one on* The Character of Jesus Christ,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander, and the one on “ Miracles,” by the Rev. Dr. Ruffuer. The latter in par- 
ticular is a very able discussion. We felt in reading it the grasps of a hard thinker, 
of one who had mastered the arguments which he was combatting, and who ad- 
vanced his own in opposition with the authority due to original and independent in- 
vestigation. We commend the volume as a valuable addition to the many trea- 
tises on the great subject of the Evidences. 


The Life and Labors of Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D., Gur Pastor of the Tab- 
ernacle Church, Salem, Mass. By his son, Samvex M. Worcester, D. D., present 
Pastor of the Tabernacle Church. Boston: Crocker & Brewster, 1852. Two 
vols. 12mo. 


These volumes are a valuable contribution to a chapter in the ecclesiastical histo- 
ry of New England, which cannot be adequately written while some of the most 
prominent personages of the period still linger on the stage. The Memoirs of oth- 
er eminent men, yet living, must be written, and published, and discussed, before 
the materials will have been provided for the labor of the historian. Meanwhile, 
the churches, and especially the younger clergy in New England, are greatly in- 
— to Dr. Worcester, for his full and filial record of his father’s “life and la- 

rs.” 

Dr. Samuel Worcester, the subject of these volumes, was born in 1770; was 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1795; was ordained pastor at Fitchburg, Mass. 
in 1797; was dismissed from that charge in 1802; became pastor of the Taberna- 
cle Church, Salem, in 1803; and continued in that post till his death, in 1821. 
These dates are a sufficient indication of the transition period in which he lived. 
He was, perhaps, the most energetic, active mind in the conflict for the emancipa- 
tion of the churches, in Massachusetts. He was not only the first Secretary of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, but was, more than any other man, the life 
and power of that great movement, from its first conception. These hints are 
enough to show that the book is one which no man who wishes to understand the 
ecclesiastical history of that period, can well dispense with. 


The Glory of Christ :—Mustrated in His Character and History, including the last 
things of his mediatorial Government. By Garpiver Sprine, Pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, in the City of New York, and author of * Attractions of 
the Cross,” “ The Mercy Seat,” “ First Things,” &c., dc. In two volumes. New 
York: Published by M. W. Dodd, Brick Church, opposite City Hall, 1852. 
New Haven: A H. Maltby, Chapel Street. 


This work opens very oes with the consideration of “the preeminence 
y 


of Christ as the principal subject of supernatural revelation.” This is followed bya 
statement and illustration of the great truths and facts pertaining to Christ ; of his 
Divine and Human nature; his Human character; his office as a Preacher; his 
Miracles, Transfiguration, Humiliation, Resurrection and Ascension; of the Holy 
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Spirit as his Messenger; of his Glory in the character of his followers ; and as 
spiritually discerned; of his Glory as viewed by Angels. The author next takes 
up those topics which make the present work a sequel and counterpart to his last 
work, entitled. * First Things.” He here treats of the “ Last Things.” After dis- 
cussing and rejecting the opinion that Christ will reign on earth in his own proper 
person, he dwells at large upon the Spiritual Reign of Christ in the Millennium. 
He then speaks of him as Final Judge, together with the results of the last Judg- 
ment, in which Christ appears glorious in the destruction of his enemies, and is 
himself the Glory of Heaven. 

This work abounds in grand and solemn views. It brings before the reader the 
greatest objects of hu wan contemplation. It also enforces the most important 

ractical duties. No one can read these volumes with the proper spirit without 
Losing his views of truth elevated and his religious feelings strengthened and ani- 
mated with a new glow. 

We have sometimes thought that the multiplicity of religious publications might 

rhaps overload the minds of Christians with a confused mass of thoughts, but it 
is to be considered that each author has his own circle of readers, and that the 
diversity of Christian writings may be accommodated to the diversity of Christian 
necessities. And, for our own part, we regard those to whom the writings of Dr. 
Spring come as a portion, peculiarly favored. For, we consider him one of the best 
religious writers of the day. He thinks with clearness and without ambition; he 
writes with perspicuity and energy ; and there is a certain propriety and tempered 
dignity in all that he writes, which will befit his theme. 


Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Book of Revelation. By Ausert Baryes. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1852. 


To form an opinion of a work like this, which assumes to interpret a symbolic 
and controverted portion of the Bible, requires no little time and research. We 
have not bestowed all we could desire for this purpose. We have, however, ex- 
am‘ned this volume on the Revelation with some care, and with great interest and 
= We have compared the views entertained by Mr. Barnes with those which 
nave been advanced by other commentators. And from the examination we have 
been able to bestow, we feel prepared to say that in the present volume, which 
completes the series of Commentaries on the New Testament, the author has fully 
sustained his well-earned reputation. It abounds in evidences of careful investi- 
gation and candor. Like the volumes which have preceded, it is admirably written 
for the purposes of a popular commentary. Like every thing that comes from the 
pen of its author, it possesses a charm for every reader. 

We are glad to see the present volume, not only because necessary to complete 
the above series, but especially because we like to be in possession of the author's 
opinions relative to the true interpretation of this enigmatical portion of the Scrip- 
tures. In his preface we have an interesting narrative of the manner in which our 
author has produced the eleven volumes on the New Testament, of which this is 
the last. They are the result of early morning labors. We have also an interesting 
account of the manner in which his opinions in regard to the meaning of the sym- 
bolic portions of the Apocalypse were formed. And it is worthy of notice that 
they were formed not by the examination and comparison of the views of other 
writers, but quite independently, being suggested by a perusal of Gibbon’s History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. This latter work, although written 
by a scoffer at Christianity, contains, in the opinion of Mr. Barnes, coincidences with 
the natural interpretation of the symbolic language of the book of Revelation, so 
remarkable, that we might easily have believed it written as a commentary on 
this language. Itis also worthy of note, that the leading views at which our author 
has thus independently arrived, differ, in no essential particular. from those which 
have been advanced by other Protestant divines, The rules which he has supplied 
for the interpretation of symbolic and prophetic language, in the introduction to 
the sixth chapter, sufficiently mall themselves, The interpretations which 
follow are given in accordance with them. In the first place, the symbols are them. 
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selves explained; in the second, an account is given of the views presented by other 
eininent scholars ; and lastly, the author's opinion is given relative to the application 
of these symbols. 

Wi. hout attempting to decide in regard to the correctness of every interpretation 
thus arrived at, or the comparative merits of this and other more critical expositions, 
we hesitate not to commend this to our readers as not inferior to any for the uses 
of the Christian public. 


The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians, practically explained. By Dr. Aveustus 
Neanper. Translated from the German, by Mrs. H.C. Conant. New York: 
Lewis Colby, 1851. 


The Epistle of James, practically explained. By Dr. Aveusrus Nranper. Trans- 
lated from the German, by Mrs. H. C. Conant. New York: Lewis Colby, 1852. 


The above treatises are eminently worthy of their gifted author. They constitute 
the first two numbers of Neander’s Practical Expositions, and are to be followed, 
we suppose, by the third and last, viz: a similar treatise on the First Epistle of 
John. Each is preceded by an elaborate introduction, in which the author, placing 
himself on what he conceives to have been the position of the sacred writer, has 
recast and presented in a perspicuous form the leading thoughts of each epistle. 

In his introduction to the Epistle of James, he denies the commonly received 
opinion that James was one of the apostles, affirming that he was rather a brother 
of Christ. He then discusses in a very able and satisfactory manner the seeming 
na between this writer's comparative estimate of faith and works and that 
of Pau 

The reader who desires a running commentary of these epistles, verse by verse, 
will not find these little volumes suited to his pur But the scholar, and the 
reflecting individual who desires to catch their significance, breathed forth refresh- 


ingly upon his soul, can find nothing better. In style of execution, the enterprising 
publisher has left nothing to be desired. 


The History of Palestine, from the Patriarchal Age to the Present Time. With 
introductory chapters on the Geography and Natural History of the Country, 
and on the Customs and Institutions of the Hebrews, By Jonn Kirto, D. D. 
With upwards of two hundred illustrations. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1852. 


The introductory chapters of this work make up somewhat more than on2-fourth 
part of the volume, so that the history of the people who have inhabited Palestine 
from the earliest period down to the present time, is brought within the compass 
of three hundred octavo pages. We mentivn this to show tbat the history must of 
necessity be very much condensed. The author, however, has succeeded, by skill- 
ful arrangement, and judicious selection, in producing a very clear and satisfactory 
narrative of events. Dr. Kitto is so voluminous an author, and has written so much 
on Palestine, and with illustrations, that it may be proper to add, that this is an 
independent work, and the present is a carefully revised edition. We think it will 
he found an interesting and useful volume. 


Daily Bible Illustrations. Being Original Readings for a Year, on subjects 
from Sacred History, Biography, Geography, Antiquities, and Theology; espe- 
cially designed for the family circle. By Joan Kirto, D.D. F.S.A. Evening 


Series. Job, and the Poetical Books, New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 
1852. 


We have so frequently spoken of this series of Bible Illustrations, that we need 
do no more than say, that the present is the commencement of a new series for 
evening reading, and that it has the same kind and degree of mezit which belonged 


to the morning series. The original plan was a very good one, and we are glad to 
see it carried out still farther into execution. 
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The Corner Stone. By Jacop Assort. Very greatly improved and enlarged, 
with numerous engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1852. 


This work of Mr. Abbott has been too extensively circulated and is too generally 
known to call for any remarks from us. We have only to inform the reader that 
this is a new edition, carefully revised by the author himself, that it is printed with 
accuracy and elegance, and illustrated with quite a number of engravings. We 
should be glad to have it go into every household in the land. 


History of the United States, or Republic of America: with a Chronological Table 
and a series of progressive Maps. By Emma Wittarp. New Edition. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co, 1852. 


Mrs. Willard’s History of the United States has been now for some years before 
the public, and, as we understand, has been extensively used in schools. In this 
edition it appears in a new and improved form, and promises to retain its place as 
a valuable compend of American history. Any one, who will look at the subject 
with attention, will soon be satisfied of the extreme difficulty of ascertaining the 
exact truth in historical details, Many original writers distort facts from design, 
more do it from ignorance or carelessness, so that the subsequent inquirer after fact 
and reality, however honest, is often necessarily led into error. There are not a 
few, who can adopt the language of Judge Jay, at least in its spirit, “My faith,” 
says he, “in the generality of historical narrations of every kind, has been gradually 
declining for these thirty years. On various occasions I have seen accounts of events 
and affairs which I knew to be incorrect. Nota few of the common and current 
opinions respecting public men and public transactions are common and current 
mistakes, designedly countenanced by demagogues to promote party or personal 
purposes.” It need not, therefore, excite surprise if Mrs. Willard is sometimes mis- 
taken in matters of fact,—and if in her history a coloring is occasionally given to 
characters and to transactions which exact truth will not sanction. Mrs. Willard 
in her present work has corrected some mistakes which appear in former editions, 
and she is evidently disposed to improve her history, as new and more reliable 
information is obtained. It should be added, that as to the general correctness cf 
this History of the United States, the author has received testimony from several 
individuals of high distinction in public life. 

Mrs. Willard has published likewise a Universal History, the twelfth edition of 
which has just appeared. The general plan of this work is similar to that of the 
History of the United States. This Universal History is accompanied with several 
ingeniously constructed charts, which must materially aid the student in acquiring 
an accurate knowledge of the chronological order of events. 


The Life und Works of Robert Burns, Edited by Rosert Cuamsers. In four 
volumes. Vols. land II. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1852. 


Burns has been dead a little more than half a century; and this is the eighth 
biography of him. We did not expect another so soon after the labors of Allan 
Cunningham. But, whether it be the painfully deep interest which must ever be 
felt in the poet, or whether, that each successive memoir has actually been an im- 
provement, we know not, but we find an increasing interest in every new publica- 
tion. We remember with a peculiar pleasure the origivel memoir of the amiable 
and generous Dr. Currie, when it was the only memorial of the poet, and we ac- 
knowledge the obligations the admirers of Burns's poetry are under to Allan Cun- 
ningham ; but we think Mr. Chambers has meawted the best possible way,—by 
actual experiment,—that there was room for another memoir. He has proceeded 
on the plan of connecting the poems in a chronological series with the events and 
circumstances of the life; and, as Burns's poetry was so preéminently the expression 
of immediate experiences and feelings, the plan proves to be a very goud one. 
Besides this, Mr. Chambers entered upon this work from a deep interest in the 
subject—as a pleasure and not a task—and as a consequence, has spared no time 
or labor in his investigations of the incidents of the poet's life. We have no doubt, 
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that this work, when completed, will become the standard edition of the Life and 
Works of Burns. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery. Edited by Davin A. Weis, Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln, 1852. New Haven: T. H. Pease, Chapel street. 


This third volume of the Annual of Scientific Discovery contains important matter 
on a great variety of topics, and presented in the most condensed form. It will 
prove itself to be both interesting and useful, not merely to the man of science, but 
also to the general scholar, to the practical man, and to every intelligent reader, 


A New French Manual and Traveler's Companion. Containing an Introduction to 
French Pronunciation; a Copious Vocabulary ; a very complete Series of Dia- 
logues on Topics of every-day Life; Dialogues on the Principal Continental 
Tours, and of all the objeets of interest at Paris. With models of Epistolary 
Correspondence, Directions to Travelers, and useful Statistical Information, In- 
tended as a Guide to the Tourist and Class Book for the Student. By Gasatett 
Svurenyeg, F. A. 8. E, French Teacher, Edinburgh; author of the Standard Pro- 
novncing Dictionary of the French and English Language, &c. New York: D, 
Appleton & Co, 1852. 


The author of this Manua!, who is a distinguished teacher in Edinburgh, is very 
well qualified to write such a book. We have used his Dictionary since it was 
republished in this country by the publishers of the present volume, and have also 
examined the introductory portions on pronunciation, which have been transferred 
to the Manual, and we have formed a high opinion of M. Surenne, not only asa 
capable teacher, but also as an author, every way qualified to prepare books on the 
French language. 


A New Method of Learning the French Language. Embracing both the Analytic 
and Synthetic Modes of Instruction. By Lewis Fasquetue, LL. D., Professor of 
Modern Languages in the University of Michigan. Second Edition. New York: 
Mark H. Newman & Co. 1852. New Haven: A. H. Maltby, Chapel street. 


We agree with the author of this book, that the union of Ollendorf’s Method 
with the Synthetic Method is necessary in order for the student to obtain a scholar- 
like knowledge of a language. We think well of his Grammar. 


The Diplomacy of the Revolution: An Historical Study. By Witiiam Hear 
Prescorr. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 200 Broadway, 1852. 


This is a valuable essay, and we should suppose it would not be wanting in inter- 
est to any intelligent man. It is written with perspicuity and elegance. The value 
of diplomatic labors are fairly set forth and justice is done, without partiality, to 
the character of the several negotiators, whuse services are recorded. We trust 
the author may pursue his labors in this department of history. 


Recollections of a Literary Life: or, Books, Places, and People. By Mary Rvs- 
sett Mitrorp. author of “Our Village,” “ Belford Regis,” &c. New-York : Harper 
& Brothers, 1852. 


Seeing the announcement of this volume, we were attracted by the name of Miss 
Mitford, but were somewhat misled by the title-page. It can hardly be called 
* Recollections.” It is rather a collection of extracts from authors living and dead, 
with a running commentary. We still were a good deal interested in it. 


A Discourse on Congregationalism, and the Expediency of forming a Congrega- 
tional Church in the City of St. Louis, Delivered January 1ith, 1852, in the 
Third Presbyterian Church. By T. M. Post. St. Louis, 1852. pp. 48. 

This discourse contains a large amount of valuable matter. It expounds and 
supports the system ot Congregational Church government with great ability. Nor 
can we see any good reason why Christian people in St. Louis or elsewhere who 
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prefer this polity, should not be permitted to form themselves into such a church, 
without creating ill feeling in any other body or bodies of Christians. We con- 
gratulate our Congregational brethoen in St. Louis upon commencing their enter- 
prise under the guidance of one so well qualified fur his office as Mr. Post has 
shown himself to be in this discourse. For our own part, we rejoice t> see this 
form of church government extend itself, and the able and independent thinkers 
whom it produces, multiply. We foresee a mighty struggle between the pow- 
ers of Despotism and Freedom, in which the priesthood of the larger portion of 
the Catholic and Protestant churches will be on the side of despotism,—we need 
not say where they will be found who have succeeded to the office of those who 
were the first to proclaim the true principles of Civil and Religious liberty. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution ; or, Tlustrations by pen and pencil, of the 
History, Scenery. Biography, Relics, and Traditions of the War for Independence. 
By Benson J. Lossinc. New York: Harper & Brothers. Nos, 1-24. Vol. II. pp. 
584. 


Every new number strengthens our convictions of the very great importance of 
this work. It deserves a circulation even beyond that of the famous “ Monthly,” 
which we see has reached one hundred thousand copies. 


The Works of Samuel Olin, D. D, LL. D., late President of the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. In two volumes. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1852. 


The Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr. With Essays on his character 
and influence. By Chevalier Bunsen, and Professors Brandis and Lorbell. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1852. 


Both of these valuable works we reserve for an extended notice. 


The History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France. By Atruonse De Lamar- 
mine. Vol. II, New York: per and Brothers. 


Cosmos: A Sketch of a Philosophical Description of the Universe. By Atexan- 
per Von Humsotpr. Translated from the German, by E. C. Orr, and B. H. 
Paut, Ph. D., F.C. 8S. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1852. 


We have here another volume of one of the great works of the century, by one 
of the most profound scholars of the century. 


The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans, with Biographical 
Sketches : Containing upwards of one hundred engraved portraits of the most 
eminent persons who have occupied a place in the history of the United States. 
Published by Robert E. Peterson & Co., N. W. corner of Fifth and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia. New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 


This is a new edition of the National Portrait Gallery, which was received with 
so much favor when first published. The first number only is issued, and contains 
three portraits of General Washington, and a portrait of Martha Washington. It 
is to be completed in forty numbers. We do no more now than announce its pub- 
lication, but will speak of it more fully as its successive numbers come out. 


Christ the Pacificator. An Address delivered before the American Peace Society, 
at its annual meeting, May 24th, 1852. By Rev. Freperick D. Huntinaron, of 
Boston. 

A truly eloquent discourse—comprehensive in its discussion, convincing in its 
argumentation, and thoroughly evangelical in its spirit. 
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Meyer's Universum, in half monthly parts. Vol. I, in 12 parts, containing 48 plates, 
The literary department by J. Mever. English-American edition. New York: 
Herman J. Meyer, 164 William street, 1852. New Haven: A. H. Maltby, Agent, 


The first two numbers of this work are very good ; and if the work should con- 
tinue the same, it will be deserving of extensive patronage. 


True Religion, Spiritual, Catholic, and Practical. A Discourse delivered at the 
Ordination of Rev. Martin Dudley, to the Pastoral charge of the Congregational 
Church and Society in Easton; Dec. 31,1851. By E. Epwiy Hatt, Pastor of 
the first Church of Christ, in Guilford. New Haven: A. H. Maltby, 67 Chapel 
street, 1852. 


A well-written, timely, and Catholic discourse. 


The Law and the Offence. A Lecture on the subject of prohibitory laws, in regard 
to the use of Intoxicating drinks. By Rev. J. C. Lovesoy, Cambridgeport. 
(Price $5 for 100—single copy 8 cents.) Boston: Printed by Charles ©. P. 
Moody, 52 Washington street, 1852. 


A sermon admirably adapted to subserve the cause of Rum-sellers, and multiply 
the evils of intemperance, and we see it is sold cheap,—by the hundred. We know 
nothing of Mr. Lovejoy ; and we do not consider our ignorance a misfortune. 


— of the School Committee of the Town of Framingham for the year 1850-51. 
ton: Printed by George C. Rand & Co, 1851. 


This is one of those publications common in Massachusetts, which say so much 
for that noble Commonwealth. We think the goodly town of Framingham is pe- 
culiariy favored in its School-Committee, if the present Report contains a fair sam- 
ple of their doings, 





